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Rose  Valley  Shops 

Moylan,  Pennsylvania 


|HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding 
lands,  buildings  and  water  power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County, 

Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood ), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Association 
by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  illustration  shows 
two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 

Examples  of  furniture  from  Rose  Valley  Shops  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapman  Decoration 
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work. 
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Pipes 
Won't  Burst 

The  twist  in  the  corru¬ 
gation  checks  the  fall  of 
ice  and  water,  protecting 
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Catalogue  and  information  free 
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AN  ENGLISH  MARINE  GARDEN  AND  RESIDENCE 
IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

BY  THOMAS  H.  MAWSON. 


THAI'  the  revival  of  interest  in  our  old 
English  gardens,  so  well  portrayed  by 
photographs  in  the  pages  of  many  publica¬ 
tions,  has  led  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  garden  design,  will  be  readily 
conceded  by  all  who  have  given  the  matter 
any  consideration.  So  it  has  come  about 
that  we  Englishmen  look  upon  these  old 
examples  of  garden-craft 
with  pardonable  pride,  at 
times  almost  approaching 
reverence,  and  esteem 
them  as  not  the  least  of 
our  national  possessions. 

This  appreciation  does 
not,  however,  rest  upon 
the  one  sentiment  which 
too  often  warps  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  collector  of 
furniture  and  curios,  viz  : 
the  question  of  age.  That 
time  does  lend  a  charm 
to  a  garden  all  must 
admit ;  nay  more,  the 
most  perfect  of  garden 
designs  only  reaches  full 
expression  when  time, 
ever  kind,  has  mellowed 
the  colours,  softened  the 
angularities  and  thrown 
its  harmonizing  touch 
over  the  brick,  stone,  or  other  necessary 
architectural  adjuncts.  What,  however, 
pleases  most  in  these  old  gardens,  is  the  clear 
expression  of  style,  and  the  pronounced  all- 
pervading  character,  generally  bold  in  con¬ 
ception,  and  yet  refined  in  detail ;  but  withal 
possessing  that  quality  of  repose  which  is 
absolutely  essential  in  every  successful  garden 


scheme.  No  doubt  it  is  the  presence  of  this 
quality  in  the  older  work,  and  its  absence  in 
most  of  the  modern  or  landscape  work, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  respect  to  the  latter, — a  revulsion,  by 
the  way,  which  is  not  always  governed  by 
true  artistic  perception,  or  even  common 
sense  ;  for,  if  garden  design  is  to  make  any 

real  progress,  garden 
designers  must  be  willing 
to  take  a  wider  view  of 
their  art  than  could  be 
possible  under  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  adherence  to  pre¬ 
scribed  rules.  In  a  craft 
which  is  seconded  by 
accident,  there  must 
always  be  something  to 
learn  and  new  motifs  to 
glean  for  the  expression 
of  new  ideas. 

The  foregoing  is  given 
by  way  of  preface  to  a 
description  of  a  marine 
garden,  now  in  course  of 
construction  for  Albert 
Ochs,  Esq.,  at  Walmer 
Eodge,  Deal,  England, 
an  estate  of  some  fifteen 
acres  in  extent,  which 
runs  lengthwise  for  a 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  along  the 
Walmer  beach.  The  shore  forms  the 

eastern  boundary,  whilst  to  the  south, 
and  for  a  short  distance  along  the  western 
boundary,  the  property  has  for  a  neighbor 
the  beautiful  park  of  Walmer  Castle,  one  of 
the  cinque  port  residences,  now  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  previous 
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master  of  the  port,  Lord  Granville,  added 
to  the  castle  and  in  many  ways  improved  its 
surroundings.  The  gently  undulating  park 


is  beautifully  timbered  with  groups  of  fine 
beeches  interspersed  with  masses  of  ever¬ 
green  oaks  and  flowering  thorns,  whilst  over 
the  crest  of  the  rising  ground,  and  peering 
between  the  trees  is  seen  the  tower  of  Walmer 
Parish  Church.  Truly  a  delightful  piece  of 
country  and  a  background  upon  which  the  eye 
may  wander  with  profit,  and  rest  with  ease. 

When  eighteen  months  ago,  the  property 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  present 
owner,  the  house,  though  roomy  and  fairly 
convenient,  was  not  only  without  character 
but  had  been  very  unfortunately  placed  on 
the  site  ;  the  evident  intention  having  been 
to  command  as  extensive  a  view  of  the  sea 
as  possible.  There  were  also  stables  and 
a  bailiff’s  house  of  more  recent  date  and  of 
modern  character  and  design,  erected  in  the 
position  shown  on  the  plan,  most  probably 
the  work  of  George  Devy,  who  added  to 
Walmer  Castle.  The  inconvenience  attaching 
to  the  position  of  the  house  lies  in  its  being 
close  to  the  public  highway,  (which  however 
is  some  six  feet  lower  than  the  ground-floor 
level)  and  to  its  not  being  central  with 
the  ground  available  for  gardens.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  of  this,  is  not  nearly  so  apparent, 
when  seen  from  the  house  ;  but  when  viewed 
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from  the  garden,  the  house  does  not  work 
into  the  composition  as  the  grand  central 
finish  to  all  the  garden  vistas.  To  enlarge 
the  house,  and  also  to  add  a  little  to  its 
architectural  importance,  Mr.  Edwin  O. 
Sachs,  author  of  the  standard  work  on  the¬ 
atres,  was  commissioned  to  remodel  it;  and 
it  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  this 
gentleman,  that  the  writer  was  entrusted  with 
the  designing  and  laying  out  of  the  gardens. 


THE  TERRACES  FROM  THE  PAVILION 


It  will  he  seen  from  the  accompanying 
plan  that,  although  the  house  stands  close  to 
the  road  there  is  a  large  piece  ot  ground  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  shore.  By  the  erection  of 
a  connecting  bridge  over  the  public  highway 
this  space  has  been  brought  into  the  scheme. 
As  the  road  is  so  much  below  the  level  of 
the  house,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
unite  the  two  spaces  and  yet  to  screen  both 
sides  of  the  road  without  hiding  the  view  of 
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the  lower  ground  from  the  house.  To  the 
southeast,  however,  an  open  view  to  a  much- 
frequented  promenade,  had  the  effect  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  privacy, — that  essential  of  an 
English  garden.  This  difficulty  has  been 
overcome  by  erecting  a  pavilion  in  the  open 
part  of  the  view,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  out¬ 
look  will  be  screened  when  the  pergola, 
shown  on  the  sketch,  has  been  completed 
and  the  trees  between  the  terrace  and  the 
road  have  taken  shape  and  character.  Along 
a  portion  of  the  north  boundary,  which  lies 


it  will  be  noticed  that,  broadly  speaking,  a 
formal  and  architectural  treatment  has  been 
aimed  at.  Owing,  however,  to  the  character 
of  the  plantations  which  formed  part  of  the 
old  gardens,  and  which  it  was  undesirable  to 
remove,  a  compromise  has  been  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  newly-formed  planta¬ 
tions,  in  which  studied  formality  either  as 
regards  outline,  or  arrangement  of  shrubs, 
has  not  been  attempted,  excepting  where 
indicated  on  the  plan.  It  has,  nevertheless, 
been  found  possible  to  secure  a  certain 


FROM  THE  PARAPET  OF  THE  HOUSE 

between  the  two  public  highways,  there  are 
some  tall  stuccoed  houses,  giving  excellent 
shelter,  though  not  very  beautiful  objects  to 
look  upon.  They  are  no  worse,  however, 
than  the  modern  villas  immediately  opposite 
the  front  entrance,  which  are  fortunately 
screened  by  a  row  of  large  poplars  extending 
from  the  lodge  to  the  stables.  The  sum  of 
this  is  that,  excepting  to  the  south,  the  main 
interest  must  be  centered  in  the  garden,  and 
the  eye  must  not  be  offered  any  inducement 
to  go  beyond  the  boundaries. 

On  reference  to  the  layout  of  the  gardens, 
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amount  of  character  and  balance,  which,  so 
long  as  the  walls  and  balustrade  retain  their 
new  appearance,  is  rather  helpful  than  other¬ 
wise.  In  the  new  plantations  and  more 
especially  where  they  are  bordered  by  a  yew 
hedge,  flowering  trees  such  as  a  double- 
flowered  peach,  pyrus  malus,  sweet  almonds, 
amelanchier,  etc.,  have  been  freely  used,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  length  of  line  and 
pleasing  vistas.  For  such  specific  purposes 
these  species  are  just  as  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  formal  layout,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  landscape  garden,  for  are  not  most 
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garden  schemes  of  whatever  sort  either  made 
or  marred  by  the  planting?  Certainly  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  well- 
thought-out  plan,  with  every  feature  con¬ 
veniently  and  effectively  placed,  with  due 
consideration  as  to  the  various  aspects  and 
size  and  the  space  requisite  to  each,  whether 
sunny  or  shady,  open  or  screened.  Even 
when  this  is  done,  if  due  regard  is  not  paid  to 
the  planting  the  whole  effect  may  be  spoiled. 

The  requirements  of  the  garden  here 
attempted  are  many  and  varied  and  such  as 
only  apply  in  exceptional  cases.  For  in¬ 
stance,  this  is  essentially, — for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year, — a  week-end  house,  at 
which  the  owner  will  entertain  largely  from 
Friday  to  Tuesday  mornings,  as  is  usual  with 
city  gentlemen.  At  seasons  when  the  exhil¬ 
arations  afforded  by  the  sea,  such  as  yachting, 
fishing,  and  boating,  are  not  convenient,  it 
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becomes  necessary  to  provide  ample  accom¬ 
modation  for  garden  recreation.  The  latter 
forms  of  pastime  must  be  available  when  the 
former  are  not,  and  the  playgrounds  must  be 
sheltered  from  strong  winds.  As  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  effective  grouping  of  the  different 
grounds  allotted  to  recreative  purposes  in 
large  measure  has  decided  the  plan  of  the 
whole,  with  due  consideration,  therefore,  the 
following  enumerated  accommodation  was 
allotted,  (i)  A  large  circular  bowling-green 
capable  of  accommodating  many  sets,' and 
also  on  occasion  available  for  tennis.  (2)  A 
large  tennis-lawn  for  two  courts.  (3)  A  full- 
sized  croquet  lawn,  in  addition  to  a  three- 
hole  golf-course,  with  its  accompanying 
pavilion.  Archery  is  possible  in  several 
parts  of  the  garden  park,  whilst  the  lily-pond 
is  large  enough  for  model  yacht  racing,  a 
sport  keenly  appreciated  by  many. 
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As  a  contrast 
to  a  town  house, 
the  gardens  are 
to  be  as  gay 
with  flowers  and 
shrubs  as  cir- 
cumstances 
allow,  and  there¬ 
fore  provision 
has  to  be  made 
for  the  constant 
replenishing  and 
refurnishing  of 
the  borders,  vases,  etc.,  for  which  plants 
have  to  be  cultivated  in  quarters  especially 
prepared  for  them.  Fortunately  the  mild 
equable  climate  along  this  coast  assures 
success  in  this  department.  Unlike  an  old 
ancestral  home  whose  owner  religiously 
plants  for  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions,  immediate  effect  is  what  is  here 
required.  To  secure  it  an  abundance  of 
architectural  features  is  needed  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  choice  of  trees 


which  are  of 
quick  growth. 
In  the  center 
of  a  popular 
watering-place 
privacy  is  always 
desirable  in  the 
formation  of  a 
garden  ;  and  to 
secure  this,  in 
addition  to  the 
raised  terrace 
already  referred 
to,  banks  of  earth  have  been  thrown  up  and 
thickly  planted  where  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  did  not  secure  due  seclusion. 

I'he  problem  here  was  to  wed  the  some¬ 
what  stately  Italian  Renaissance  house  to  the 
distinctly  rural  recreative  characteristics  of 
the  ground,  without  losing  the  pervading 

character  of  dignity  in  the  former,  and  to 

pleasingly  surround  the  spacious  lawns  of 
the  latter,  and  lead  from  one  to  the  other 
without  incongruous  disjointed  breaks  or 
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THE  GARDEN  PAVILION,  (Pergola  to  be  added) 

interpolations.  The  two  great  factors  relied 
upon  to  bring  about  this  union  and  com¬ 
pleteness  are  such  architectural  adjuncts  to 
the  house  as  terraces  and  various  minor 
buildings  at  effective  positions,  either  as  a 
finish  to  terrace  walls  or  at  effective  locations 
in  the  freer  portion  of  the  ground,  and  also 
the  plantations.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
architectural  detail  is  carried  out  in  a  stone¬ 
like  terra-cotta  (specially  made  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  old  stonework)  conforming 
with  the  style  of  the  house  both  in  that 
design  and  detail  which  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  success.  Into  much  of  this 
new  work  has  been  incorporated  dim  old 
garden  details  collected  at  home  and  abroad 
hy  the  owner.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
center  of  the  fountain,  the  gnomen  on  the 
sun-dials,  urns  and  vases  on  piers,  and  the 
wrought  iron  work  which  has  all  been  col¬ 
lected  in  Spain.  Unfortunately  when  the 
photographs  were  taken,  many  of  these  de¬ 
tails  were  still  either  to  be  placed  in  position 
or  were  incomplete  in  themselves. 


WALMER  LODGE 

The  most  important  of  all  the  architectural 
portion  of  the  garden  design  is  the  raised 
terrace  supporting  the  pergola  and  finished  by 
the  pavilion.  The  raised  walk  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  paved  with  a  brick  filling  be¬ 
tween  a  pattern  laid  in  stone,  and  square 
terra-cotta  vases,  planted  with  standard  sweet 
bays,  are  to  be  placed  along  the  pergola  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  T  he  latter  will  be 
very  valuable  in  assisting  to  furnish  the  ter¬ 
race  with  greenery,  until  such  time  as  the 
pillars  and  rafters  are  clothed  with  climbers. 
As  will  be  gathered  from  the  plan  and  pho¬ 
tograph,  a  room  is  provided  in  the  basement 
of  the  pavilion  for  use  as  a  photographic 
dark  room  ;  the  roof  is  arranged  as  a  flat, 
projecting  by  a  balustrade  and  parapet  wall, 
thereby  securing  an  exceptionally  fine  view 
of  the  sea  and  the  landscape  to  the  south 
and  west.  The  interior  of  the  pavilion  is 
being  panelled  in  oak,  and  the  floor  paved 
in  marble.  The  ceiling  is  being  finished  in 
modeled  plaster  panels,  representing  music 
and  dancing.  Some  reference  should  be 
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made  to  the  conservatories,  which  are  to  he 
erected  in  the  enclosed  garden  near  the  resi¬ 
dence  in  order  to  rear  ornamental  palms  and 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  house.  The 
central  position  is  to  he  treated  architecturally 
as  a  small  winter-garden;  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  purpose  in  view  of  hiding  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  property,  is  to  be  carried  as  high  as  the 
rules  of  proportion  will  admit.  The  walk 
leading  to  this  is  to  be  kept  gay  throughout 
the  greater  part  ot  the  year  by  bedding  out 
plants  arranged  in  masses  for  colour  effect. 

To  complete  the  screen  against  the  ad¬ 
joining  property  it  is  under  consideration  to 
build  an  addition  to  the  lodge.  When  this 
is  carried  out  the  entrance  will  be  through 
an  arch,  and  an  additional  bed-room  to  the 
gardener’s  cottage  will  be  secured,  as  well  as 
a  day-and-night  room  on  the  opposite  side 
for  the  use  of  a  footman.  The  position  of 
the  kitchen-garden  (one  and  a  half  acres  in 
extent)  is  indicated  on  the  plan,  and  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  pleasure  gardens  by  a  rose 
walk  over  which  are  thrown  arches  twenty- 
five  feet  apart.  The  kitchen-garden  is 
surrounded  by  a  good  fruit  wall  ten  feet 
high,  a  gardener’s  cottage  being  planned  to 
occupy  the  southwest  corner.  Along  the 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ROSE  WALK 


main  walks  have  been  arranged  fruit  espaliers, 
both  walls  and  espaliers  being  planted  with 
the  choicest  varieties.  In  the  more  ornate 
portions  of  the  ground,  are  certain  effective 
positions,  and  at  openings  in  the  yew  hedges 
there  has  been  introduced  a  feeling  of  quaint¬ 
ness  by  the  insertion  of  clipped  trees  and 
clipped  arches,  which  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
appropriate  when  seen  in  conjunction  with 
long  stretches  of  clipped  yew  hedges,  here  so 
necessary  as  a  protection  from  the  sea.  By 
good  fortune  the  proprietor  secured  excellent 
specimens,  which  have  been  successfully 
moved,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  illustrations. 

In  considering  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  the 
garden,  important  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  more  human 
or,  truthfully  speaking,  the  poetic  side  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  To  be  successful,  a 
garden  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
comfortable,  shady,  or  sunny  recreation  and 
promenading  ground,  garnished  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  flowers,  and  studded  with  a  wealth 
of  various  trees.  This  is  a  fact  which  any 
person  of  artistic  perception  can  demonstrate 
by  analyzing  a  well-arranged  picture  :  let  us 
say  a  landscape,  by  preference,  as  being  the 
nearest  to  the  subject  matter  in  hand,  where 
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every  adjunct — trees,  rocks,  stones,  water, 
tufts  of  herbage — all  tell  their  tale  in  en¬ 
hancing  some  speaking  preconceived  effect 
of  mind,  of  which  the  beholder  is  made  con¬ 
scious,  all  knit  together  in  one  harmonious 
and  appropriate  whole.  So  in  a  well-arranged 
garden,  no  matter  how  richly  garnished,  how 
perfect  in  growth  the  trees  and  shrubs  or 
how  gay  the  flowers  ;  if  these  harmonizing 
qualities  are  absent,  the  general  verdict  either 
sooner  or  later  is  failure.  How  sad  it  is  to  see 
in  gardens  this  failure  to  grasp  a  purpose  in  the 
whole,  and  to  discover  incapacity  on  the  part 
of  the  designer  to  unite  the  various  component 
parts  in  one  united  coherent  harmony,  dotting 
where  either  mass  or  expanse  is  desirable  and 
vice  versa,  planting  perhaps  in  accordance 
with  some  prescribed  book-advocated  trick  of 
inserting  dark  foliaged  trees  in  the  recessed 
part  of  the  plantations  and  light  foliaged  ones 
in  the  prominent  parts,  irrespective  of  the 
more  important  fact  of  the  habits  of  branching 
of  each  variety,  and  the  size  and  scale  of 
leafage  of  each  neighboring  tree. 

Most  melancholy  it  is  to  find  these  ex¬ 
pressionless  gardens  and  parks.  And  what 
an  abundance  of  this  mediocre  work  is  to  be 
found,  whose  authors  seem  always  to  be  pent 
up  in  the  shoals  and  shallows  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  never  recognizing  the  time  and  tide 
of  depth  and  clearness  of  vision  ;  the  free¬ 
dom  and  breadth  of  purpose — the  deeper 
waters — that  the  former  shoals  and  shadows 
lead  to.  No  matter  what  the  utilitarian 
demands  are,  in  an  average  of  ninety-nine 


cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  garden  designer 
should,  by  the  aid  of  the  variety  of  materials 
at  his  command,  succeed  in  securing  an 
agreeable  charm,  and  a  suitable  expression  of 
completeness  to  his  scheme  as  a  whole, — a 
far  more  desirable  end  than  to  merely  divert 
the  mind  to  a  few  clever  gardening  tricks, 
which,  no  matter  how  well  done,  very  soon 
weary  the  beholder. 

The  historic  association  of  Dover  and  its 
neighborhood  are  known  to  every  school 
boy,  but  few  seem  to  know  that  Walmer 
Lodge  stood  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  Camp. 
It  therefore  caused  a  considerable  sensation 
when  the  gardener’s  foreman  came  across  the 
beautiful  pottery  shown  in  the  photograph  ; 
the  find  being  one  of  the  most  notable  on 
record.  Of  course  the  most  valuable  piece 
in  the  collection  is  the  beautiful  glass  jar  to 
which  the  photograph  does  not  by  any  means 
do  justice,  since  its  beauty  consists  (as  is  the 
case  with  all  old  Roman  glass)  in  its  irides¬ 
cence.  When  found,  the  largest  of  the 
pieces  contained  cremated  remains,  whilst 
the  smaller  cups  were  arranged  around  them 
suggesting  that  they  had  been  a  kind  of 
offering  to  the  remains  of  the  departed.  The 
site  upon  which  these  were  found  is  now 
marked  by  a  sun-dial  which  bears  an  in¬ 
scription  recording  the  find,  and  the  date 
upon  which  the  objects  were  unearthed,  whilst 
the  pavilion  at  the  end  of  the  raised  terrace 
has  been  arranged  as  a  garden  museum, 
specially  fitted  cases  having  been  constructed 
with  the  oak  panelling. 
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The  Treatment  of  City  Squares 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  Cl W 
SOU  ARES.—  1 1. 

HE  open  spaces  are,  or  should  he,  the 
ornaments  of  the  city.  That  is  the  new 
rule  of  the  new  Science  of  Modern  City 
Making.  They  are  not  created  now  for 
open-air  markets  ;  and  if  they  are  used  for 
short  cuts,  such  use  is  not  to  be  made  con¬ 
spicuous.  Their  mode  of  city  adornment  is 
various.  They  may  enhance  the  decorative¬ 
ness  of  the  adjoining  architecture,  they  may 
bring  the  welcome  contrast  of  nature  into 
city  streets ;  but  whatever  they  do  they 
should  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
town. 

When  one  passes  from  the  congestion  of 
the  business  district  and  the  demands  of 
traffic  become  less  insistent,  this  requirement 
of  decorativeness  is  increased.  It  might,  in¬ 
deed,  be  said  that  as  the  choice  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  furniture  differs  for  each  room 
of  the  house,  so  in  the  different  parts  of  a 


city  the  furnishings  of  the  street  form  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  choice  and  arrangement  that  is  not 
to  be  solved  by  the  rules  that  apply  to  any 
other  district.  Of  the  ornamental  open 
spaces,  as  the  most  conspicuous  furnishings, 
this  is  true  especially  ;  and  when  these  spaces 
grow  large  enough  to  admit  of  planting,  a 
new  set  of  principles  is  encountered.  Some 
familiar  examples  which  will  serve  as  types 
may  be  observed. 

There  are  not  many  small  open  spaces 
in  the  United  States  that  have  so  wide  a 
reputation  as  Copley  Square,  in  Boston. 
But  there  must  be  very  few  persons  who, 
knowing  it  well  by  name,  have  come  upon 
it  for  the  first  time  without  a  shock  of 
disappointment.  For  the  glory  of  Copley 
Square  is  the  glory,  so  rare  with  us, 
of  the  surrounding  architecture  ;  and  the 
space  itself  is  composed  only  of  flat 
triangular  areas  that  are  enclosed  by  low 
stone  copings.  But  there  are  lessons  to 
he  learned  from  Copley  Square;  tor,  if 
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little  has  seemingly  been  done  for  it,  that 
little  is  strongly  marked. 

Here  was  a  space  at  the  juncture  of 
arterial  streets  and  made  notable  by  the 
interest  and  excellence  of  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  basic  points,  then,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  square  were  to  be  regard 
for  the  architecture  and  for  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  the  traffic  from  the  important 
streets.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  streets 
are  carried  through  the  space  in  their  natural 
line  of  extension,  and  what  might,  by  their 
diversion,  have  become  a  little  park  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  couple  of  green  islands  in 
an  ocean  of  pavement.  Like  a  breakwater 
around  each  one  has  been  put  the  coping  to 
keep  the  streams  of  traffic  in  bounds.  That 
none  of  the  surrounding  architecture  may 
be  screened,  no  trees  here  cast  their  shade. 
Thus  were  some  sacrifices  required. 

But  Copley  Square’s  lessons  are  not  all 
negative.  After  many  months  of  effort,  and 
a  great  deal  of  subsequent  litigation,  a 
special  statute  was  enacted  and  established 
prohibiting  the  erection  on  Copley  Square  of 
any  building  more  than  ninety  feet  in  height, 
the  special  purpose  of  the  legislation  being 
to  prevent  the  proposed  erection  of  an 
apartment  house  so  tall  as  to  threaten 
seriously  to  dwarf  Trinity  Church,  the 
Public  Library,  and  other  good  structures. 

I  his  was  a  step  well  taken.  Hygienically,  a 
square,  of  course,  will  bear  taller  buildings 
than  a  street.  Jn  fact,  in  European  cities 
the  restriction  on  building  heights  very 
familiarly  proportions  the  limit  of  height  to 
the  width  of  the  thoroughfare  upon  which 
the  building  faces,  though  usually  with  a 


wise  proviso  as  to  maximum  height  in  order 
to  safeguard  broad  squares.1  We  have  no 
such  graduated  restriction  in  America,  and — 
in  the  common  absence  of  any  legislation 
as  to  height — we  put  good  low  structures 
at  the  mercy  of  the  first  conscienceless 
builder.  "T  he  treatment  of  Copley  Square, 
then,  offers  in  this  particular  a  very  im¬ 
portant  suggestion,  and  one  that  has  made 
it  famous. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  courageous  act,  the 
treatment  had  been  timid  in  the  extreme. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  grass  plots. 
Lately,  however,  some  flower  beds  have  been 
laid  out  in  geometrical  contortions  and  filled 
with  bright-hued  flowers.  The  result  gives  the 
impression  of  a  civic  skirt  dance  between  the 
stately  library  and  the  church,  all  the 
reposefulness  of  an  architectural  base 
destroyed.  The  grass  had  been  at  least 
unaggressive,  but  conditions  so  urgently 
invited  something  positive  that  turf  alone 
could  not  be  satisfactory.  The  only  treat¬ 
ment  here  must,  indeed,  be  frankly  formal ;  but 
surely  not  that  of  carpet-planting.  At  least 
there  might  be  clustered  shrubs.  Whether 
the  unusual  character  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  does  not  also  invite  symbolic 
representation  in  statues,  made  the  more 
suitable  by  the  architectural  pretensions  of 
the  square,  is  a  question  for  sculptors. 
One  would  think  it  should  be  easy  to 
combine  the  sculpture  and  the  planting. 

But  this  at  least  can  be  said  :  Copley 
Square  would  not  disappoint  the  average 
visitor  half  as  much  if  it  were  consistent  and 
complete.  Granted  the  wisdom  of  the  sac¬ 
rifices  made,  granted  the  evidences  of  care 
expended  on  the  plots  as  they  stand,  and 
still  the  space  looks  half  finished.  It  is 
crude  where,  of  all  places  in  Boston — and 
is  not  that  to  say  in  the  United  States — the 
treatment  should  be  refined.  For  behold 
the  barbarity  of  the  telegraph  poles  against 
the  lovely  library;  see  the  ugly  lamp  post 
where  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
for  public  beauty.  Overhead  wires  cross 
and  recross,  and  against  the  library’s  pale 
granite  the  graceless  trolley  poles  rise  black. 
It  is  well  to  limit  the  height  of  the  buildings 

1  The  law  of  Rome,  for  example,  is  that  a  structure's  height  must 
not  exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street,  with  a 
maximum  limit  of  78  '/>  feet. 
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on  Copley  Square;  it  is  well  to  preserve  for 
greensward,  however  timidly,  some  area  that 
might  have  been  pavement;  but,  while 
adopting  strictly  urban  treatment,  it  should 
have  been  carried  a  little  farther  and  the 
furnishings  ot  the  street  made  worthy  their 
surroundings — not  left  like  those  of  a  frontier 
town.  Such  a  change  would  make  more 
difference  than  is  commonly  realized. 

At  Sixtieth  street  and  Fifth  avenue  in 


the  city-bound  the  planting  of  Copley  Square 
can  mean  verv  little ;  there  is  no  need  to  put 
a  bench  there.  But  this  bed  of  bright  flowers 
in  New  York  means  much  to  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  the  country  sunshine  and  freshness 
that  was  imprisoned  in  the  bulbs  is  flooding 
the  district,  and  all  day  a  half  dozen  benches, 
their  backs  to  the  costly  club,  are  occupied. 
Flowers  are  something  that  even  a  very  small 
open  space  can  bring  with  welcome  to  the 
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New  York  there  is  an  open  space  that  is 
somewhat  similar.  But  it  has  been  treated 
wi  th  more  courage  and,  for  once,  with  better 
success  than  is  the  like  condition  in  Boston. 
The  lighting  apparatus,  standing  out  strongly 
against  the  white  marble  of  the  “  Millionaires’ 
Club  ”  is  ornate  and  decorative.  At  either 
end  of  a  grass  plot  stands  an  elm,  offering 
no  interference  to  the  view  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  while  the  space  that  another  grass 
plot  might  have  occupied  is  converted  into 
a  gay  bed  of  tulips,  enclosed — unhappilv,  if 
necessarily — but  as  lightly  as  possible.  To 


city,  if,  instead  of  seeming  to  writhe  in  their 
new  environment,  they  lie  in  their  beds  with 
unobtrusive,  restful,  comfort. 

There  is  another  thing  which  the  square 
may  always  bring  with  welcome.  We  spoke 
of  it  in  the  paper  on  squares  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  district ;  but  it  is  as  true  of  those  among 
the  residences.  This  is  running  water.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  satisfactory  device  is  a  foun¬ 
tain.  The  playground’s  shallow  pool,  how¬ 
ever,  where  children  may  wade  or  sail  their 
boats,  gives  pleasure  from  many  points  of 
view,  and  though  the  playgrounds  offer  a 
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problem  in  themselves — and  one  in  which 
estheticism  is  not  the  paramount  consider¬ 
ation — yet  the  pool’s  grateful  change  to  the 
common  city  scenes  contains  suggestion  for 
ornamental  open  spaces.  A  round  pool, 
flower  bordered,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
treatment  for  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 
In  this  unexpected  placidity  rushing  Broad¬ 
way  terminates.  There  is  enough  formalism 
to  retain  the  urban  character  of  the  spot  and 
enough  tranquility  to  recall  the  Dutch  origin 
of  the  space.  When  tall  office  buildings 
crowd  around  it,  the  contrast  may  become 
too  violent,  so  that  even  history  will  not 
excuse  such  incongruity  ;  but  generally  in  a 
quiet  residential  section,  far  from  any  natural 
body  of  water,  the  treatment  should  prove 
very  charming. 

The  opportunity  of  the  open  space  should 
be  availed  of  to  add  to  turf,  and  flowers,  and 
idling  or  dancing  water,  two  other  potent 
factors,  none  too  easy  otherwise  to  obtain,  in 
the  development  of  city  beauty.  And  this 
is  true  especially  of  that  larger  area  which 
the  less  crowded  portions  of  the  city  can 
usually  spare  for  purposes  so  good  and 
pleasant.  These  factors  are  clusters  of  trees 
and  their  background  of  verdure  for  civic 


sculpture.  The  trees  are  not  only  lovely 
in  themselves,  and  gratifying  for  the  shade 
which  they  afford  ;  but  most  acceptably  do 
they  close  the  vista  of  a  street  or  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  screen  to  separate  distinct  sections  of  a 
town.  For  the  best  effect,  the  space  should 
be  large  enough  to  include  without  crowding 
a  goodly  number.  Boston  Common  is  so 
large  that  a  more  encouraging  example  is 
found  in  the  equally  well  known  Madison 
Square,  New  York.  Here,  as  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  the  trees  are  the  principal  feature,  the 
grass  plots  amounting  to  little  by  comparison. 

In  the  illustration  there  is  shown  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  statue  with  that  background  of 
verdure  for  which  nearly  all  sculpture  is  the 
better,  foliage  strengthening  the  outline  and 
giving  life  and  warmth  to  the  whole  effect. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
possibilities  of  the  open  space;  but  it  is  one 
that  is  too  little  considered,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  statue  should  be  in  the 
square  to  be  thus  benefited.  A  fine  effect 
can  very  often  be  secured  for  the  statue  of 
the  street  by  so  placing  it  that  it  will  be  seen 
against  the  green  background  of  a  square. 
But  in  order  that  it  may  be  always  thus 
seen,  some  ingenuity  is  required.  In  the 
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Wilhelms-Platz,  Berlin,  a  statue  that  can  be 
viewed  only  against  a  background  of  verdure 
is,  by  a  clever  device  of  the  landscape  archi¬ 
tect,  kept  apparently  in  the  highway,  as  part 
of  the  street’s  adornment — when  the  tempta¬ 
tion  must  have  been  to  enclose  it  in  the  platz, 
and  so  to  some  extent  to  hide  it.  In  the 
Piazza  Cavour,  at  Milan,  there  is,  perhaps, 
offered  a  yet 
better  example 
of  the  street 
statue  thus 
backed,  and 
still  an  example 
typical  of  a 
large  class. 

Phis  ten¬ 
dency  of  the 
planted  open 
space  to  hide 
the  sculpture  it 
encloses  can  be 
overcome  it 
care  be  taken. 

And  since  the 
true  function 
of  these  deco¬ 
rative  squares 
is  the  city’s 
adornment  by 
entering  into  its 
very  anatomy, 
as  necessary 
parts  of  it,  there 
is  great  need 
that  such  care 
be  given.  At 
Washington  BOWLINC  0REEN 
Place  in  Balti¬ 
more,  there  is  a  very  interesting  illustration. 
Charles  Street  broadens  here  so  that  the 
roadway,  dividing,  encloses  an  ornamental 
square.  The  treatment  adopted  has  been 
extremely  formal,  too  stilted ly  so  to  be 
wholly  pleasing;  but  that  detail  need  not 
now  concern  us.  The  point  to  be  made  is 
that  a  statue  in  the  center  of  the  square  is 
rendered  a  part  of  the  street  decoration.  A 
line  of  trees  planted  along  either  side  of  the 
square,  exactly  on  the  extension  of  the  street’s 
building  line,  prolongs  the  street’s  vista. 
And  this  is,  further,  preserved  carefully  by 
the  absence  of  conspicuous  screens  at  the 


ends  of  the  square.  The  very  entrances  are 
placed  at  the  corners ;  and  the  statue,  which 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  space  and  can  be 
seen  only  against  a  background  of  turf,  is 
exactly  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  street  and 
thus  appears  to  belong  to  it.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  Washington  Place  seems  to 
be  a  glorified  bit  of  Charles  Street,  and  not  a 

distinct  square. 
Another  inter¬ 
esting  detail 
here,  deserving 
note  for  its 
suggestiveness, 
is  that,  while 
the  walks  curve 
in  apparently 
luxurious  indo- 
1  e  n  c  e  ,  their 


curves 

are  so 

adjusted  to  one 

another 

that 

the  hurried 

pedes 

t  r  i  a  n  , 

leaving  the 

Charles 

Street 

sidewalk  and 

oblige 

?  d  to 

traverse  the 

square, 

,  need 

barely 

deviate 

from  a 

straight 

line 

in  so 

doing. 

He  can 

loiter 

it  he 

wishes, 

but  he 

is  not 

obliged 
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to  do  so.  A 
number  of  the 
“circles”  in  Washington,  with  their  sculptured 
heroes,  also  illustrate  so  well  the  adornment 
of  the  street  that  their  provision  is  regarded 
as  a  conspicuous  merit  of  the  Washington 
street-plan. 

This  consideration  of  squares  that  are 
large  enough  to  admit  of  planting,  most 
incomplete  though  it  has  had  to  be,  has  yet 
been  sufficient  to  bring  out  certain  general 
principles  of  value,  tor  all  these  squares 
have  been  types.  It  is  clear,  first,  that  since 
the  function  of  the  open  spaces  is  to  adorn, 
as  far  as  compatible  with  the  needs  of  traffic, 
the  treatment  adopted,  however  simple, 
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WASHINGTON  PLACE,  From  the  North 


BALTIMORE 


should  be  consistent  and  com¬ 
plete.  If  it  safeguards  the 
architecture,  reserves  precious 
space  tor  greensward  and  builds 
a  stone  coping  all  around  this, 
so  that  the  grass,  once  planted, 
may  be  preserved,  and  then 
permits  incongruously  the 
erection  of  hideous  poles,  it 
makes,  for  all  its  straining,  a 
quite  pathetic  failure.  In  fact, 
how  often  one  has  to  see  an 
ugly  telegraph  pole  rising  from 
the  center  of  a  mid-street  bed  of 
gorgeous  flowers  !  The  thing 
would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were 
not  so  sad.  Then  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  open  space  affords 
an  opportunity  to  bring  into 
the  city  these  decorative  and 
precious  elements:  grass, 
flowers,  water  and  trees,  and 
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to  offer  the  welcome  background  of  verdure 
to  civic  statues. 

That  formalism  is  the  better  mode  of 
general  treatment,  has  not  been  emphasized, 
because  it  has  been  obvious  in  each  cited 


the  square  a  decorative  adjunct  of  the 
street,  adorning  by  the  opportunity  it 
offers  to  bring  to  the  street’s  aid  such 
powerful  and  unusual  factors  for  city 
beauty  as  flowers  and  trees  and  running 


case.  Behind  it,  however,  there  is  this 
reason  :  the  open  space  of  the  city,  if 
it  be  not  large  enough  properly  to  be 
called  a  park,  is  too  small  to  shut  out 
the  city.  Even  if  there  be  no  architec¬ 
tural  or  monumental  construction  to  give 
the  keynote  to  the  square’s  arrangement, 
the  city’s  buildings  will  peer  over  all  its 
boundaries  and  the  noise  of  traffic  will 
be  heard  in  its  quietest  corners.  To 
attempt,  then,  to  imitate  the  country 
here,  with  naturalness  of  effect,  were 
absurd.  It  is  best  to  accept  frankly 
the  urban  conditions  and  to  make 


water — but  using  these  with  respect  for  the 
architecture. 

There  are  further  considerations  regard¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  city  squares  that 
will  have  to  be  saved  for  another  time, 
for  some  squares  that  have  a  special 
function  to  perform  require  a  special 
treatment.  But  even  for  them  the  general 
principles  here  discussed  are  applicable, 
since  these  are  definite  points  in  the  Science 
of  Modern  City  Making,  and  whatever 
complexity  is  subsequently  developed  starts 
with  these  assumed. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
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A  ROW  OK  SUBURBAN  STORKS. 

AT  GLEN  SI  DE  FARMS,  PENNA. 

Designed  by  Lawrence  Visscher  Boyd,  Architect. 

However  beautiful  many  of  our  sub¬ 
urbs  appear  when  we  have  left  the  railroad 
and  strike  into  the  real  country,  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  we  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
sight  ot  ugly  and  squalid  buildings  as  we  alight 
from  the  train.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  show  what  has  been  done  at  Glenside 
Farms,  Pennsylvania,  to  make  attractive  that 
focus  of  suburban  life  :  the  station  and  the 
tew  shops  which  minister  to  the  daily  wants 
ot  the  residents.  Here  a  delightful  farm 
land  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  W.  '1'.  B. 
Roberts  into  a  prosperous  suburb,  as  rural 
in  its  character  as  can  anywhere  be  found 
within  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  a  large 
city.  All  the  improvements  in  the  com- 


THE  NORTH  END  OK  THE  ROW 

munity  were  entirely  under  one  control,  and 
the  opportunities  obtained  thereby  for  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  best  account  every  portion  of  the 
original  land  are  obvious. 


A  ROW  OF  STORES 


GLENSIDE,  PENNA. 
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The  buildings  here  shown  were  placed 
upon  a  tract  so  near  the  trains  as  to  he 
unavailable  lor  large  size  dwellings.  By 
placing  the  shops  in  a  row,  economy  of 
space  and  construction  has  been  gained 
and  yet  complete  comfort  for  the  families 
of  the  merchants  is  provided  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  four  of  the  stores  at  least.  The 
remaining  two  offer  themselves  to  tenants 
requiring  less  space  and  accommodation. 
Four  bed  rooms — two  of  which  are  in  the 
roof — are  included  in  the  living  part  of  each 


store,  and  the  planting  of  hedges  and  masses 
of  shrubbery  has  greatly  increased  the  attract¬ 
iveness  of  the  surroundings.  The  first  storv 
walls  are  of  local  brick — the  “  run  of  the  kiln  ” 
— which  gives  a  considerable  variety  of  color; 
and  the  joints  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  upper  portions  are  covered  with 
a  stucco  naturally  colored  by  the  Jersey 
gravel  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  half 
timbers  are  of  rough  chestnut  stained  a  dark 
umber,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  unfading 
green  slate. 
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saken  the  lesser  towns  until  their  names  are 
now  recorded  only  in  shipping  lists  and  ledgers 
which  have  been  mouldering  tor  half  a  century 
in  empty  warehouses  and  dismantled  offices. 

I'he  decay  of  commerce  in  a  community 
preserves  its  antiquities.  New  York  and 
Boston  have  few  landmarks  to  show  of  the 
times  when  they  were  rivals  of  Nantucket; 
but  Nantucket,  Salem,  Newburyport  and 
New  Bedford  remain  to-day  in  many  respects 
unchanged  in  appearance  since  trade  lan¬ 
guished  in  them.  It  is  consequently  in  these 
towns  that  we  find  examples  of  streets,  houses, 
gardens,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which 
pleased  our  ancestors  and  which  now  please 
us  on  account  of  their  quaintness  and  their 
associations.  The  student  of  gardens  who  is 
not  a  worshipper  of  these  qualities  will  find 
but  little  to  interest  him  in  the  ruined  gardens 
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TWO 

NANTUCKET 

GARDENS 

BY 

ARTHUR  A.  SHURTLEFF. 


OF  those  frag¬ 
ments  ot  the 
state  of  M assachu- 
setts  which  lie 
detached  from  the 
mainland  off  the 
southern  coast  of 
Cape  Cod,  only 
one  has  harbored  a 
comm  u  nity  ofsuffi- 
cient  size  and  indi¬ 
viduality  to  entitle 
it  to  be  named  with 
the  more  important 
A  figure-head  on  the  towns  of  the  main- 
stable,  sanford  place  land.  That  frag¬ 
ment  is  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  and  its  largest  settlement, 
known  as  the  town  of  Nantucket,  has  always 
been  associated  in  the  early 
history  of  New  England  with 
the  famous  maritime  countries 
of  the  Old  World.  In  those 
days  the  frigates,  merchantmen 
and  whalers  of  Salem  and 
Newburyport,  New  Bedford 
and  Nantucket,  were  as  well 
known  in  foreign  ports  as  the 
ships  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia ;  and  the 
world’s  trade  looked  upon 
these  towns  of  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  as  important  centers  in 
its  ganglia  of  production  and 
carrying.  This  glory  has  for- 
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SANFORD  PLACE 

earned  upon  the  high  seas,  and  her  carpenters 
were  skilled  in  ship  framing  and  in  figurehead 
carving.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
houses  of  the  captains  were  shiplike, — staunch, 
modestly  small,  prettily  paneled  and  corniced, 
and  neat  to  the  last  degree.  They  were  placed 


MAIN  PATH,  Looking  toward  the  Stable  Yard 


ot  Nantucket,  for  there  are  present  in  them 
no  striking  characteristics  of  design  or  excel¬ 
lencies  of  architectural  detail  which  can  com¬ 
pare  with  many  a  garden  upon  the  mainland. 

Nantucket  was  the  home  of  seafaring  men. 
The  moneys  which  built  her  houses  were 
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THE  SANFORD  PLACE  FROM  THE  STREET  NANTUCKET 


closely  together 
like  ships  in  a 
haven,  and  their 
owners  looked 
with  unenvious 
eyes  upon  the 
acres  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  moorland  in 
the  interior  of  the 
island.  Idle  mari¬ 
time  interests  of 
the  people  and 
the  unproductive 
soil  gave  little 
encouragem  ent 
to  farming.  So 
sterile  was  the  soil 
that  many  garden 
plots  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  rich 
earth  brought  in 
ships  from  the 
fallow  lands  across 
the  water  to  the 
north.  However 
it  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  Nan¬ 
tucket  was  appar¬ 
ently  deficient  in 
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gardens  as  com¬ 
pared  with  con¬ 
temporary  towns 
upon  the  coast  of 
the  mainland,  if 
we  are  to  take  as 
evidence  the 
singular  dearth  of 
gardens  existing 
to-day.  Disap¬ 
pointing  though 
Nantucket  gar¬ 
dens  are  in  point 
of  numbers,  they 
possess  the  charm 
of  the  best  New 
England  gardens 
to  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  is 
to  be  attributed 
perhaps  to  the 
mildness  of  the 
island’s  climate 
which  allows 
many  of  the  less 
hardy  plants  a 
more  luxuriant 
growth  than  is 
possible  upon  the 
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ALONG  THE  MAIN  PATH 


mainland  and  gives  a  longer  life  to  arbors,  and 
other  structures  of  wood.  It  is  also  to  be 
attributed  to  the  care  with  which  these  gardens 
have  been  maintained,  and  their  freedom  from 
modern  innovations,  like  the  cast-iron  vase 
and  plants  with  foliage  of  violent  color  con¬ 
trast.  Their  designers  seem  to  have  realized 
the  value  of  a  direct  relation  between  the  gar¬ 
den  and  the  house,  and  the  effectiveness  of  a 
formal  design  in  the  garden  itself.  The  rect¬ 
angular  shape  of  the  land  about  the  house  and 
the  rectangular  subdivision  of  the  house  into 
rooms,  suggested  a  general  design  tor  the 
garden  which  hardly  could  be  improved.  The 
garden  was  treated  as  a  modified  extension  of 
the  house-plan  in  which  clipped  box  edging, 
clearly  defined  walks,  symmetrically  placed 
arbors  and  vine-clad  fences  repeated  the  struct¬ 
ure  and  ornaments  of  the  indoor  dwelling. 
Distracting  views  of  adjoining  houses  and 
traffic  were  screened  from  sight  by  high 
boundary  fences,  walls,  and  plantations  which 
extended  the  privacy  of  the  house  into  the 
garden.  A  further  degree  of  seclusion  was 
attained  by  plantations  of  apple  and  pear  trees 
which  tempered  the  light  from  the  sky  without 
producing  a  shade  too  dense  for  the  thrifty 


SANFORD  PLACE 


growth  of  verdure  beneath.  These  trees 
also  furnished  a  display  of  blossoms  in  May 
which  almost  outrivaled  the  later  flowers  of 
summer.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  gardens  served  a  real  usefulness  in  the 
family  life,  if  we  are  to  accept  as  evidence  the 
presence  of  arbors  and  benches  which  afford 
agreeable  resting  places  while  offering  effec¬ 
tive  vantage  points  for  views  of  the  garden. 
Better  testimony  of  the  gardens’  favor  in  the 
family  regard  is  evidenced  by  the  mere  fact 
of  their  existence  to-day  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
during  which  they  would  have  been  overgrown 
and  obliterated  had  they  not  enjoyed  constant 
and  appreciative  care.  Destruction  by  the 
weather  of  wooden  buildings  is  slow,  and  it 
can  be  arrested  from  year  to  year  by  renewal 
of  shingles  and  clapboards ;  but  the  gardens 
fall  so  quickly  a  prey  to  exposure  that,  with¬ 
out  the  painstaking  care  of  appreciation,  they 
are  likely  to  be  lost  as  records  and  as  places 
of  delight.  They  belong  to  a  period  of 
wooden  architecture,  and  therefore  their 
arbors,  benches,  and  terrace  steps  are  frail  and 
quickly  fall  to  ruin.  Indeed  the  most  persist¬ 
ing  objects  in  them  are  usually  the  edgings  of 
box  which  often  outlive  the  apparently  more 
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permanent  paths  and  low  terraces  of  the 
garden.  Happily  there  are  hands  which 
care  for  many  of  these  gardens,  and  re¬ 
pair  their  ruins  tenderly  as  they  dwindle, 
taking  delight  in  the  generations  of  roses 
which  have  blossomed  year  after  year  for 
half  a  century  or  more  in  the  same  knot 
or  bed. 


The  accompanying  plans  and  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrate  the  Sanford  and  King 
gardens  which  are  perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  older  gardens  on  the  island. 

Sad  to  say,  like  the  majority  of  existing 
New  England  gardens,  they  were  built  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  being  the  date 
ascribed  to  them.  Fortunately  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  tradition  that  they  were 
copied  from  much  older  gardens  then  in  their 
prime.  A  detailed  description  either  of  the 
design  of  these  estates  or  their  plantations 
would  perhaps  prove  tiresome,  but  it  may  be 
profitable  however  to  consider  briefly  a  few  of 
the  more  important  features  of  the  designs, 
h  ormality  is  evidently  the  first  characteristic  of 
the  two  gardens.  This  element  was  doubtless 
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THE  SANFORD  ROSE  GARDEN  IN  WINTER 

much  less  an  esthetic  object  of  the  designers 
than  an  expedient  of  economy  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  limited  size  of  the  gardens  and 
their  effective  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  ease 
of  marking  the  designs  upon  the  ground. 
T  he  seclusion  given  the  gardens  by  means  of 
border  screens  which  separate  them  from  the 
street,  from  neighboring  property,  and  even 
to  a  slight  degree  from  the  houses  themselves, 
is  also  a  noteworthy  characteristic.  In  both 

designs,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is 
little  effort  to 
screen  the  stable 
from  the  garden, 
and  the  only 
path  connection 
between  the 
house  and  stable 
is  afforded  by  the 
garden  footways. 
The  economic 
value  of  the 
garden  is  also 
evidenced  by  the 
presence  of  fruit 
trees  which  were 
probably  as 
much  prized  for 
their  material 
yield  as  for  their 
embellishment 
of  the  enclosure. 
The  two  plans 
also  indicate  the 
sanford  place  dependence 
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PI. AN  OF  THE  KING  PLACE 


placed  upon  box  hedges  to  mark  off  for  the 
eye’s  pleasure  the  main  outline  of  the  garden’s 
pattern  and  to  give  character  to  designs 
which  without  hedges  would  have  rather 
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A  WALK  IN  THE  KING  GARDEN 


suffered  than  have  been  improved  by  the 
presence  ot  flowers  in  the  ill-defined  panels 
between  the  paths.  Indeed  the  only  con¬ 
siderable  architectural  effect  in  the  gardens 
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DOOR  YARDS 


NANTUCKET 


results  from  the  use  of  this  box  plant  in 
ribbons,  strings  and  knobs.  The  absence  of 
architectural  objects  like  balustrades,  foun¬ 
tains,  sun-dials  and  statuary,  is  characteristic 
of  the  designs,  and  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
explain  when  it  is  considered  how  fond  were 
the  early  architects  of  colonnades,  intricate 
cornices,  porticos,  elaborate  newel-posts, 
alcoves,  and  delicately  traced  mantels.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  wisdom  in  treating  the  garden 
in  a  manner  so  simple  because  it  was  thus 
removed  from  rivalry  with  the  house,  and 
could  be  the  more  completely  devoted  to  a 
display  of  forms  and  surfaces  seen  at  their 
best  under  conditions  of  exposure  which  were 
not  favorable  to  the  permanence  of  wooden 
ornaments.  The  names  of  a  few  of  the  more 


important  plants  which  appear  in  the  gardens 
are  entered  upon  the  plans. 

Much  might  be  written  of  the  dooryards 
of  Nantucket,  since  this  part  of  the  typical 
estate  seems  usually  to  have  enjoyed  much 
more  care  than  the  little  rectangle  of  open 
land  behind  the  dwelling.  The  white  palings 
of  the  front  fence  upon  the  one  side,  the  lively 
glitter  of  window  panes  upon  the  other,  and 
the  constant  interest  of  passing  in  the  street 
earned  for  the  few  square  yards  of  turf  at  either 
side  of  the  front  door  steps  the  chief  regard  of 
the  family.  These  door  yards,  rather  than  the 
gardens,  are  usually  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  grounds  about  the  homestead,  and  one  to 
which  the  casual  visitor  is  likely  to  attribute 
a  great  share  of  Nantucket’s  charm. 
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THE  BOULEVARD  PROJECT  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

AFTER  spasmodic  agitation  extending 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  scheme  to 
beautify  Philadelphia  by  means  of  a  boule¬ 
vard  connecting  Fairmount  Park  with  the 
center  of  the  city  at  last  seems  assured  of 
realization.  Years  ago  such  an  avenue  was 
placed  upon  the  city  plan  ;  but  when  an  or¬ 
dinance  was  to  be  passed  to  appropriate 
funds  for  executing  the  improvement,  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  mayor’s  veto  and  was  followed  by 
another  ordinance  to  remove  the  avenue 
from  the  city  map.  The  latter  became  a 
law.  Since  then,  efforts  to  relieve  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  external  monotony  have  been  made 
by  individuals  and  art  societies.  In  these 
circles  an  architectural  scheme  has  now  been 
decided  upon;  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
officials  and  influential  citizens,  a  committee 
was  formed  to  obtain  legislation  without 
further  delay  to  make  the  Boulevard  a 
reality. 

Three  new  designs  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  since  the  Boulevard  was  removed 
from  the  city  plan.  "That  of  Messrs. 
Schermerhorn  and  Reinhold,  Architects,  pro¬ 
vided  a  park-like  avenue  leaving  Broad 
Street  at  right  angles  about  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  City  Hall.  After  making  two  turns 
Fairmount  Park  was  reached.  The  scheme 
won  but  qualified  approval.  A  direct 
diagonal  avenue  from  the  intersection  of 
Broad  and  Market  Streets  was  soon  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  solution.  The  lofty  tower 
of  the  City  Hall  at  one  end,  the  great  dome 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
upon  Logan  Square  at  an  intermediate  point, 
and  at  the  farther  end,  the  Fairmount 
Reservoir,  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the 
Park,  were  the  given  conditions  to  which 
it  was  realized  any  design  must  be  adjusted. 

Upon  this  basis  two  later  schemes  have 
been  offered.  One,  prepared  last  February 
by  Mr.  William  J.  McAuley,  Architect, 
provides  an  avenue  600  feet  wide  bordered 
upon  each  side  by  a  wide  area  of  parking. 
It  runs  direct  from  the  City  Hall  Plaza  to 
the  Reservoir.  Near  the  center  of  its  length 
a  circular  planted  space  900  feet  in  diameter 
takes  in  the  Cathedral,  and  provides  sites  for 
monuments  and  future  public  buildings.  At 


the  far  end  of  the  avenue,  defined  within  peri¬ 
styles  upon  the  north  and  south,  is  an  open 
plaza  in  the  center  of  which  is  shown  the  pro¬ 
posed  McKinley  Monument,  a  feature  which 
constitutes  a  focai  point  in  the  design, 
and  toward  which  a  chateau  d'eau  from  the 
reservoir  may  direct  its  waters.  In  future, 
another  boulevard  reaching  toward  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  city  may  abut  on  this 
point.  In  the  event  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  Reservoir  as  a  water  supply,  a  public  art 
museum  may,  in  time,  crown  the  hill  and 
transform  into  an  acropolis  the  height  which 
now  bears  a  sheet  of  water  invisible  from 
the  street  below.  As  the  avenue  leaves  the 
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City  Hall  Plaza,  the  block  which 
remains  upon  the  west  of  Broad 
Street  would  afford,  it  is  urged, 
an  excellent  site  for  a  new  public 
library.  Two  tall  shafts  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  avenue  proper. 

Beside  them  are  public  pavilions 
where  a  chateau  d'eau  ending  in 
a  pool  is  to  refresh  by  day,  and 
electric  fountains  may  entertain  at 
night.  Within  the  planted  area 
upon  each  side  of  the  drive,  public 
institutions  and  museums  are  to 
be  erected,  their  design  uniformly 
classic  and  their  cornice  lines  of 
equal  height.  The  scheme  as  a 
whole  is  good  in  design  and  is 
broad,  impressive  and  direct. 

It  proposes  that  the  city  be 
empowered  to  acquire  the  land 
involved  and  afterward  sell  again 
at  an  increased  value  all  not 
needed  for  the  avenue  proper. 

I  he  necessary  sum  for  this  is 
placed  at  $20,000,000,  much  of 
which  may  be  recouped,  if  it  be 
found  legal  for  the  city  to  handle 
real  estate  in  such  a  manner. 

The  third  scheme  has  just  been 
prepared  by  the  Art  Federation 
of  Philadelphia  under  the  advice 
of  leading  architects,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  careful  revision  of 
several  earlier  designs.  It  has 
been  studied  with  a  view  to  its 
practicability  and  cost,  and  exist¬ 
ing  landmarks  and  the  lines  of 
properties  upon  which  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  encroach  have  been  taken 
into  account.  The  Washington 
Monument,  a  large  equestrian 
bronze  statue  with  outlying 
figures,  at  present  marks  the  drive  as  it 
enters  the  Park.  However  flagrant  may  be 
the  sculptural  and  artistic  faults  of  this 
group  of  statuary,  it  is  a  conspicuous  and 
permanent  feature  whose  value  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  any  readjustment  of  thorough¬ 
fares.  Standing  at  this  monument  and  looking 
toward  the  city  two  objects  completely  domi¬ 
nate  the  view  :  the  tower  of  the  City  Hall 
and  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral.  'Phis  fact 
has  governed  the  lines  of  the  design  which 


MR.  WII.I.IAM  J.  McAULEY  S  SCHEME 

Looking  from  the  City  Hull 

the  Art  Federation  endorses.  From  the  City 
Hall,  a  line  to  the  Cathedral  Dome  forms 
an  axis  for  one-third  of  the  avenue.  Logan 
Square  is  preserved  and  enlarged ;  and 
beyond  it  a  straight  line  from  the  City  Hall 
Tower  to  the  Washington  Monument  is  an 
axis  for  the  remainder  of  the  avenue.  I'his 
slight  change  of  direction  is  an  interesting 
and  successful  solution,  having  due  regard 
to  inflexible  conditions  which  permanent 
monuments  have  made.  The  maximum 
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land  damages  required  for 
this  scheme  have  been 
obtained  from  official 
valuations,  and  they  reach 
the  sum  of  $4,176,500,  a 
figure  which  provides  for 
the  taking  of  entire  lots 
whose  fronts  may  merely 
be  changed  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  new  lines 
and  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  thereby  increased 
instead  of  diminished. 

One  of  our  illustrations 
consists  of  a  scheme  for 
a  proposed  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Monument  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Albert  Kel¬ 
sey,  of  the  Art  f  edera¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  long 
before  the  public  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  design  of  that 
monument  was  officially 
thought  of.  It  pleads  for 
a  dual  rather  than  a  single 
feature  upon  the  vista  of 
the  Boulevard.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  design  of  the  re¬ 
cent  competition,  would 
suffer,  it  would  seem,  if 
carried  out  anywhere  up¬ 
on  Logan  Square;  and  in 
turn,  its  lofty  single  shaft 
would  make  a  confusion 
of  objects,  rivalling  each 
other,  in  the  view  either 
from  the  city  or  toward 
it.  Far  more  appropriate 
sites  for  the  monument 
are  not  hard  to  find.  One 
is  already  offered  by  a 
capital  scheme  suggested 
a  month  or  two  ago  for 
the  improvement  of  the 
southern  part  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  which  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Monument  as  designed 
by  Messrs.  Lord  & 
Hewlitt  (See  House  and 
Garden  for  May,  1902,) 
should  be  the  principal 
feature. 
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THE  EXACT  LINES  OF  THE  ART  FEDERATION  S  PLAN 


The  committee  which  has  been  appointed 
to  assist  in  drafting  an  ordinance  for  placing  the 
Boulevard  permanently  upon  the  city  plan  fa¬ 
vors  the  narrower  avenue  obtaining  an  impres¬ 
sive  vista  of  both  the  Dome  and  the  Tower. 
The  project  will  soon  be  before  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  as  a  straightforward  practical 
proposition.  The  Boulevard  is  not  only  a  drive 
to  the  Park,  it  brings  the  delights  of  that  pleas¬ 
ure-ground  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  1 1  offers 
to  rescue  Philadelphia  from  an  ugliness  which, 
compared  to  the  improvements  going  on  in 
other  cities,  is  sure  to  yearly  increase.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  restore  one-fourth  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  city  from  rapid  decline  to  the 
importance  its  geographical  position  deserves. 
Building  lots  whose  lines  are  diagonal — the 
most  favorable  of  all  sites — can  be  obtained, 
and  real  estate  values  will  be  greatly  increased. 
A  grid-iron  plan  of  streets,  with  dull  perspec¬ 


tives  and  uniform  right  angles,  is  offered  a 
relief.  There  will  be  many  spaces  by  which 
future  buildings  may  be  seen  to  advantage;  and 
grass,  flowers,  trees,  sunlight  and  fresh  air  will 
be  where  once  was  an  area  of  squalor,  a  waste  of 
factories,  and  cubes  of  brick  ugly  at  best  and 
painful  in  their  delapidation.  The  change  may 
be  made  for  a  reasonable  sum,  all  of  which  need 
not  be  forthcoming  immediately;  but  the  lines 
of  the  new  thoroughfare  should  be  at  once  offi¬ 
cially  established  when  the  land  needed  is  low 
in  value,  as  indeed  it  now  is.  Beyond  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  space,  the  cost  of  execution  is  slight. 
The  time  has  gone  by,  let  us  hope,  when  these 
changes  are  looked  upon  as  luxuries,  when 
beauty  is  imagined  the  last  thing  for  which  a 
city  should  strive.  Competition  among  our 
growing  cities  is  keen,  and  not  one  can  afford 
to  fall  out  of  the  race  for  external  adornment. 

Herbert  C.  IVise. 
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SYRIAN  BRASSWORK. 

OTHING  in  New  York  is  less  oriental 
in  outward  aspect,  or  more  oriental  in 
spirit  than  the  Syrian  Quarter.  This  region 
lies  in  Greenwich  and  Washington  Streets 
immediately  above 
and  for  three  or  four 
blocks  below  Rector 
Street.  In  these  two 
thoroughfares,  and  in 
a  few  of  the  cross 
streets  thereabouts, 
live  some  thousands 
of  Syrians,  Armenians 
and  others  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan’s 
Christian  subjects. 

They  use  the  Arabic 
characters  in  writing 
and  in  the  newspaper 
which  is  the  organ  of 
the  colony.  In  dress 
and  appearance  they 
are  like  so  many 
Turks,  save,  indeed, 
those  who  have 
adopted  Yankee  cos¬ 
tume.  Few  of  them, 
however,  are  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  they 
maintain  a  Christian 
Maronite  church, 
where  the  service  is 
accordingtoan  ancient 
oriental  ritual.  The 
Quarter  is  one  of 
many  shops  in  which 
are  sold  oriental  goods 
of  numerous  kinds, 
among  them  gay 
cloths,  cheap  showy 
jewelry  and  a  great 
number  of  small 
articles  such  as  are 
hawked  about  the 
streets  by  peddlers. 

Perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  sold 
in  these  shops  are 
oriental  brasses  of  many  forms  and  varying 
quality.  The  wholesale  shops  of  the  quarter 
have  the  largest  collection  of  such  articles  to 


be  found  anywhere  in  this  country.  These 
gorgeous  wares  are  housed  in  high  dark 
buildings  as  unoriental  in  outward  aspect  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Within,  however,  they  look 
like  the  bazaars  of  the  East,  for  they  are  filled 
from  end  to  end  with  Damascus  brasses,  gay 

stuffs  from  Eastern 
looms,  furniture  glit¬ 
tering  with  mother- 
of-pearl  inlaid,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  arti¬ 
cles  of  ornament  and 
use.  The  articles  in 
brass  are  of  all  degrees 
of  merit,  from  the 
crudest  of  hammered 
ware  to  the  most 
delicately  etched  or 
engraved  pieces  with 
applied  silver,  copper 
and  gold.  All  of 
them,  however,  good 
or  bad,  fall  into  one  of 
two  classes —  articles 
for  lustral  purposes, 
and  articles  of  domes¬ 
tic  use.  The  former 
include  lanterns  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  tiny 
thing  that  a  child  may 
carry  to  an  immense 
affair  of  brass  and 
glass,  elaborately 
wrought  and  weighing 
hundreds  of  pounds, 
censers  usually 
formed  like  the 
minaret  of  a  mosque, 
huge  candlesticks, 
and  bowls  of  all  sizes. 
The  articlesofdomes- 
tic  use  include  trays 
from  six  inches  to 
nearly  six  feet  in 
diameter,  braziers, 
jardinieres,  tea  and 
coffee-pots,  bells, 
hand  basins  and 
ewers,  card  baskets, 
jewel  boxes,  measures 
of  various  sizes,  and  a  number  of  small  objects. 
Most  of  the  articles  are  sold  in  this  country 
for  ornamental  purposes,  though  many  of 
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TRAYS  AND  JARDINIERES,  ENGRAVED  AND  SILVER  INLAID 


them  are  ordinary  household  utensils  among 
the  peoples  that  manufacture  them. 


At  least  two  influences 
the  decoration — Egyptian 


are  noticeable  in 
and  East  Indian. 
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BRASS  AND  ENAMELLED  LAMP  STANDARDS 


Many  of  the  coarser  articles  show  Egyptian 
influence  in  the  decorative  designs.  These 
bear  figures  of  men  or  of  monstrous  animals 
in  relief.  The  more  beautiful  designs  are  in 
Arabesque  traceries,  with  inscriptions  in 
Arabic  characters,  probably  texts  from  the 
Koran.  Almost  every  article  is  complete  with 
decorative  designs.  'The  ewers  are  singularly 
graceful  in  form,  and  decorated  with  motifs  of 
great  beauty.  In  some,  the  body  of  the  ewer 
is  circular  in  form.  Below  is  a  base  of  grace¬ 


ful  design,  and  above  is  the  mouth  of  the  ewer 
with  an  ornamental  lid.  The  spout  is  a  long 
slender  brass  tube  in  graceful  curves,  and 
ornamented  with  tracery.  The  basins  are 
broad  and  shallow  brass  pans  with  a  lid  set  well 
in,  and  of  such  form  that  the  ewer  may  rest 
upon  it.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  articles 
are  small  tea-pots,  decorated  in  every  part,  and 
nearly  spherical  in  form.  A  long  graceful  spout 
seems  to  be  an  essential  part  of  almost  every 
vessel  save  the  coffee-pot.  These  have  broad 
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triangular  lips,  because  the  thick  “  pudding” 
coffee  of  the  furks  could  be  comfortably 
poured  from  a  spout  of  no  other  form.  The 
dealers  import  an  immense  number  of  small 
bowls,  which  are  sold  here  as  finger-bowls, 
and  may  perhaps  serve  a  like  purpose  in  the 
East.  Most  of  them  are  cheap  in  workman¬ 
ship,  but  a  few  are  handsome  in  design,  with 
inlaid  silver  in  conventional  figures.  The 
rather  shocking  advice  of  the  dealers  is  never 
to  clean  these  bowls,  because  the  dirtier  they 
are  the  better  the  design  is  brought  out. 

H  owever  strong  the  commercial  instinct 
of  the  Oriental,  the  merchants  of  the  Syrian 
Quarter  show  the  utmost  suavity  to  those 
who  visit  their  shops  merely  to  see  the 
beautiful  and  curious  articles  with  which 
they  abound.  The  proprietors  set  forth 
their  wares  with  infinite  patience  for  the 
gratification  of  visitors,  and  under  the  genial 
influence  of  an  appreciative  spectator  they 


will  rummage  their  shelves  for  the  rarest 
articles.  All  this  is  done  with  the  air  of 
men  who  are  receiving  favors.  A  small  pur¬ 
chase  provokes  grateful  acknowledgments 
and  perhaps  a  cup  of  the  pudding  coffee  for 
which  the  quarter  is  famous. 

Just  how  large  a  part  of  the  wares  are 
actually  imported  only  the  census-taker  can 
ascertain.  It  is  probable  that  the  finer 
articles  are  really  of  Eastern  origin,  but 
doubtless  many  of  the  coarser  wares  are 
made  in  the  high  dim  buildings  that  line 
Washington  Street.  There  is  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Syrian  artisans  coming 
to  New  York;  you  find  them  at  work  in 
little  shops  or  lofts  of  their  own, — metal¬ 
workers,  clever  carpenters,  cabinet-makers, 
that  turn  out  the  most  beautifully  polished 
chests  of  precious  wood,  and  others  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  crude  inlaid  furniture  of  the  East. 

E.  N.  Vallandigham. 
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TYROLESE  ARCHITECTURE.1 

V.  TOWNS. 

The  town  is  but  the  village  overgrown. 

The  once  picturesque  group  of  rude  cot¬ 
tages  has  swelled  in  size  and  has  taken  on 
an  appearance  of  busy  importance.  The 
burgensis ,  or  inhabitant  of  a  walled  town  casts 
disdain  upon  the  villanus ,  or  him  of  the  open 
town.  The  streets  and  houses  themselves 
seem  to  grow  conscious  of  their  new  state¬ 
liness  and  regu¬ 
larity.  They  now 
hear  imposing 
names,  and  regard 
with  pitying 
charity  the  “  old 
part”  of  the 
town,  where  the 
remains  of  the 
former  village 
linger  in  weather¬ 
beaten  age  —  an 
oasis  of  the  past 
amid  the  new. 

To  seek  the 
causes  of  one 
human  settle¬ 
ment’s  growth 
and  another’s 
decline  would  be 
to  question  un¬ 
written  annals 
and  obscure  cir- 
cumstance. 

Viewed  objec¬ 
tively,  it  is  certain 
that  favorable 
climate  and  situa¬ 
tion  have  been 
more  potent  than 
the  enterprise  of 
inhabitants  in 
the  transition  of 
villages  to  town 
and  cities.  To 
these  causes  must 
be  added  the 
presence  of 
mineral  wealth,  the  beginning  of  organized 
industry,  the  attraction  of  passing  traffic, — 

i  See  House  and  Garden  for  December,  1901,  January,  March 
and  May,  1902. 


all  of  which  have  played  in  the  history  of 
cities.  Similarly  is  it  true  that  no  village 
ever  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  without  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  of  these  causes. 

Tyrolese  towns  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Plausible  explanations  of  tradition  and 
the  events  of  political  wrangles  may  vainly 
array  themselves  against  those  of  soil,  situa¬ 
tion  and  climate.  When  a  village  grew 
against  the  walls  of  Diirrenstein,  previously 
existing  Eaci lities  for  building  were  taken 

advantage  of. 
T h  e  houses 
spread  out  from 
the  old  ramparts 
as  honeycomb 
grows  from  a  bit 
of  moulded  wax 
set  in  place  by 
the  bee-keeper. 
That  settlement 
was  doomed  to 
stationary  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  but  in 
the  origin  of 
places  now  grown 
large,  other 
natural  and 
greater  facilities 
have  been  taken 
advantage  of, 
such  as  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  rivers,  the 
broadening  of  a 
vallev,  or  the 
shelter  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  town 
streets  lie  close  to 
the  water’s  level, 
and  the  menace 
of  freshets  from 
melting  snows 
was  lost  sight  of 
before  the  favor¬ 
able  protection  of 
high  ranges  from 
whose  foothills 
agricultural  i  n  - 
d  u  s  t  r  y  might 
draw  a  livelihood,  while  other  instincts  could 
feed  upon  the  flow  of  traffic  which  always 
follows  the  river  roads.  However  meagre 
the  amount  of  this  commerce,  Tyrolese 
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HALL,  TYROL 


A  STREET  IN  SARNTHEIN 


towns  have  always  managed  to  thrive  upon 
it.  The  dominant  characteristics  of  the 
surrounding  landscape,  as  we  find  them,  give 
half  the  beauty  to  the  towns.  The  great 
mountains  reduce  the  people  in  the  streets  to 
pigmies,  and  the  high,  calcareous  crests  rise 
above  toppling  gables  and  bulbous  towers, 
an  eternal  and  sublime  background  to  every 
city  scene. 

T  he  cities  which  may  properly  be  called 
such  are  few  in  number.  The  largest  is 
Innsbruck  the  present  capital.  It  received 
the  privileges  of  a  town  from  Duke  Otto  I. 
ot  Meran  in  1234,  and  has  steadily  risen  in 
prosperity  and  importance.  The  scene  of 
armed  struggles,  the  favorite  refuge  of  per¬ 
secuted  monarchs  and  a  seat  of  considerable 
learning,  it  contains  many  memorials  ot  a 
turbulent  history.  The  old  wooden  bridge, 
from  which  the  city  derived  its  name,  and 
where  the  Tyrolese  fiercely  fought  Bavarian 
invaders,  has  long  since  been  replaced  by  an 
ugly  iron  structure ;  but  the  old  section  of 
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A  JUNCTION  OF  STREETS 

the  town  remains  in  unaltered  medieval 
beauty.  Botzen,  which  we  have  mentioned 
in  a  previous  paper,  has  been  the  commercial 
center  of  the  province.  Meran  slumbers  in 
the  memory  of  its  past  glory,  when  it  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Tyrol  and  her  dukes 
outrivalled  their  countrymen  in  wealth  and 
splendor.  In  adding  Trent  to  the  above, 
the  list  of  cities  in  the  Tyrol  proper  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Sterzing,  Hall,  Brixen  and  Bruneck 
are  prominent  among  the  small  towns,  and 
their  quaint  architecture,  lining  a  single  street 
and  marked  off  at  each  narrow  property  by 
slender  oriel  windows,  is  a  vivid  picture  in 
the  memory.  Numerous  street  monuments 
and  the  names  of  thoroughfares  do  homage 
to  Austrian  monarchs,  and  equal  respect 
and  devotion  is  shown  the  memory  of  the 
valiant  innkeepers  Andreas  Hofer  and  Joseph 
Spechbacher  and  the  Capuchin  monk 
Haspinger,  the  three  who  led  the  famous 
insurrection  of  1809.  Rudolf 'sbrunnen , 
Maria-rVher  e  si  en-S  trass  e ,  Johann-Platz , 
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H  oferbrucke , 
Gasthof  Spech- 
b  a  c  h  e  r  are 
cha  racteristic 
names  of  com¬ 
mon  landmarks 
to  be  found  any¬ 
where  through 
the  province. 

City  areas  are 
extremely  small. 
Originally  the 
extent  of  availa¬ 
ble  ground  was 
constrained  by 
holdings  of  the 
nobility ;  and 
the  houses  in 
the  centres  of 


TOWN  GATE  OF  DURRENSTEIN 


the  present 
cities  crowd 
upon  narrow 
lanes,  and  span 
upon  arches, 
footways  and 
alleys  in  the 
delightful  old- 
world  way. 
Great  interest 
and  picturesque¬ 
ness  comes  from 
the  variety  in 
the  width  of  the 
thoroughfares. 
The  streets 
occupy  the 
whole  scale  from 
the  narrowest 
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alleys — short  cuts  bearing  their  steady  stream 
of  pedestrians  —  to  streets  over  a  hundred 
feet  in  width,  the  open  platz,  the  planted 


NEUMARKT,  TYROL 

allee  by  the  waterside,  and,  in  the  newer 
quarters,  spacious  and  imposing  avenues. 
The  built-up  portion  oi  Innsbruck  lies 
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within  a  space  but  a 
thousand  yards  square. 
It  can  be  so  easily 
traversed  afoot  in  a 
few  minutes  that  the 
city  has  been  spared 
the  noise  and  dis¬ 
figurement  of  cars  or 
bus-lines.  The  only 
tram  in  the  province 
is  a  lumbering  affair 
running  from  Hall 
along  the  valley  to 
Innsbruck.  T  h  e 
other  cities  being 
smaller,  have  never 
raised  problems  of 
urban  transportation 
at  all,  nor  have  ques¬ 
tions  of  drainage  and 
water  supply,  street 
lighting  and  policing 


AT  BRUNECK 


harried  their  passive 
townsmen.  Swift 
streams  are  ready  to 
bear  away  the  city’s 
waste,  whether  it  be 
discharged  through 
sewers,  as  at  Inns¬ 
bruck,  or  by  surface 
gutters  as  at  Sterzing 
and  the  smaller  towns. 
The  water,  of  course, 
is  perfect ;  but  little 
has  been  done  towards 
storing  it  for  washing 
and  sanitary  purposes. 
T  he  town  pump  still 
does  duty  in  the  older 
and  poorer  quarters, 
and  only  in  the  new 
are  dwellings  favored 
with  a  water  supply. 
For  drinking,  the  pure 
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Alpine  spring-water 
affords  a  weak  com¬ 
petition  for  the 
celebrated  Tyrolese 
red  wine  and  the 
commonly  used 
local  beers. 

In  a  country 
whose  capital  has  a 
population  of  but 
thirty  thousand,  no 
difficulties  of  con¬ 
gested  cities  have 
clamored  for  atten¬ 
tion.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  require¬ 
ments  for  the 
administration  of 
the  city  are  com¬ 
paratively  few,  and 
the  inventory  of 
public  buildings  is 
confined  to  the 
rathhaus,  the  post- 
office,  the  theatre, 
a  museum  and  a 
number  of  churches. 
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Innsbruck  is 
honored  by  the 
Imperial  palace,  the 
Landhaus  and  law 
courts.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the 
Botanical  Gardens 
also  add  to  its  fame. 
Tach  of  the  other 
cities  contain  several 
ducal  palaces,  not 
to  mention  the  ever¬ 
present  Capuchin 
Monastery.  The 
more  pretentious 
fa9ades  exhibit 
Renaissance  forms 
with  all  the  liberties 
taken  with  them 
of  which  only  a 
Germanic  mind  can 
conceive.  In  this 
work,  delicacy  has 
been  lost  to  vigor, 
and  strenuous  over- 
elaboration  has 
forgotten  refine- 
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ment  and  repose.  Detail  can  seldom  bear 
examination  where  foreign  motifs  have  been 
affected.  Recent  Rococo  ornament  in  plaster, 
as  it  is  found  upon  the  Catholic  Casino  at 
Innsbruck,  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  Tyrolese 
designer’s  gentle  mood.  But  here,  as  in  all 
countries,  the  indigenous,  unconscious  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  best ;  and  it  is  that  alone  which 
gives  character  to  the  Tyrolese  towns. 

Means  of  subsistence  in  the  Tyrol  does 
not  require  gregarious  work ;  and  the  factory 
life,  so  largely  responsible  for  the  enormous 
growth  of  modern  towns,  is  here  unknown. 
The  people  are  individualists  in  earning  their 
bread.  Many  of  the  industries  are  carried 
on  in  the  home;  and  from  time  immemorial, 
certain  valleys  have  been  famed  for  the 
household  products  peculiar  to  them. 
Upon  the  mountain  heights  dividing  these 
small  worlds,  the  solitary  herdsman  tends  his 
flocks,  relying  upon  the  shelter  of  the  most 
primitive  hut  until  winter  comes  and  he  joins 
his  fellows  in  the  city  below.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  social  scale  the  wealthy  tradesman  of 
the  town  has  his  summer  home  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hillsides.  This  becomes  general  about 
the  warmer  cities  of  Botzen  and  Trent  and 
ever  tends  towards  the  segregation  of  build¬ 
ings  as  far  as  the  verdant  foot-hills  of  the 
mountains  extend. 

Of  all  the  features  of  Tyrolese  towns,  the 
arcades  of  the  streets  in  the  older  portions 
are  the  most  characteristic.  Under  these 
clumsy  stone  vaults  the  highway  extends 
level  and  curbless.  Only  a  paving  of  stone 
slabs  marks  off  the  foot-way  from  the  tiny 


cobbles  of  the  street.  But  pedestrians  roam 
freely  within  and  without  the  arches,  fearless 
of  the  informidable  light  dog-carts  or  slow 
lumbering  ox-teams.  At  dawn,  pavement 
stands  are  brought  out,  and  each  arch  is 
transformed  into  a  booth  like  that  at  a  fair. 
Shop  doors  open  in  the  shadow  of  the  arches 
and  the  turmoil  of  minute  trade  fills  the  day 
there.  Cabinets,  fastened  to  the  piers  of  the 
arches,  and  small  show-windows  in  the  house- 
walls  are  filled  with  toys,  pictures,  pipes  and 
books.  Clothing,  food  and  household  furni¬ 
ture,  press  upon  the  foot-passenger,  and 
buying  is  made  easy.  The  more  sedate 
merchants  occupy  the  shops  at  the  rear  ot 
the  arches  and  their  signs,  painted  by  local 
artists,  are  often  ludicrous.  A  flock  of  out¬ 
stretched  umbrellas  and  parasols  escorts  a 
bevy  of  canes  across  a  whitewashed  vault  in 
the  old  Herzog-Friedrich-Strasse  at  Inns¬ 
bruck, — and  nothing  further  is  needed  to 
proclaim  a  useful  trade.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening  all  the  stands  have  vanished. 
The  little  wall  cabinets  are  closed  and  quiet 
reigns.  Soon  afterward  the  shops  themselves 
fold  their  green  shutters,  and  street  life  gives 
place  to  merrymaking  and  entertainment  in 
the  second  stories.  Here  are  located  the 
wine-rooms  and  dance-halls,  extending  over 
the  arcades.  Until  late  hours,  they  shed 
lights,  music  and  song  through  leaded  case¬ 
ments  into  the  silent  and  deserted  street 
below. 

Small  as  the  towns  are,  they  have  their 
suburbs  both  old  and  new.  The  former 
supply  homes  for  the  poorer  classes,  the 
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latter  the  houses  of  the  prosperous,  which 
circumstance,  added  to  several  centuries’ 
difference  in  age,  makes  the  contrast  between 
the  two  kinds  of  districts  absolutely  com¬ 
plete.  The  old  faubourgs  resemble  the 
centers  of  the  towns,  but  the  new  outskirts  are 
thoroughly  un-Tyrolese.  Here  the  advent 
of  the  railroad  has  made  a  new  state  of  things. 
An  open  platz,  lined  with  modern  buildings, 
lies  before  the  station.  A  row  of  expectant 
carriages  stands  by  the  curb,  and  hotels  of  a 
new  generation  welcome  arriving  trains. 
Perhaps  a  planted  park  provides  an  agreeable 
entrance  to  the  city — as  at  Botzen, — but 
whether  that  ornamental  feature  exists  or  not, 
it  is  here  that  the  everlasting  bahnhofstrasse , 
— so  common  to  all  German  towns, — takes 
its  start  and  considerately  prepares  the 
traveler  by  its  own  monotony  to  picturesque 
diversity  ahead  in  approaching  the  interior  of 
the  town.  The  railroad  station  has  been  taken 
as  a  base,  and  new  streets  have  been  laid  out 
in  baleful  regularity  paralleling  the  railroad. 
These  thoroughfares,  spacious,  well-paved 
and  often  planted  with  trees,  lead  to  neat 
suburbs  of  well-sounding  names,  but  in  spite 


of  the  new  comforts  which  arrive  with  these 
signs  of  a  modern  spirit  slowly  penetrating  the 
centers  of  the  Tyrol,  few  visitors  will  content 
themselves  in  these  pretentious  sections. 

At  Trent,  also,  a  modern  section  has  arisen 
beside  the  railroad,  and  fountains  refresh  the 
dusty  square.  Wide  promenades,  bordered 
with  trees,  advance  into  the  city,  but  they 
soon  become  the  narrow  stone-paved  streets 
the  Italians  delight  in.  The  whole  aspect 
of  things  differs  from  that  of  the  towns  we 
have  been  considering.  Facades  in  the 
gloomy  thoroughfares  are  of  cut-stone,  wear¬ 
ing  a  venerable  coating  of  gray  dust.  Here 
and  there  a  Renaissance  palace,  with  rich 
stone  detail  and  well-wrought  grilles,  breaks 
the  monotonous  sky-line  of  the  houses. 
Light  window  and  door  hangings  strive  for 
shade  against  a  hot  sun,  made  hotter  by 
southern  winds.  Above  the  red  tile  roofs, 
rise  old  towers,  fleches  of  ancient  churches, 
the  remains  of  the  old  chateau  and  the  forti¬ 
fications  built  by  the  Austrians  where  stood 
walls  the  Romans  reared  to  protect  their  city 
of  Tridentum. 

Herbert  C.  Wise. 


MERAN 


From  a  pen  drawing  by  A.  Burnley  Bibb 
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PLAN  OF  THE  GARDENS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 

From  “  Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland  ” 


THE  feature,  that  differen¬ 
tiates  Mr.  Inigo  Triggs’ 

“  Formal  Gardens  in  England 
and  Scotland”1  from  nearly  all 
other  books  on  the  same  subject 
is  the  fact  that  it  contains  many 
well  drawn  plans  of  interesting 
old  examples.  These  plans  are 
not  mere  thumb-nail  sketches 
indicating  a  general  scheme, 
but  carefully  executed  measured 
plans  showing  in  detail  all  that 
one  wants  to  know  about  the 
garden’s  extent  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  make  no  pretense 
of  being  plans  of  the  planting, 
for  only  here  and  there  is  given 
the  name  of  some  important 
tree  or  specially  interesting 
hedge,  but  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  garden’s  design,  they  are  complete  and 
fully  satisfactory.  Drawn  by  an  architect  ot 
training,  they  evince  an  accuracy  and  clear¬ 
ness  most  gratifying  to  one  who  wishes  to 
know  the  actual  facts.  When  the  garden  is 
on  rising  ground  the  plans  are  accompanied 
by  sections  which  make  very  clear  the  lay 
of  the  land  and  the  terracing.  In  some 
instances  bird’s-eye  views,  simply  drawn  in 
pen  and  ink,  give  not  only  the  plan  of  the 

1  Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  H  Inigo  Triggs. 
ii  pp.,  1 1 8  plates,  1 3//  x  I7//.  London,  B.  T.  Batsford.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1902.  Price,  $25.00. 


garden  and  its  relation  to  the  house  but 
present  a  picture  of  the  whole  composition. 

Many  photographs  accompany  the  plans, 
but  these  are  scarcely  different  from  the 
average  of  those  in  the  well-known  “  Gardens 
Old  and  New  ”  to  which  Mr.  Triggs’  book 
forms  an  invaluable  supplement,  furnishing 
exactly  the  one  thing  which  that  book  most 
seriously  lacks.  The  book  contains  many 
pages  devoted  to  examples  of  all  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  a  garden  such  as  urns,  balustrades, 
sun-dials,  stone  steps,  leaden  figures  and  gar¬ 
den-houses,  chosen  with  taste  and  discretion. 


AT  STOBHALL  AT  HAMPTON 

From  u  Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland  ” 
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AT  BARNCLUITH 

From  “  Formal  Gardens  i 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  subject 
treated  in  it  is  the  gardens  at  Hampton 
Court.  These  have  not  only  beauty  and 
the  charm  of  historic  interest,  but  are  very 
admirably  presented  by  means  of  plans  at 
small  and  large  scale  and  many  photo¬ 
graphs.  Most  notable  among  the  Scottish 
gardens,  which  are  not  generally  so  well 
known  as  the  English,  are  those  at 
Balcaskie  and  Barncluith,  both  admirable 
examples  of  the  picturesque  but  formal 
hillside  garden.  Two  finer  specimens  of 
the  old-time  modest  garden  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  than  these. 

The  introduction  to  the  book  is  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  essay  on  the  history  of 


N  his  “Plant  and  Floral  Studies”1  Mr. 
Townsend  provides  the  designer  with  por¬ 
traits  of  plants  firmly  drawn  in  line.  The 
book  is,  in  fact,  a  sketch-book  of  plant  form  ; 
but  unlike  many  works  of  similar  purpose,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  furnish  the  student  with 
conventionalizations  of  the  forms  shown. 
Each  plate  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  which  gives  the  student 
some  idea  of  its  time  of  flowering,  the  colors 
of  its  parts  and  the  details  of  its  flower.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  descriptions  are  not  in  all 
cases  as  accurately  written  as  one  might  desire, 
e.  g.  when  the  elongated  pod  of  the  Sea 
Poppy  is  described  as  bearing  upon  its  tip  a 
single  red  anther  l  The  drawings  are 

1  Plant  and  Floral  Studies  for  Designers,  Art  Students  and  Craftsmen, 
by  W.  G.  Paulson  Townsend.  139  pp.,  inline  drawings;  1"  x 
io//.  John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1901.  Price  $2.00 


AT  BRAMSH1LL 

England  and  Scotland ' ' 


gardening  in  England,  apparently  largely 
derived  from  Blomfield’s  “  The  Formal 
Garden  in  England”  and  Miss  Amherst’s 
“  History  of  Gardening.”  The  subject  has 
been  pretty  well  thrashed  out  and  no  new 
flood  of  light  upon  it  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  late  date,  yet  it  would  seem  that  one 
who  had  devoted  so  much  time  to  collecting 
material  as  has  Mr.  Triggs,  would  have  come 
across  some  facts  that  might  have  added  a 
little  to  our  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand  the  few  words  he  has  to  say  about  the 
History  of  Gardening  in  Scotland,  present 
the  subject  in  a  light  that  makes  doubly 
interesting  the  examples  that  he  shows  by 
photographs  and  drawings. 


executed  with  great  clearness  and  spirit; 
they  are  of  a  kind  that  should  stimulate  any 
earnest  student  to  go  to  nature  in  the  hope 
of  making  their  like;  and  should  they  do 
this,  they  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  if  they 
should  serve  merely  as  a  storehouse  of  plant 
form,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  designer. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Garden-Craft  Old  and  New,  by  John  D.  Sedding.  215  pp.  8vo. 
Illustrated.  John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1902.  Price,  $2.50. 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  by  H.  W.  Weguelin.  125  pp.  i2mo. 
Illustrated.  Imported  by  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.  50. 

In  My  Vicarage  Garden  and  Elsewhere,  by  Canon  Ellacombe. 
222  pp.  i2mo.  John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1902. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Stray  Leaves  from  a  Border  Garden,  by  Mary  Pamela  Milne  Home. 
340  pp.  i2mo.  Illustrated.  John  Lane,  London  and  New  York, 
1901 .  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Book  of  Vegetables  (Vol.  VII.  Handbooks  of  Practical 
Gardening),  by  George  Wythes.  106  pp.  i2mo.  Illustrated. 
John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1902.  Price,  $1.00. 
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Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 

PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 

DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 

Working  Model  with  Catalogue 
mailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


RUSTLESS  WIRE 

INSECT  SCREENS 
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TO  FIT,  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO  LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 

They  represent  the  highest  standard  ot 
excellence  in  Window  and  Door  Screens 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference  Sheets  sent  on  Request 
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ORNAMENTAL  IKON  WOUK 


707  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING 


THE  W-vS-TYLER  CO-CLEVELAND-O 


THE  HARDWARE  OF  ORNAMENT  (comprising 
decorative  metal  work  for  doors,  windows  and  cabinets) 
is  produced  in  practically  all  schools,  and  a  great  variety 
of  finishes,  by  the 

Yale  &  Towne 

Mfg.  Company 

General  Offices:  9-11-13  Murray  St.,  New  York 

The  collection  of  designs  and  patterns  of  this  class 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world  and  is  of  the  highest 
technical  excellence 

An  Exhibit  Room  for  the  convenience  of  Architects 
and  their  Clients  is  provided  at  the  above  address 

“Artist  and  Artisan”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
Brochure  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  Hardware 
of  Ornament  and  its  present  development  and  uses. 
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HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO.,  SSa 


“A  DELIGHT  AND  AN  INSPIRATION " 


8th  EDITION  NOW  READY 


A  SUMMER  HYMNAL 


A  Romance  of  Tennessee 


By  John  Trotwood  Moore.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 

12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.25 


“  There  is  in  the  philosophy  of  this  novel  something  deliciously  sweet  and  comforting.  ...  A  book 
of  this  sort  occasionally  is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration.” — Louisville  Times. 

“  Mr.  Moore  displays  more  sentiment  than  does  Mr.  Allen,  and  a  shrewder  philosophy.” 

—  N.  T.  Times  Saturday  Reviezv. 

“  Truly,  this  author  of  ‘  A  Summer  Hymnal  ’  has  touched  and  sustained  a  high  note  in  novel  writing. 
We  shall  think  of  him  and  of  his  book-people  as  tenderly  as  of  summer  days  themselves.  He  has  written  for 
our  hearts  as  well  as  for  our  heads.” — N.  Y.  World. 


Marion  Harland  says  : 

“  For  we  have  in  the  ‘  Hymnal  ’ 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  pastorals 
of  American  life  ever  written.  It 
is  an  Idyll — a  ‘  Reverie,’  than 
which  nothing  more  charming  has 
been  offered  to  our  reading  public 
since  Ik  Marvel  founded  a  school 
of  his  own  fifty-one  years  ago. 

.  .  Our  ‘  United  Country  ’ 

is  proud  of  the  State  that  has  given 
us  within  a  dozen  years  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  and  this  later  and 
gentler  painter  of  Tennessee  life.” 
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Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun¬ 
tains  and  Flower 
Pots 

.  GALLOWAY 

3216-24 

LNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Italian 
Flower  Pots 


For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 

Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

•j 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


MORE  THAN  AN 
ORNAMENT 

To  a  country  estate  is  a  Caldwell  Steel  T ower 
supporting  a  Caldwell  Red  Cypress  Tank. 

Abundant  water  supply  and  protection  against 
tire  We  furnish  wind-mills  for  filling  tank 
which  are  set  on  galvanized  tower  inside  the 
tank.  Gas.,or  hot-air  engine  may  be  used  if 
preferred.^.  Write  for  catalogue'and 'price-list. 


iv.l  E*  CALD  WELL  ,CO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF 

GARDEN  MAKING 

By  THOMAS  H.  MAWSON,  Garden  Architect 

SECOND  EDITION  REVISED  and  MUCH  ENLARGED 

Royal  4to,  Price  $10.00  net. 

Containing  about  200  illustrations  (50  of  which  are  full-page) 
of  perspective  views,  plans,  and  details  of  gardens,  ranging  in  size 
from  a  tiny  cottage  garden  to  gardens  of  twelve  acres  in  extent. 

With  examples  of  Balustrades,  Entrance  Gateways,  Summer 
Houses,  Garden  Furniture,  Fish  Ponds,  Fountains,  Sun  Dials,  etc. 


“This  fascinating  book  .  .  not  only  is  it  excellent  ,  to  read 

and  look  at,  but  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  for  those  who 
wish  to  lay  out  a  beautiful  garden.” — The  Spectator,  London. 
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Copyrighted  1902 
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Twenty-one  of  our  choicest  plants  for  summer 
planting  for  $5.00,  carefully  packed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  our  express  office. 

A  great  bargain. 

Bought  separately  these  would  cost  nearly 
double,  even  then  being  excellent  value. 

This  stock  will  please  the  most  exacting. 
We  want  its  merits  more  generally  known,  and 
therefore  make  a  striking  reduction  on  nine  of  our 
best  selling  specialties  and  offer  them  in  this 
particular  combination. 
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5  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  ass'd  ] 

5  Japanese  Anemones,  “ 

1  Azalea  amoena 
1  Japanese  Maple,  Blood  cut-leaf 
5  Clematis  paniculata 
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1  Japanese  Honeysuckle 
1  “  Kudzu  Vine 

1  Latest  Hybrid  Memorial  Rose  j 

Enough  here  to  make  quite  a  grand  displav 
this  season. 

Be  quick,  a  bargain  like  this  is  very  rare  and 
the  stock  will  not  last  long. 
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An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

The  International  Studio 

Subscription  35  cents  per  month,  $3.50  per  year.  Three 
months’  trial  subscription,  $1.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  "The  International  Studio"  to  treat  of  every 
Art  and  Craft — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Ceramics, 
Metal,  Glass,  Furniture,  Decoration,  Design,  Bookbinding,  Needle¬ 
work,  Gardening,  etc.  Color  supplements  and  every  species  of 
black-and-white  reproduction  appear  in  each  number.  In  fact, 
this  magazine  authoritatively  presents  to  the  reader  the  progress  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Some  New  Garden  Books  : 

In  a  Tuscan  Garden 

(Anonymous).  With  eight  half-tone  illustrations.  umo. 

$1.50  net. 

This  work  is  explained  by  its  title.  It  is  adorned  with  illustrations 
worthy  of  such  an  attractive  subject.  The  narrative  of  the 
experiences  of  an  English  lady-gardener  in  her  Italian  home  will  be 
found  at  once  diverting  and  informative.  She  throws  a  strong 
light  on  the  character  of  her  native  neighbors. 


In  My  Vicarage  Garden  and  Elsewhere 

Bv  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe,  the  author  of  “In  a  Gloucester¬ 
shire  Garden,’’  etc.  With  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author  as 
frontispiece.  umo.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 

This  serves  as  a  sociable  and  chatty  monthly  “Vademecum”  for 
garden-lovers,  to  tell  them  what  to  sow  and  when  to  sow  it,  and 
to  give  advice  of  every  useful  kind  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

Stray  Leaves  from  a  Border  Garden 

By  Mary  Pamela  Milne-Home.  With  eight  illustrations  by 
F.  L.  B.  Griggs.  iamo.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  one  of  those  attractive  “pot-pourri’’  volumes  on  out-door 
subjects — garden-lore,  bird-lore,  folk-lore — a  diary  of  facts  and 
theories  that  “reads  away”  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  with  profit  to 
the  reader. 

Garden  Craft,  Old  and  New 

By  J.  D.  Sedding.  With  nine  illustrations,  8vo.  $2.50,  net. 

A  book  that  treats  of  a  subject  much  in  vogue  to-day — the  laying 
out  of  gardens,  formal  and  “architectural.”  This  is  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  America,  though  in  England  it  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
classic. 


***  Complete  catalogues  of  Fiction ,  Garden  Books ,  etc.,  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 

John  Lane  THeE7  ?,™l!ve?ueea  : 0  New  York 
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Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 
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A  Large  and  Complete 
Assortment  of  ...  . 


Shade  T rees 


and 


Evergreens 

Flowering  Shrubs 
Vines 

Fruit  Trees 
Herbaceous  Plants 
Roses,  Etc. 


The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 


NURSERYMEN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 


Nurseries  :  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  21  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Specimen  Trees  of  Suitable  Sixe  for  Immediate  Effect.  Special  attention  given  to  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  landscape  ideas  incorporated  by  architect s .  Consult  us  regard¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  and  planting.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  etc. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

Including  Automatic  Sprinklers 


Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  1  he  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Baltimore  San  Francisco 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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ISOLA  BELLA,  LAKE  MAGGIORE.  ITALY 

An  illustration  from  u  European  Gardens" 

EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

SOON  TO  BE  ISSUED  ;  WILL  CONTAIN 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-THREE  VIEWS 

EXHAUSTIVELY  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS 
UPON  OLD-WORLD  GARDENS 

ITALIAN  GARDENS,  By  PROF.  A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN 

OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

ENGLISH  GARDENS,  ByR.  CLIPSTON  STURGIS 
FRENCH  GARDENS,  By  JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD 
JAPANESE  GARDENS,  By  K.  HONDA 

OF  THE  JAPANESE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

PRICE  TWO  DOLLARS 

SEND  ADVANCE  ORDERS  AT  ONCE  TO 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1  222  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING  DEVICES 
FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  APARTHENT  HOUSES,  HOTELS, 
FACTORIES,  ETC. 

|' O  be  attached  to  a  water  supply  pipe  anywhere  in  the  building' 
Hade  in  various  sizes  capable  of  chemicalizing  from  25  to  100  gallons 
of  water  without  recharging.  By  using  combination  cylinders  a 
continuous  charged  stream  can  be  obtained.  Much  more  powerful, 
simple  and  economical  than  carbonic  acid  gas  machines.  No  injury  from 
the  chemical  to  the  person  or  the  finest  fabrics.  No  dtleterious  gas 
generated.  One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square 
feet  of  llame  area  in  one  second. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

THE  YANTACAW  MFG.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDQ. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Original  and  Standard 

The  best  architects  have  used  them  for  over  twenty 
years.  For  softness  and  depth  of  color,  wearing 
qualities,  and  preservation  of  the  wood,  the  imita¬ 
tions — like  most  imitations — do  not  compare  with 
them.  Made  in  all  colors. 

Samples  on  wood,  litho-watercolor  chart 
of  64  color  schemes,  etc.,  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


HOWARD  SHAW,  Architect,  Chicago. 


MUCH  MONEY  and  BRAINS 

:  :  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED  TO  PRODUCE  :  : 

A  PERFECT  DOOR  CHECK 

...Ihe... 

OGDEN 

Automatically 
R  egulated 

Liquid  Door  Check  and  Spring 

closes  the  door  quicklv,  quietly,  gently. 

It  is  the  only  Check  that  can  absolutely  be 
relied  upon  to  control  the  door  under 
extremely  varying  conditions  .  •  .  .  •  . 

Reading  Hardware  Co. 
READING,  PA. 


Iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  Loeser  &  Co.'s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 


6 1 7  MARKET  ST.  -  PHILADELPHIA 


HECLA  IRON  WORKS 


NEW  YORK 

96  and  98  Reade  St. 


CHICAGO 

105  Lake  St. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 


N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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Old-World  Gardens 

Are  presented  bv  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations 

IN 

European  Gardens 


TEXT  BY 

Prof.  A.  1).  F.  Hamlin 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis 
John  Galen  Howard 
and  K .  Honda 


Bound  in  cloth,  with  cover  design  by  Guernsey 
Moore.  Price,  Two  Dollars.  Order  of 

HOUSE  AND  G  A  R  D  E  N 


1-222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


CRAFT  &  SMITH 


‘The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
- Shop  = 

EVER YTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 

1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada.,  Pa. 


KEEN  &  MEAD,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

Bcvtcr  Brother#’ 

€nglt0l)  jingle  ^tatng 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

Beiter  Brothers 

103- 105- 1 07  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  45  Cliff  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
8d  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J. 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Curtis  &  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Porter  &  Viall, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  John  C. 
Schroeder,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory.  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


KEYSTONE 
PHOTO  EN¬ 
GRAVING  CO. 


e:  n  ohaveh.5 

DEjlONEHj 

ILLU3TIAATOIA3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  JANJOM  IT. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  BUYERS  REFERENCE 

Containing  Names  of  the  Leading  Firms 


ART  METAL  WORK. 

Ilecla  Iron  Works,  North  Eleventh  and  Retry  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jno.  Williams,  544-556  West  Twenty  seventh  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRICKS 

O.  W.  Ketcliam,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BURLAPS  AND  BUCKRAMS 
Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

CEMENTS 

Sami.  II.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

COLUMNS  (PATENT) 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co,,  Middletown,  O. 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Strett,  Philadelphia. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  South  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  X  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Pa. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
DOOR  CHECKS 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  925  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.  (New  Britain,  Conn.),  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
Francis  Bros  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

ENAMELED  BATH  TUBS 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

The  Yantacaw  Mfg.  Co.,  800  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FIREPROOF  MATERIAL 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

FLOOR  POLISH 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  H.  French  X  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  SUPPLIES  (ELECTRIC) 
Darlington  Electric  Fountain  &  Supply  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FURNACES  (HOT  AIR) 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FURNITURE 

Chapman  Decorating  Co.,  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Penna. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


GARDEN  POTTERY 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Merrinrac  Pottery  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

GREENHOUSES 

Ditchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Irviugton-on-lludson,  N.  Y. 
GUTTER  LIANGERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HARDWARE  (BUILDING) 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  925  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  617  Market  St.,  Phila. 
Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
Bayer-Gardner- Himes  Co.,  159  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 

HEATERS  (STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER) 

The  II.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  510  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HINGES  (SPRING) 

J.  llardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

Bommer  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANTELS,  TILES  AND  MOSAICS 
Craft  &  Smith,  1430  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpless  &  Watts,  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

MOLDERS  AND  CARVERS 
J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS 
Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Charlton  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  P.  Jones,  49  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  702  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher’s  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

fno.  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

PAPERS  (BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES) 

Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  20  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
PARQUET  FLOORS 

Geo.  W.  Koch  &  Son,  467  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

Jas.  L.  Dillon,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Rau,  1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PIPE  FASTENERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  MAKERS  (ILLUSTRATIONS) 

Keystone  Photo  Eng.  Co.,  723  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PLUMBING  GOODS  AND  SANITARY  SPECIALTIES 
McCambridge  &  Co.,  523  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Meyer-Sniffen  Co.,  Ltd.,  5  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Stambach  &  Love,  50  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

POTTERY 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRISMATIC  LIGHTS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lane,  07  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PUMPING  ENGINES  (HOT  AIR) 

American  Machine  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
RADIATORS 

Philadelphia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Ninth  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  510  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROOFING  TILES 

'I'he  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
O.  VV.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ROOFING  TIN 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

Merchaut  &  Co.,  Inq.. ,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Brooklyn. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

RUSTIC  WORK 

Dunne  &Co  ,  54  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 

SASH  CORDS 

Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCULPTURED  LEATHER 

The  Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dexter  Bros.,  103  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SNOW  GUARDS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPRINKLERS  (AUTOMATIC) 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
TERRA  COTTA 

Wm.  Galloway,  3210-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALVES  (WATER  REDUCING) 

Watson  &  McDaniel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

WATER  PLANTS  (SUBURBAN) 

Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WEATHER  STRIP 

C.  L.  Baker  &  Co.  (Golden  metal),  129  South  Seventh 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

WIND  MILLS 
Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WINDOW  SCREENS 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.  (Portland,  Me.),  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 
The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WOOD  CARVING 

Willner  Wood  Co.,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 


The  Originators  of  I  APKS7  ROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators'  Canvas,  Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects,  Colo  red 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists’ 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MEG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  115  E.  23d  St. 
Latest  u  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  **  sent  on  request. 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

COS1S  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 


Roll’s  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Henry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill, 
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We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 

1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


You  xuon't  blush  to  set  our  Weather  Strip. 

THE  GOLDEN  METAL 

WEATHER  STRIP 

Absolutely  Air  Tight.  Saves  JO  per  cent,  in  Coal 

C  .  L .  BAKER  &  CO. 

129  S.  7th  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
TEAKLE  &  GOLDEN,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pictures  of  Homes 

^"JOOD  photographs  of  interiors  and  fine  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the  hardest  kind  to  make,  but  a 
joy  forever  when  taken  by  a  photographer  who  has  the 
needed  skill  and  facilities. 

Such  work  is  a  hobby  with  us.  Call  and  see 
samples. 

WM.  H.  RAU,  Photographer, 
1324  Chestnut  Street, 


THE  PURE  AIR  FROM 

The  Kelsey 
Warm- Air  Generator 

IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more 
perfectly  than  steam  or  water  and  gives  ventilation  at 
the  same  time.  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system 
of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost.  Takes 
the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be 
connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 


THE  MAKIN-KELSEY ‘HEATING  & 
MFG.  CO., 

1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick,Fire- 
proofing.  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

o.w. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 


T  I  M  E-T  E  S  T  E  D 


OOD  Paint  carries  health  and  clean¬ 
liness  with  it  wherever  it  is  used.  It 
also  beautifies  and  preserves.  Lucas 
Paint  is  good  paint.  Those  who  buy 
it  invest  wisely  for  the  reason  that  they  get  a 
paint  that  will  look  better,  cover  more  surface 
and  last  longer  than  any  other  paint  on  the 
market. 

Lucas  Paint  is  a  high  grade  combination 
paint.  It  is  a  time-tested  paint.  It  has  been 
manufactured  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  and 
enjoys  a  wide  sale  at  home  and  abroad. 

Better  value  than  Lucas  Paint  cannot  be 
made. 


Supplies  in 


FOR  SHINGLE  GABLES  you  will  find 


Clay  Products 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


the  most  artistic  and  true  to  nature  colors 
amongst  Lucas  Rustic  Shingle  Stains. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 

PAINT,  varnish  and  color 
MANUFACTURERS 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
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The  numerous  imita¬ 
tions  of  Taylor  Old 
Style  only  prove  its 
superiority  and  increase 
its  sales.  Specify  this 
tin  on  all  your  first-class 
work. 

N.  &  G.  T&ylor  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturer./' 

Philadelphia. 


UBSCRIBERS  to 
HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  who 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
July,  September  and  October 
numbers  and  will  send  them  in 
good  order  to  the  publishers, 
will  be  paid  75  cents  each,  or 
subscription  extended  two 
months  on  current  volume. 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
1 222  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MCF  LIQUID  &  PASTE 
lUiV/L,  WOOD  FILLERS 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish  — for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — A11  of  Them 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 

WEBSTER 


^  MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKSi 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM” 

OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 

INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  “SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 

THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 

OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 

Philadelphia  Office  : 

1 105  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

322  Broadway  729  Tremont  Building 

PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  832  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

51  East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

THE  NEW  STANDARD 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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AUGUST,  I$NJ2. 


Single  Number 
50  Cents 


1288  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Fsv®  Do3kr§ 
a  Yew 


» IEYER-SNIFFEN  CO.,m 

Invites  inspection  of  its 

PL  DM  BING  FIXTURES 


Since  an  investigation  of  the 
perfection  of  mechanical  detail, 
fine  appearance  and  finish  which 
characterizes  its  manufactures  will 
demonstrate  why  these  fixtures 
are  used  in  so  many  well-known 
residences,  and  why  they  are 
somewhat 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD  DOORS 

Handsomest  Doors  for  the  money 
in  the  market.  Beautiful  in  Grain 
and  Coloring,  and  Cheap  .... 


PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

An  improved  form  of  Sash  Con¬ 
struction,  without  putty . 


AMERICAN  3 -WAY  PRISMS 

For  Store  Fronts  and  Dark  Rooms. 
Save  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Bills. 


Full  information  concerning  any  or  all  of  THESE 
THREE  BUILDING  SPECIALTIES 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  our  office 


E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE 
&  CO. 

2-10  Sudbury  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Office  :  ioij£  W.  74th  Street 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

704  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  1 901  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 


RADIATORS 


DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT' 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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If  Your  Paint 
is  Entirely  Satisfactory 

if  it  covers  well  and  economically, 
gives  the  highest  brilliancy  of  lustre 
and  delicacy  of  tints,  holds  its  color 
and  gloss  and  lasts  well — STICK 
TO  IT  ;  if  not  it  needs  more 

ZINC  WHITE 

All  straight  oil  paints  containing  a 
preponderance  of  Zinc  White  are 
economical,  look  well  and  last  long 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

n  Broadway,  New  York 

Our  Practical  Pamphlets , 

FREE: 

u  Paints  in  Architecture  11 
“  The  Paint  Question 
u  French  Government  Decrees  " 


r? 


PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL  — PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 


G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


COMPLETE  SUBURBAN 
WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

Goods  furnished  and 
erected  promptly 


Wind  Mills 
or 

Engines 

Artesian 

Wells 


STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 

Seymour,  Conn. 

Boston  Store:  38  S.  MARKET  STREET 


Wood  Door  Knobs 


Handsome  and  Durable,  and  the  Heads  never  come  off. 

Catalogue.  JOS.  BARDSLEY,  K &yBaxter st' 


Tel.  212-18 

JNO.  WILLIAMS 

Bronze  Foundry  and  Works 
Wrought  Iron  Works 

Artisans  in  Orna¬ 
mental  Metal  Work 
to  Special  Design 

Architectural  -  Decorative 
Ecclesiastical 


Office 

556  WEST  27th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


A  MAGAZINE  (copyrighted  1902 
by  Wm.  Donald  Mitchell)  illustrating  ->7th  St 

work  ofthe  leading  Architects,  Sculp-  ' 
tors  and  Decorators  in  Bronze  and  W.  20TH  St. 


Foundry  and  Works 

j-  New  York 


Iron  .free  to  Architects ,  Sculptor  s  and 
Decorator  s . 


Send  name  for  our  mailing  list. 
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AN  ARTISTIC  SUMMER  HOUSE 


We  are  manufacturers  of  rustic  work  of  every  description  :  log  cabins, 
summer  houses,  fences,  gateways,  bridges,  arbors,  chairs,  etc.  Work 
erected  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  will  gladly  submit  sketches, 
plans  and  estimates.  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request.  We  also  carry  a 
complete  line  of  selected  nursery  stock,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  implements.  “  It  it’s  used  in  horticulture  we  have  it.  ” 

DUNNE  &  CO. 

54  WEST  30TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Merchants’’  Metal 
“ Spanish'  'Tiles 
and  Gothic  Shingles 

STORM-PROOF  EASILY  LAID 

These  tiles  and  shingles  are  endorsed  by 
leading  architects  and  engineers  for  first- 
class  buildings.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
of  buildings  covered. 


MERC  HA  NT  CO.  Inc. 


Philadelphia 
New  York 
Chicago 
Brooklyn 


Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  ROOFING  PLATES 

THE  ST  AR  VENTILATOR 


Conytaait  Flow  of  Walter 


to  the  house,  the  barn,  the  garden 
or  lawn  is  assured  by  the 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

humps  water  automatically.  Better 
than  any  ram,  engine  or  wind-mill. 
Sold  on  30  days’  trial.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  Catalogue  R. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.. 


126  Liberty  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 


Porcelain  Enameled  Lavatories 

Have  been  specified  for  and  are  being  installed  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  residences  in  the  United  States  because  they  are 

THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


THE  ABSENCE  OF  CRACKS 


AND  CREVICES  PREVENTS 


THE  LODGMENT  OF  DIRT 
AND  GERMS 


Plate  1002  G. 

Standard”  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  provides  the  hardest,  smoothest  and  most 
absolutely  non-absorbent  surface  possible,  combining  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  china  with  the 
strength  and  durability  of  iron. 

Every  piece  bears  our  guarantee  label  (printed  in  green  and  gold)  and  has  our  factory 
marks  and  initials  S.  S.  M.  Co.  cast  in  relief  on  the  exterior  and 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Plate  1030  G. 


11 
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Designed  and  Erected  for  Charles  J.  Osborne,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Rflirtthafffii  1 horticultural  Jfrcbitects  and  Builders  5 
Of  DUI  IVImlll  \j\*f  cargest  Builders  of  Greenhouse  Structures  g 
ii33  Broadway,  Hew  VorR  and  Irvington  on-fiudson,  n.  V.  m 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue  and  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

•Aer*.^ W *^^ •/**& 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  FROM 
ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS 


Factory  : 

NEW 

BRITAIN, 

CONN. 


THE 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MFG.  CO. 

19  NORTH  FIFTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 

LONDON 


JS 
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Reading  Desk  and  Bench 


Rose  Valley  Shops 

Moylan,  Pennsylvania 


HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding 
lands,  buildings  and  water  power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County, 

Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood ), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Association 
by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  illustration  shows 
two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 

Examples  of  furniture  from  Rose  Valley  Shops  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapman  Decoration 
Company’s  showrooms  \\\1  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IV 
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THE  TIFFANY  STUDIOS 

333  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS,  TABLETS  AND  MONUMENTS 
GLASS  MOSAICS  AND  MARBLE  AND  GLASS  MOSAIC 
INLAYS 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  AND  FURNISHINGS 
ELECTRIC,  GAS  AND  OIL  LIGHTING  APPLIANCES 
FURNITURE,  IN  ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS, 
AND  FROM  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
ART  OBJECTS  IN  FAVRILE  GLASS,  METAL  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS. 


Y 


ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INTERIOR 
DECORATION  AND  FURNISHINGS  OF  RESIDENCES  AND  CHURCHES 


(C 


In  beauty  of  design,  elegance  and  perfection  of 
Craftsmanship,  the  S’trrlitUl  S’illtrr  produc¬ 
tions  of  The  Gorham  Co.  afford  the  fullesi 
satisfaction. 

An  unusually  rich  and  widely  varied  display  of 
objects  particularly  appropriate  for  gifts  may 
now  be  seen  at  their  warerooms. 


GORHAM  MFG.  CO. 
SILVERSMITHS  AND  GOLDSMITHS 
BROADWAY  AND  19th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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A  YEA RLY  VOL  y  ME  O  F 
HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

contains  over  300  garden  views  showing  General  Layouts,  Terraces,  Sculptured 
Ornaments,  Pergolas  and  Arbors,  Sun-dials,  Pools,  Species  of  Flowers,  etc.,  etc. 


AMERICAN  GARDENS 

are  illustrated  more  completely  than  in  any  other  publication.  Descriptive  text  is 
frequently  contributed  by  the  owners  or  the  designers.  Accurate  and  complete 
plans — not  memory  sketches — are  invariably  provided.  These  are  especially 
surveyed  and  drawn  to  scale  for 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

Subscription  Price  Five  Dollars  a  Year 
1222  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti lating  Apparatus 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construction. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  by  HITCHINGS  A  Co. 

HITCHINGS  &  CO. 

Catalogues  on  Application  233  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


Polygon 

Conductor 

Pipes 

Won’t  Burst 


The  twist  in  the  corru-  ' 
gation  checks  the  fall  of 
ice  and  water,  protecting 
the  joints  and  elbows.  It 
will  stand  hard  knocks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  corrugated. 
Again,  it  is  handsomer  than 
plain  pipe.  Made  in  cop¬ 
per  and  galvanized  iron. 

Catalogue  aud  information  free 

Address  Dept.  H 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co. 

Middletown,  0. 


MANTEL  OF  ROOKWOOD  TILE 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 
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Contents  for  August 


PAGE 

A  LETTER  TO  PLINY  THE  YOUNGER  RELATING  TO  THE  VILLA 

GASTELLO  ON  CAPRI,  by  Thomas  Spencer  Jerome.  Illustrated,  343 

A  CALIFORNIA  HOME,  Santa  Clara  County,  the  house  designed  by  Willis  Polk, 

Architect.  Illustrated,  355 

GLIMPSES  OF  MODERN  PERSIA  {11,  Exterior  and  Interior  of  the  Home),  by  John 

Kimrerly  Mumford.  Illustrated,  360 

TERRACES  AT  CAPRI.  Illustrations,  374 

THE  TREATMENT  OE  CITY  SQUARES  {III,  The  Square  before  the  Railroad 

Station ),  by  Charles  Mui.ford  Robinson.  Illustrated ,  377 

A  FARMSTEAD  ON  A  LAKE,  designed  by  Donn  Barber,  Architect.  Illustrated,  387 

TWO  HOUSES  DESIGNED  BY  LEONARD  STOKES,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 

Illustrated,  3  9  O 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ACQUIRE  A  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  EAQADE. 

Illustrated,  394 

NO  TES  AND  REVIEWS.  398 


STRICTLY  FIREPROOF 

TheKeasbey&Mattison  Co.’s 

MAGNESIA 
BUILDING  LUMBER 

(PATENTED) 

(M  AGNESI  ALITH) 

Composed  of  the  natural  fibre  of  Magnesia  Silicate,  this 
novel  article  of  manufacture  is  made  by  first  felting  these 
fibres  carefully  and  systematically  by  means  of  suitable 
machinery  and  then  cementing  the  fibres  together  by  means 
of  an  artificially  made  Magnesia  Silicate,  which,  forming  a 
homogeneous  structure,  thus  unites  to  create  a  new  article  of 
commerce  suitable  for  the  most  extensive  employment  as  a 
permanent  fire-stop  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  partitions, 
roofs,  etc.,  and  as  a  preferred  backing  in  the  bulkheads  of 
vessels,  etc.,  etc. 

MAGNESIA  BUILDING  BOARDS 

AND 

MAGNESIA  PIPE  COVERINGS 

Manufactured  by 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON 
COMPANY 
AMBLER,  PENNA. 

Correspondence  solicited 


memorial  church,  ambler,  pa. 


10"  CONOSERA  TILE 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

CELADON 


ROOFING  TILE  CO. 
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A  LETTER  TO  PLINY  THE  YOUNGER, 
RELATING  TO  THE  VILLA  CASTELLO,  ON  CAPRI 


My  Dear  Pliny  : 

OUR  letters  to  your  friends  Gallus, 
Domitius  and  others  indicate  so  keen  an 
interest  on  your  part  in  villas  and  gardens, 
that  “  1  am  persuaded  you  will  hear  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  shall  take  in  giving  it,” 
a  description  of  the  Villa  Castello. 

You  will  remember,  before  you  began  the 
study  of  Stygian  villas  some  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  that  as  you  looked  across  the  Gulf 
of  Naples  from  the  brilliant  Baiie,  your  eyes 
were  pleas¬ 
antly  arrested 
by  the  serra¬ 
ted  outlines 
of  the  island 
of  Capri,  and 
I  doubt  not 
that  your  in¬ 
terest  in  such 
things  may 
have  led  you 
to  cross  the 
bay  and  ex¬ 
amine  the 
twelve  villas 
there  which, 
so  your  friend 
Suetonius  in¬ 
forms  us,  were 
inhabited  a 
century  before 
your  time  by  Tiberius,  the  able  predecessor 
of  your  friend  and  lord  Trajan.  You  may 
even  have  seen  the  auspicious  ilex  which,  by 
reviving  from  apparent  death  on  the  first 
approach  of  the  divine  Augustus,  so  pleased 
him  with  this  happy  omen,  as  to  induce  him 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  his  island  of  Ischia 


for  this  more  fortunate  place  ;  and  like  him, 
you  may  have  been  entertained  by  the 
athletic  diversions  of  the  Capri  youth  on 
the  field  which  still  remains  the  only  level 
place  on  the  island.  The  neighboring  islet 
frequented  by  some  of  his  court  which  he 
called  the  “Abode  of  the  Idlers”  is  still 
there,  but  his  amiable  epithet  might  now  be 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  larger  island, — 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  foreign  residents 
are  concerned. 

If  you  were 
to  return  in 
this  year 
of  Rome 
MMDCLV, 
you  would 
on  landing  see 
the  crest  of 
the  saddle  of 
the  island, 
some  five 
hundred  feet 
above  the  sea, 
crowned  b  y 
the  irregular 
roof  line  of 
the  village, — 
for  it  was 
moved  to  this 
more  defen¬ 
sive  position 
in  those  centuries  of  disorder,  the  sight  of 
which  you  were  happily  spared.  Toward  the 
western  end,  you  would  see  a  white  building 
superimposed  on  three  great  arches,  with  a 
round  tower  and  curving  steps  at  one  corner. 
This  is  the  Villa  Castello  ;  but  to  reach  it 
you  must  proceed  by  a  winding  carriage  road 


Villa 

Ca&tlllo 


A  VIEW  OF  CAPRI  FROM  BARBAROSSA 
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THE  VILLA  CASTELLO,  From  the  Carriage  Road 

The  Villa  is  the  Light  Building  in  the  Center  of  the  Picture ;  Beyond  is  an  old  Conucnt 


CAPRI,  ITALY 


THE  MAIN  EN'l  RAN CE  FROM  '1  HE  STREET 

In  the  Background  is  a  IV ell  Court  ’with  Oleanders  and  Japanese  Bamboo 


to  the  piazza  of  the  village,  and  then  by 
vaulted  passages  rather  extravagantly  called 
streets,  under  and  around  houses,  until  you 
reach  an  iron  gateway  letting  in  by  a  broad 
passage  under  a  part  of  the  house  to  a  little 
court.  In  the  center  of  this  is  a  great  corn 
jar,  which  would  perhaps  strike  you  as 
familiar,  out  of  which  springs  a  red  oleander 
of  no  mean  size.  Around  the  court  are 
Japanese  bamboo  and  Banksia  roses,  and 
from  one  side  a  marble  stairway  ascends  to 
the  main  door  of  the  house  and  the  general 
level  of  the  garden. 

Mounting  this  you  would  find  yourself  in 
a  long  L  shaped  loggia,  the  arches  of  which, 
closed  in  winter  by  glass,  open  on  to  the  little 
court  and  look  across  it,  through  the  branches 
of  the  oleander  and  the  tops  of  the  bamboo, 
to  the  garden.  On  the  walls  of  the  first 
rooms  you  enter  from  the  loggia,  there  are 
placed,  as  there  were  at  your  Laurentine 
Villa,  “  cases  containing  a  collection  of 
authors  who  can  never  be  read  too  often,” 
and  through  these  rooms  you  pass  over  the 
street  by  which  you  came  and  out  on  to  a 
large  terrace  lying  in  the  northerly  side  of 
the  house  above  the  arches  which  you  saw 
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from  the  sea. 

From  here  your 
view  is  most 
extensive.  The 
carriage  road  is 
some  seventy 
feet  directly  be¬ 
low  you, and  the 
bay  is  half  a  mile 
distant.  To  the 
right  lies  the 
white  town, 
backed  by  the 
hill  of  San 
Michele,  —  al¬ 
though  you 
know  it  under 
another  name, 
when  it  was 
crowned  by  the  temple  you  doubtless 
remember  and  when  there  were  races  around 
it  on  the  broad  circular  road  half  way  up 
its  sides.  Beyond  this  is  the  sea,  blue  even 
as  it  was  in  your  day  and  sparkling  with 


the  same  light, 
and  still  further 
beyond  —  some 
twenty  miles — 
is  Vesuvius  with 
its  p  1  u  m  e  of 
smoke  drifting 
off  toward  the 
faint  blue  Apen¬ 
nines  on  the 
horizon. 

To  the  left  is 
a  great  wall  of 
mountain  cliff  a 
half  mile  away, 
with  the  ruined 
castle  of  Kheyr- 
ed-din  Barba- 
1  ossa  on  the 
northerly  peak,  and  beyond,  balancing  Vesu¬ 
vius  on  the  right,  a  half  of  Ischia  shows. 
In  front,  is  the  broad  expanse  of  the  bay 
with  white  sails  here  and  there,  and  across  it 
are  Naples,  Pozzuoli  and  Baia,  beloved  of 


FROM  THE  TOWER  TERRACE 

A  Winter  View  looking  Northeasterly  over  the  Town  ;  Monte  San  M'.chele  is  beyond 


VILLA  CASTELLO 


FROM  THE  FRONT  TERRACE 


A  Winter  View,  looking  Westerly 
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Court 


f*o6$ia 


feet  below  1  ei 


below  T  e  v  r  a  c 


Ischia,  18  miles^ 


Vesuvius, 20  miles 
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THE  BROAD  WALK 

Leading  from  the  Dining-room  to  the  Pergola 


A  WILD  PATH 

In  the  Midst  of  the  Garden . — Summer 


your  countrymen  ; — 
for  has  not  Horace 
said,  Nullus  in  orbe 
sinus  Bais  pr<rlucet 
amcenis ;  though  I 
think  you  preferred  a 
less  strenuous  pursuit 
of  pleasure  than  was 
the  fashion  there. 

But  I  must  inter¬ 
rupt  your  thoughts  to 
recall  you  to  the  house 
and  show  you  there 
many  rooms  to  suit 
your  varying  moods, 
or  the  changing 
requirements  of  the 
season.  You  will,  no 
doubt,  notice  the 
floors  of  most  of  the 
rooms,  where  you  will 
find  worked  into 
various  patterns  nearly 
all  the  kinds  of  mar¬ 
bles  in  which  you  were 
wont  to  delight ; — the 


FROM  THE  ROOF  VILLA  GASTELLO 


Giallo,  Rosso,  Nero 
and  BigioAntico;  the 
Cipollino  from  Euboea 
and  the  Pavonazetto 
from  Phrygia;  the 
Porta  Santa  fro  m 
Caria,  Affricano  from 
Chios,  Serpentine  from 
Liguria,  together  with 
the  Porphyry  and  the 
Oriental  A  I  a  b  a  s  t  e  r 
from  Egypt,  as  well 
as  the  striking  Occhio 
di  Pavone,  the  Numid- 
ian  and  the  Phrygian 
P  a  I  u  m  b  i  n  o  ,  rarely 
found  in  as  large  pieces 
as  here.  These  and 
many  others  were 
found  among  the  ruins 
of  ancient  villas  here 
in  times  now  past 
when  such  treasures 
could  still  be  discov¬ 
ered.  Now,  lingering 
no  longer  in  the  house, 
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FROM  THE  TOP  OF  THE  GARDEN 

A  Winter  Vie^w^  looking  across  the  Pergola 


VILLA  GASTELLO 


for  a  garden  is  more  important  than  covered 
rooms,  we  will  go  out  by  the  dining-room, 
which,  like  yours  at  Laurentium,  “  though  it 
stands  away  from  the  sea,  enjoys  the  prospect 
of  the  garden  which  is  just  as  pleasant.” 
From  it,  in  one  direction,  we  look  through 
the  branches  —  and  blossoms,  if  it  be  the 
season — of  the  oleander-tree  which  grows 
out  of  the  little  court.  On  one  side  is  the 
delicate  bamboo,  and  beyond  is  a  palm  and 
an  orange-tree  whose  principal  function  is  to 
support  a  great  Morning-Glory,  with  a 
Passion-Flower  hotly  contesting  its  primacy. 
From  another  side  of  the  dining-room  we 
look  out,  under  a  bower  of  jessamine,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  Banksia  roses,  on  a  broad  path 
ascending  a  gentle  slope  between  laurel,  fig, 
orange,  lemon  and  plum-trees  to  where  the 
columns  of  the  pergola  shine  in  the  distance. 
From  this  path,  other  narrower  paths  di¬ 
verge, — some  wild  paths  and  some  running 
with  more  formality  between  low  retaining- 
walls.  The  boundary-walls  of  the  garden 


are  in  the  main  hidden  with  orange,  lemon 
and  pomegranate-trees,  as  well  as  wistaria  and 
other  flowering  vines,  and  beyond  the  south¬ 
erly  wall  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  wooded, 
castle-crowned  hill,  where  in  the  barbarous 
ages  the  Capresi  found  refuge  from  the 
pirates, — in  the  castle,  or  in  the  great  grotto 
beneath. 

Turning  back  towards  the  house  we  catch 
glimpses  of  various  parts  of  it, — here  a  low 
terrace  and  there  one  high  above  the  arches 
of  a  loggia,  but  not  too  high  for  the  vines, 
as  well  as  the  Morning-Glory  and  Passion- 
Flower,  to  reach  it.  The  roof  is  irregular 
but  fiat,  and  bears  many  columns  about  which 
roses  and  various  flowering  creepers  are 
growing,  most  of  them  from  large  earthen 
jars  suitable  for  Ali-Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves.  From  the  roof  you  can  best 
observe  the  giant  pine-tree  which  dominates 
the  garden,  and  the  scarcely  less  lofty 
cypresses  beyond  ;  or  you  will  do  better, 
perhaps,  to  climb  to  the  columned  terrace  of 
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the  reservoir  at  the  upper  end  of  the  garden 
and  look  back  over  and  through  the  trees 
to  the  irregular  lines  of  the  house,  and  over 
it  to  the  sea  and  Vesuvius  beyond. 

The  broad  path  on  which  you  started  to 
go  up  the  garden  leads  to  a  court  surrounded 
by  curving  seats,  from  which  point  begins 
the  pergola — a  great  feature  of  all  Capri 
gardens.  Along  the  sides,  low  down,  grow 
wall-flowers,  ivy  geraniums,  nasturtiums  and 
other  low-growing  flowers,  and,  higher  up, 
between  the  columns,  solid  masses  of  many 
varieties  of  roses.  Overhead,  the  ten  foot 
width  is  spanned  by  the  branches  of  the 
grape  vines,  and  in  the  summer  there  is  a 
dense  roof  of  green,  from  which  hang,  as  the 
time  of  vintage  approaches,  the  bunches  of 
many  kinds  of  grapes.  On  both  sides,  we 
can  see  between  the  roses  rather  formal 
flower-beds  where  grow  the  big  pink  mallows, 
Canterbury  bells,  snapdragons,  geraniums, 
the  delicate  flax,  the  tall  poppies,  and  such 
other  flowers  as  may  happen  to  be  planted. 
The  climate,  being  rarely  colder  than  forty 
degrees  or  warmer  than  eighty,  permits 


THE  EAST  END  OF  THE  PERGOLA 


Aldllo'ivs  and  Canterbury  Bells 


VILLA  CASTELLO 


s 


THE  FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  GARDEN  VILLA  GASTELLO 
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AN  OLD  WELL 

almost  boundless  choice.  Much  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  filled  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  in 
the  shade  of  which  the  flowers  continue  on 
into  the  rainless  summer  later  than  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Capri.  Many  have  ivy  twining  about 
their  trunks,  as  you,  my  dear  Pliny,  liked  to 
see  in  your  gardens.  Beneath  the  trees  you 
will  find  no  lack  of  flowers,  among  others, 


VILLA  GASTELLO 

the  graceful  spirea,  the  marguerites, — here 
an  important  bush, — the  iris,  narcissus,  sweet 
pea,  pansies  and  various  kinds  of  lilies,  not 
forgetting  the  modest  periwinkle  and  a 
plentiful  quantity  of  violets.  There  are  also 
many  representatives  of  the  wild  flora  of 
Capri, — a  flora  so  rich  and  beautiful  as  to 
suggest  that  the  carefully  planted  gardens 
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THE  PERGOLA 


THE  WALK  TO  THE  DINING-ROOM 


I  HE  KITCHEN  DOOR.  From  the  Garden. — Winter 


VILLA  CASTELLO 
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our  glasses,  we  would  consider  the  garden, 
or  you  should  tell  me  more  than  I  know  of 
the  “  Principis  angusta  Caprearum  in  rupe 
sedentis ,”  as  Juvenal  has  it;  but  as  you  are 
not  here,  I  shall  say,  as  you  do  to  Domitius, 
“  1  should  have  ended  before  now,  for  fear 
of  being  too  chatty,  had  I  not  proposed  in 
this  letter  to  lead  you  into  every  corner  of 
the  house  and  garden.  Nor  did  1  appre¬ 
hend  your  thinking  it  a  trouble  to  read  the 
description  of  a  place  which  1  feel  sure  would 
please  you,  were  you  to  see  it;  especially  as 
you  can  stop  just  where  you  please,  and  by 
throwing  aside  my  letter,  sit  down,  as  it  were, 
and  give  yourself  a  rest  as  often  as  you  think 
proper.” 

So  farewell,  my  dear  Pliny,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  corner  of  the  dim  shadow-land  you  may 
be  dwelling,  rest  assured  that  there  are  some 
still  in  the  sunlight  who  remember  you  and 
who  love  the  things  that  you  loved, — and 
what  did  you  love  more  than  villas  and  gar¬ 
dens  ? 

Farewell, 

r  u  s  t  i  c  u  s  . 


A  Bi  ll  of  Poppies  at  the  Villa  Castello 


of  your  days  were  left  to  grow  wild  and 
made  themselves  at  home  all  over  the  island. 

Traversing  the  pergola,  we  turn  back 
towards  the  house  and  come  to  a  fountain, 
almost  choked  with  calla-1  i lies,  and  a  seat 
near  by  from  which  to  observe  the  water, — 
for  it  is  a  rare  sight  in  streamless  Capri.  We 
pass  by  two  old  cisterns,  over  one  of  which 
are  columns  with  an  entablature.  These 
cisterns  were  once  rooms  of  an  ancient  villa, 
and  in  fact,  all  this  part  of  the  garden  is  full 
of  the  mason-work  of  your  days,  and  who 
can  tell  what  was  the  Roman  name  of  the 
Villa  Castello? — perhaps  you  can.  Near  by 
is  a  fragment  of  an  old  hallway,  now  a  grotto 
dedicated  to  Bacchus  and  Venus; — 

“  Of  ancient  gods  these  two  alone  abide 
Corroding  rust  and  ruin  reaped  of  time.” 

This  and  other  things  you  may  read  on  the 
walls,  if  the  ivy  and  ferns  have  not  obscured 
them. 

And  now,  were  you  here,  I  should  say 
that  there  was  a  bottle  of  old  Capri  wine 
awaiting  you,  and  that  more  at  leisure  over 
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A  CALIFORNIA  HOME— SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

The  House  Designed  by  Willis  Polk ,  Architect. 


The  counties  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Francisco  are  as  agreeable  for  per¬ 
manent  residence  as  are  many  localities  fur¬ 
ther  south  whose  names  are  more  familiar 
in  the  East.  The  languorous  airs  of  the 


The  place  is  a  part  of  an  old  Spanish 
grant  called  the  Rancho  Rinconada  de  Los 
Gatos ,  meaning  “the  corner  of  the  cats” 
(wild  cats).  It  is  situated  on  a  gently  slop¬ 
ing  hillside  near  the  town  of  Los  Gatos. 


THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE  A  CALIFORNIA  HOME 


lower  coast  lull  mind  and  body  in  too  sweet 
a  lassitude  for  many;  and  to  these  persons 
the  higher  altitudes,  such  as  those  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  hold  out  a  perpetual  welcome. 
The  house  and  grounds  illustrated  here  are 
those  of  an  Eastern  family,  long  since  volun¬ 
tarily  exiled  from  their  Philadelphia  home, 
and  the  development  of  the  grounds  shows 
the  extent  to  which  the  owners  have  become 
acclimated. 


The  house  faces  east;  and  lying  as  it  does, 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  a  valley,  it 
enjoys  a  superb  view  in  that  direction. 
Across  the  valley  are  the  mountains  of  the 
Coast  Range.  Mt.  Hamilton  rises  above 
its  neighbors  there,  and  the  celebrated  Lick 
Observatory  is  seen  upon  the  summit.  An 
avenue  of  orange  trees  leads  from  the  public 
highway  and  emerges  upon  an  open  lawn 
before  the  house.  Two  palm  trees  mark 


A  California  Home 
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FROM  THE  TERRACE  A  CALIFORNIA  HOME 


the  end  of  the 
avenue  at  a  point 
where  low  ivy 
supersedes  the 
orange  trees  as  a 
border  to  the 
drive.  The  lawn 
is  pleasantly  con¬ 
fined  at  one  end 
by  a  grove  of 
live-oaks;  and 
along  the  rest  of 
its  boundary  are 
mixed  shrubbery 
and  trained  vines, 
suitably  dividing 
the  regularly 
planted  orchards 
from  the  freer  out¬ 
look  commanded 
by  the  house. 

The  old  Cali¬ 
fornia  missions  the  plan  a  California  home 


have  plainly  been 
the  starting  point 
of  the  architec¬ 
tural  design. 
Those  Mexican 
pioneers  who 
built  in  California 
nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  ago 
have  left  their 
impress  on  the 
land,  even  though 
many  of  their 
picturesque  mo¬ 
nastic  establish¬ 
ments  have  now 
crumbled  to  un¬ 
recognizable  ruin. 
The  quiet  sim¬ 
plicity  of  those 
buildings,  their 
low  elevations, 
helped  by  the  low 
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angles  of  their  roofs 
and  gables  ot  wide 
spreading  curves 
made  fitting  outlines 
for  the  genial  land¬ 
scapes  of  California. 
Adci  to  this  the 
romantic  story  of  the 
early  fathers,  the 
fortitude  and  zeal  of 
de  Galvez,  Junipero 
Serra  and  a  dozen 
other  leaders,  and 
there  is  sufficient  im¬ 
pulse  for  the  attempt 
to  reproduce  in 
modern  houses  the 
beauty  of  a  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  a  San 
Fernando  or  San 
Juan  Bautista. 


THE  GARDEN  GATE 


The  above  struc¬ 
tures  were  cruder  in 
detail  than  some  of 
the  other  missions ; 
but  in  the  design  of 
the  present  house, 
the  spirit  of  all  the 
buildings  of  that  early 
period,  rather  than 
that  of  any  special 
group,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  expressed 
by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Willis  Polk.  There 
is  an  agreeable  ab¬ 
sence  of  fussy  detail  ; 
the  parts  of  the  design 
are  large ;  and  wall 
surfaces  have  been 
broken  by  openings 
as  little  as  possible. 


THE  SOUTH  END  OK  THE  CORRIDOR  A  CALI  KORN  J  A  HOME 
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The  low  walls  are  covered  with  a  nearly 
white  rough  stucco  made  to  look  as 
much  as  possible  like  adobe,  the  material 
of  which  the  missions  were  built.  The 
roofs  are  of  the  so-called  “  Mexican  ” 
terra-cotta  tile,  of  a  bright  red  color.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  front  of  the  house 
is  a  broad  open  corridor,  one  end  of 
which  is  shaded  by  two  redwood  trees, 


chicken  yard.  Immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  house,  is  a  space  enclosed  upon 
the  north  by  a  recently  constructed  pergola 
and  also  by  a  single  screen  wall  which 
projects  from  the  house  and  contains  the 
garden  gate — an  entrance  to  the  pergola. 
In  the  topping  of  this  wall  the  curbed 
gable  at  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  has  been 
reproduced.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
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planted  in  1883, — the  sequoia  sempervirens. 
In  an  interior  view  of  the  corridor  on  this 
page  is  a  wall  lantern  from  the  mission  of 
La  Purissima  near  Santa  Barbara.  On  the 
opposite  page,  the  other  end  of  the  corridor 
is  shown  ;  where,  beside  a  beautiful  low  door¬ 
way,  stands  the  papyrus  antiquorum. 

The  live-oak  grove  penetrated  by  a  drive 
over  which  an  ivy  arch  has  been  reared 
continues  to  the  southwest  of  the  house 
and  screens  the  stables,  the  cowyard  and 


pergola  is  the  greenhouse  before  which  a 
walk  turns  leftward  to  an  old-fashioned 
garden.  Lilies  and  lotus  thrive  in  a 
water-garden  beyond  the  greenhouse.  Sur¬ 
rounding  all  are  orchards  of  apricots  and 
prunes — the  latter  that  sweet  French  variety 
which  dries  perfectly  and  is  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  The  whole  scene  is  one 
of  blooming  verdure  from  which  the  bright 
red  roofs  of  the  house  appear  against  a  sky 
of  wondrous  blue. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  MODERN  PERSIA.1 

FI - EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOME. 

ELABORATE  doors  and  gateways  are  a 
Persian  tradition,  to  the  proof  of  which 
the  portals  of  all  the  old-time  monuments 
add  their  share.  Modern  inanition  has 
resulted  in  a  general  abandonment  of 
pretension  in  this  direction,  and  the  en¬ 
trances  to  some  of  the  most  attractive  homes, 
nowadays,  are  merely  the  severest  of  door¬ 
ways  in  a  grim  expanse  of  wall.  But  even 
now,  a  Persian,  strenuous  in  the  effort  to 
outshine  his  neighbors,  builds  a  showy 
portal  of  hard  brick,  usually  in  color,  giving 
in  its  variegations  some  crude  suggestion 
of  the  old  enamels.  Sometimes,  by  way 
of  piling  on  the  splendor,  stucco  figures 
are  added,  of  rude  design  and  harsh  colora¬ 
tion,  suggestive,  somehow,  of  lower  Italy. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  workmen, 
having  accomplished  this  horror,  will  leave 
unfilled  the  pit  caused  by  their  excavation 
for  the  foundations,  and  trust  to  time  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  street  level.  Such  are 
minor  details. 


been  most  expert.  At  night  this  inner  entry 
is  usually  lighted.  The  Persian  has  a  passion 
tor  lights,  and  there  are  few  gardens  without 
one  or  more  post-lamps  lit  at  night,  though 
the  streets  outside  are  dark  as  a  moonless 
desert,  and  whoever  traverses  them  must 
have  servants  going  ahead  with  huge  Japanese 
lanterns,  to  reveal  the  numberless  pitfalls  in 
the  way.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  time  when 
Persia  built  up  to  its  inspirations,  the  broad 
walk  surrounding  the  garden,  allusion  to 
which  was  made  in  the  preceding  paper,  must 
have  been  bordered  by  pillars  upholding  a 
shadowy  arcade.  The  remains  of  such  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  even  common¬ 
place  structures  ;  and  in  the  vast  and  admir¬ 
able  caravansaries  which  Shah  Abbas  built 
throughout  Persia,  all  that  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  looking  out  on  the  great  inner  yard  was 
constructed  somewhat  after  this  order,  with 
a  view  to  cool  shelter,  since  caravan  travel  is 
at  night  and  these  places  were  sought  for 
protection  from  the  midday  heat.  In  the 
best  building  of  Persia,  shade  has  necessarily 
been  an  object,  but  if  the  arcade  was  ever 
popular  for  private  dwellings  it  has  long  been 
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Inside  the  gate  the  vestibule  often  shows 
an  admirable  groining  in  its  arches,  a  trick 
of  masonry  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
Persian  artisan  has  from  time  immemorial 

,  Continued  from  the  May  number  of  House  and  Garden. 


abandoned,  and  save  for  such  shadow  as  the 
garden’s  trees  may  furnish,  the  sun’s  heat 
beats  unbroken  on  the  facades  of  the  houses. 
To  obviate  this,  in  a  measure,  awnings  are 
much  utilized. 

In  the  better  class  of  city  houses  the  walls 
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are  ot  kiln-dried  brick  and  the  foundations 
of  stone.  No  one  need  be  at  a  loss  for 
stone  already  cut,  for  the  buried  piles  of  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  which  are  always  near  at  hand  and 
only  a  little  way  under  the  surface,  can  be 
looted  at  discretion.  Only  some  digging  and 
a  considerable  expenditure  for  carrying  are 
required.  But  mud  is  the  handier  and  far 
cheaper  material.  The  kiln-dried  brick  are 
generally  of  the  yellow  variety  ;  the  red  ones 
are  only  used  for  ornamental  work.  As  a 
brick  mason,  the  Persian  is  an  artist,  and  he 
secures  some  amazingly  good  effects  even 
with  the  coarse,  sun-dried  product.  But 
whatever  the  walls  be  made  of,  the  roofs  of 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  mud,  and  are 
eternally  in  process  of  repair.  After  a  storm, 
and  particularly  if  it  be  a  rain  storm,  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  three  or  four  workmen 
with  a  pile  of  pulverized  dirt,  a  mortar  table, 
trowels,  buckets  of  water  and  other  requisites, 
patching  up  the  roofs  of  a  house.  I  n  humbler 
dwellings  the  framework  which  supports  this 
mud  canopy  is  of  the  rudest ;  small  saplings, 
peeled  and  seasoned,  are  set  into  the  walls,  with 


brush  or  straw  laid  over  them,  and  the  mud 
fastened  thick  on  these.  Some  of  the  more 
substantial  buildings,  such  as  bazaars,  mosques 
and  the  like,  are  roofed  with  tin,  brought 
down  from  the  Caucasian  capital  or  up  from 
Bushire  at  great  cost.  Even  some  private 
dwellings  are  tin-covered,  but  such  are  few. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  roof  be 
kept  sound,  not  for  protection  to  the  interior 
only,  but  because  it  is  a  department  of  the 
house  itself.  The  smallest  acquaintance  with 
the  East  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  the 
many  Biblical  references  to  life  on  the  house¬ 
tops.  In  a  Persian  city  in  summer-time,  the 
roofs  are  the  general  mustering  place.  The 
evenings  on  the  great  central  plateaus  are  cool, 
and  after  nightfall  the  Persian  mounts  to  his 
roof,  to  smoke,  and  talk,  and  gaze  into  the 
starlit  and  forever  cloudless  sky.  Often  he 
makes  his  couch  there,  but  woe  to  the  man 
whose  roof-top  commands  a  view  into  the 
garden  of  his  neighbor’s  anderun.  To  avoid 
the  giving  of  offence,  the  wall  on  the  danger 
side  is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  a  man’s 
head  or  more. 
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This  leads  up  directly  to  what  impresses 
the  foreigner  as  a  dominant  factor  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  Persian  home.  In 
the  animadversions  upon  general  conditions 
in  Persia,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
gardens,  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
partition  of  the  house  in  order  to  secure 
complete  seclusion  for  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ments.  This  cardinal  point  seems  to  have 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  all  Persian  living. 
Whether  the  Iranian  be  more  secretive,  or 
exclusive,  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  atmosphere  of  any  Persian 
house  is  strongly  impregnated  with  that 
suggestion.  The  street  walls  themselves  are 
violently  repellent  to  the  stranger.  The  house 
seems  here  to  be,  in  an  intensified  degree,  the 
castle,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  attribute  it  all  to 
this  exaggerated  measure  of  sequestration 
sought  for  the  wives  and  female  servants. 

Upon  first  entrance  into  the  private 
demesne  the  idea  is  forcibly  brought  to  one. 
Obsequious  servants  meet  you  at  the  street 
door  and  escort  you  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  stolid  pleasure  and  demonstrative  humility 
to  the  master,  who  comes  forth  from  his  recep¬ 
tion  room  to  greet  you  with  “  Guhd  aafiz,’’ 
the  Shiah  form  of  salutation.  In  these  latter 
days  there  is  hand-shaking;  in  a  less  liberal 
age  the  good  Mussulman  would  have  shud¬ 
dered  at  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  host 
ushers  you  into  the  house — that  is,  into  his 
part  of  it — generally  to  a  veranda,  or  a  room 
or  a  small  suite  of  rooms  facing  the  main 
garden.  The  Westerner’s  first  impression  is 
that  the  place  is  very  bare.  If  the  host  be 
of  the  ultra-conservative  school,  of  which 
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there  are  still  many  adherents,  the  room 
contains  virtually  nothing  save  the  rugs  upon 
the  floor  and  the  kalin  kiars  which,  in  lieu  of 
wall  paper,  conceal  the  blank  whiteness  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling.  On  the  rugs  are  strewn 
cushions,  usually  near  the  windows  looking 
out  on  the  garden.  Upon  these  you  are 
asked  to  seat  yourself.  Lately,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  cities,  such  as  Teheran  and  Tabriz,  it  is 
the  custom  to  provide  chairs,  especially  for 
European  or  Ferenghi  visitors.  They  are 
usually  the  black,  bent-wood,  cane-seated 
affairs  made  in  Austria,  though  in  more 
palatial  homes  the  heavy  Morris  chairs  have 
vogue.  Discomforting  as  it  is,  to  the  be¬ 
ginner,  to  squat  on  the  floor  Persian-wise,  the 
chairs  somehow  seem  outrageously  out  of 
place,  and  the  torture  of  the  native  method 
is  preferable.  It  may  be  that  from  two  to 
half  a  dozen  male  callers  are  there,  in  their 
robes  of  black  and  with  the  black  wool  kulah 
caps  firmly  anchored  on  their  shaven  heads. 
Cautious,  they  are,  silent,  alert,  intelligent, 
studious  of  the  stranger,  and  calmly  con¬ 
temptuous,  for  all  their  assiduous  politeness. 
Among  them  all,  Moslem  and  Infidel  alike, 
the  host  moves  with  a  grace  and  tact  that  is 
inimitable.  Than  the  cultivated  Persian  there 
is  not  a  more  finished  host  in  the  world.  The 
social  instinct  is  strong  in  him  ;  hospitality  is 
his  sixth  sense,  as  craft  is  his  seventh, 

Upon  the  arrival  of  guests,  servants  swarm, 
expressionless,  voiceless,  shoeless  and  there¬ 
fore  soft-footed.  They  need  no  orders.  In 
every  function  incident  to  entertainment  they 
are  automatic.  Small  tabourets  are  brought, 
and  dishes  of  carved  silver  in  heavy  relief — 
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or,  as  a  special  honor,  of  gold — laden  high 
with  such  confections  as  no  Huyler,  I  fancy, 
ever  conceived  of.  There  is  tea,  in  diminu¬ 
tive  glasses  set  in  fragile  gold  or  silver  holders, 
and  cigarettes,  with  the  mark  of  the  Turkish 
Regie,  for  the  Persian  admits  that  his  own 
tobacco  is  none  of  the  best.  All  about,  in  a 
circle,  are  solemn  black  beards,  studiously 
trimmed,  and  perhaps  tinged  with  the  red  of 


deferential  inquiry  after  the  health  of  his 
family — these  in  the  Persian  code  are  rude¬ 
nesses  not  to  be  borne.  When  the  first 
formalities-  are  over,  he  will  rejoice  in  showing 
you  about  his  home,  through  his  greenhouses 
if  he  has  them,  through  the  flowery  reaches 
of  his  garden,  into  all  parts  of  his  house, 
save  one.  No  glimpse  of  that  do  you  ever 
obtain,  no  sound  of  it  do  you  ever  hear. 


A  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  IN  RESHT 


the  henna.  Never  a  feminine  face,  nor  the 
rustle  of  a  skirt  nor  the  sound  of  a  woman’s 
voice.  But  in  their  very  absence  the  inces¬ 
sant  suggestion  is  enforced.  The  sweetmeats, 
which  are  urged  upon  you  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  master,  are  the  work  of  his  women 
folk,  as  every  one  knows ;  and  the  proud 
eagerness  with  which  he  awaits  your  verdict 
upon  them  is  the  highest  sort  of  comedy. 
Praise  of  these  delectable  tidbits  is  music  to 
him,  but  the  most  formal  allusion  to  his  wife 
or  wives,  even  the  most  perfunctory  and 


In  the  architecture  of  most  new  buildings 
there  is  more  or  less  combination  of  recti¬ 
linear  Western  with  the  Eastern  elements,  the 
result,  chiefly,  of  Russian  influence,  exercised 
through  Russian  Armenians,  who  are,  in  this 
direction,  the  vanguard  of  the  Muscovite 
advance.  The  older  houses  are  built  and 
ornamented  in  what  must  be  considered  Per¬ 
sian  style,  though  of  a  late  era.  There  is 
abundant  suggestion  in  it  of  the  Spanish 
forms — forms  which  the  Saracens  imported 
to  Spain  and  which  have  been  handed  on  to 
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Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Pico,  in  fact  to  all  the 
Spanish  colonies.  A  certain  Persian  home, 
overlooking  a  garden  with  a  water  font  or 
basin,  is  almost  a  perfect  replica,  in  plan,  of 
an  old  sugar  hacienda  in  which  1  once  passed 
the  night,  near  the  ruins  of  Uxmal  in  Yucatan, 
save  that  in  the  latter  all  trace  of  ornamental 
work  was  lacking,  and  the  bare  adobe  had 
nothing  to  relieve  its  gray  expanse. 

In  the  facade  of  the  fine  Persian  house  of 
to-day  one  would  naturally  expect  to  see 
some  survival  of  the  superb  encaustic  tile 
mosaic  which  wholly  covered  the  brickwork 
of  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago,  and 
which  may  still  be  seen  on  old  mosques  and 
caravansaries,  now  in  ruins.  I  bis  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  numbered  among  the 
lost  arts  of  which  Persia  has  such  a  disheart¬ 
ening  list  to  show.  The  decorative  effects 
are  now  confined,  in  the  main,  to  variegation 
in  the  brickwork ;  but  for  more  elaborate 
ornamentation,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  the 


principal  agent  is  mirror  o;lass,  which  is 
wrought  into  more  or  less  complex  designs, 
on  the  pilasters  and  arches  of  the  building’s 
face,  over  the  doors  and  windows,  in  short, 
everywhere.  The  effect,  when  the  sunlight 
has  full  play,  is  startling,  but  the  thing  is 
almost  always  carried  to  excess;  and  when  one 
has  seen  the  glories  of  the  ancient  tile  work, 
its  modern  substitute  seems  a  tawdry  and 
commonplace  resort. 

Another  item  in  which  the  Persian  builders 
are  deficient  is  the  construction  of  stairs.  A 
stair,  or  flight  of  outside  steps,  is  to  them 
only  a  substantial  ladder, a  means  of  mounting. 
The  enormous  possibilities  of  the  staircase, 
as  we  know  it,  seem  strangely  enough  never 
to  have  been  recognized  by  this  race, — at 
least  since  its  early  faith  was  abandoned  for 
the  Arab  doctrine.  Witness  to  this  singular 
disregard  are  the  steps  in  all  and  sundry  of  the 
buildings  here  shown,  in  which  there  is  no 
semblance  of  a  balustrade.  In  old  buildings 
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it  is  unusual,  indeed,  for  the  builder  even  to 
have  maintained  a  uniform  height  of  “  riser  ” 
for  the  steps.  The  bottom  one  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  twenty  inches  high,  and  the  others 
vary,  down  to  a  foot,  but  the  shallow  steps  are 
usually  at  the  top,  indicating  a  wise  recogni¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  of  the 
exhaustible  quality  of  human  energy.  But 
the  Persian  of  old,  in  his  voluminous  robes, 
must  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  athlete  to 
master  the  difficulty  of  these  lower  steps, 
which  to  an  American  in  trousers  are  fraught 
with  danger  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
little  need  for  stair  climbing.  It  would  seem 
likely  that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  is 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  tall  buildings. 
No  quarter  of  the  world,  unless  it  be  the 
Italian  peninsula,  has  suffered  more  from 
seismic  disturbance  than  has  this  part  of  Asia, 
and  almost  every  city  has  a  record  of  one  or 


more  partial  destructions  in  the  course  of 
each  century.  Yet  the  survivors  rebuild  on 
the  same  sites,  with  fatalistic  realization,  evi¬ 
dently  that  one  place  is  as  likely  as  another, 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  dodge  one’s 
kismet.  And  they  have  learned  to  build  low. 

If  the  outside  of  a  modern  Persian 
house  is  a  jumble  of  Eastern  and  Western 
characteristics,  much  more  is  the  tendency 
perceptible  in  the  interiors.  The  chief  point 
of  yielding  has  been  noted,  —  the  chairs.  It 
strikes  an  American  as  ridiculous  to  see  a 
room  richly  carpeted  after  the  manner  of  the 
East,  and  provided  with  the  old-fashioned 
mattresses  all  about  the  walls,  but  with  the 
cheap  and  altogether  ungainly  bent-wood 
chairs  set  about  here  and  there,  and,  likely  as 
not,  heavy  Russian  center-tables  of  an  inferior 
sort,  laden  with  sundry  Western  ornaments, 
always  inclusive  of  one  or  more  European 
lamps.  These  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Russian  traders,  and  are  to  be  found  every- 
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where  and  in  every  form.  Where  extravagant 
display  is  aimed  at,  the  lofty  piano  lamp 
appears.  In  the  shades  and  ornamentation 
of  these  there  is  a  quite  inordinate  show  of 
cut-glass  pendants,  such  as  went  out  of  fashion 
in  America  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  1 1 
comports  excellently  well,  nevertheless,  with 
the  mirror  glass  so  extensively  used  in  the  walls 
and  windows.  And  incidentally,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  manifold  lamps  creates  a  demand  for 
Russian  oil  from  the  wells  at  Baku,  which  in 
past  centuries,  before  Mohammed  and  his 
Arabs  came,  was  the  great  natural  temple  and 
altar  of  the  Zoroastrian  fire-worshippers. 

To  return  to  mirror  glass:  it  is  utilized, 
in  rich  interiors,  wherever  the  slightest  excuse 
offers ;  in  the  arches  of  the  windows,  where 
it  is  arranged  in  showy  and  often  beautiful 
designs,  with  plenteous  leading,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  glaziers  seem  quite  expert ;  in  large 
pier  and  panel  plates,  to  set  off  or  relieve  the 


wall  decoration  and  add  an  effect  of  spacious¬ 
ness.  It  is  mosaicked  into  frescoes  and  other 
mural  ornamentation,  in  small  pieces,  for  the 
production  of  high  lights;  and  with  the 
manifold  lamps  employed,  it  is  very  effective. 
In  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  may 
be  seen  a  striking  but  not  unusual  way  in 
which  the  mirror  glass  is  used.  Sliding 
windows,  reaching  almost  to  the  floor  and 
working  laterally,  when  open  leave  the  whole 
side  of  the  apartment,  practically,  open  toward 
the  garden.  The  center  of  these  windows 
is  of  ground  glass,  which  while  admitting 
light  when  the  window  is  closed,  balks  the 
peeper  without.  T  he  border,  resembling  in 
conformation  the  arch  of  the  prayer  rugs,  is 
inlaid  with  the  mirror  glass,  inside  and  out, 
which  makes  a  curious  effect  of  light,  whether 
the  windows  be  open  or  shut.  In  one  of 
the  pictures  referred  to,  the  likeness  of  the 
window  to  the  prayer  design  happens  to  be 
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emphasized  by  the  presence  of  a  prayer  rug 
suspended  on  the  wall. 

Before  the  days  of  glass,  the  windows 
throughout  Persia  were  made  with  oiled 
paper,  tough  and  of  a  peculiarly  translucent 
quality.  Even  now,  this  is  to  be  found  in 
plenty,  particularly  in  places  remote  from 
large  cities  or  the  beaten  tracks  of  travel. 

Nothing  in  P  ersian  ornamentation  is  more 
subversive  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  decora¬ 
tion  than  the 
broad  friezes  of 
oil  painting 
which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  many 
rich  Persians’ 
houses.  They 
are  heavy  in 
color,  theme  and 
treatment,  and 
make  an  apart¬ 
ment  top-heavy 
to  the  extreme. 

"Phe  Persians  are 
of  the  Shiah  sect, 
which  does  not 
bind  itself  as  the 
Sunni  does  to 
strict  obedience 
to  all  the  Kor¬ 
anic  mandates. 

It  weaves  human  figures  in  its  rugs,  carves 
historic  scenes  in  its  splendid  silverware,  and 
paints,  with  some  skill  but  small  schooling,  on 
its  bare  walls  and  on  many  articles  of  ornament. 
In  device  some  of  the  Persian  brush  workers 
are  clever  ;  in  fineness  of  technique  they  are 
phenomenal ;  but  in  veracity  and  drawing  they 
are  painfully  lacking.  Some  traveler  has 
remarked  that  the  portraits  of  all  the  Shahs 
since  Ismael  Sufi  look  precisely  alike.  With 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  Persian  toward 
profusion,  landscapes  are  presented  into  which 
every  possible  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  is 
interjected  with  Hogarthian  liberality.  Con¬ 
scious  that  painting  is  a  foreign  art,  the  Persian 
painters  have,  barring  their  efforts  at  portrait¬ 
ure,  usually  passed  by  the  indescribable 
picturesqueness  of  their  own  land  and  chosen, 
in  a  great  part,  European  themes,  leaving  the 
many-colored,  strange  East  an  ever  tempting 
subject  for  our  own  artists.  It  is  an  additional 
tribute  to  the  unapproachable  climate  of  Iran 


that  exterior  paintings, such  asare  occasionally 
seen  on  the  outer  walls  above  the  doorways, 
endure  for  years  with  little  if  any  sign  of 
disintegration. 

A  word  of  the  kalin  kiars — the  emphasis 
is  equally  distributed  in  the  first  word,  and 
falls  on  the  final  syllable  of  the  second — the 
prints  which  are  used  in  so  many  Persian 
homes  to  cover  the  walls.  The  best  of  them 
are  made  at  Ispahan,  I  believe.  They  are 

of  hand-woven 
cloth,  chiefly 
cotton,  very  fine, 
and  in  design  are 
cloth  versions  of 
the  rug.  They 
are  in  a  single 
piece,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes; 
and  the  patterns, 
whichareprinted 
with  many  sec¬ 
tional  hand  dies, 
in  soft  colors 
upon  while,  are 
identical  with 
the  older  and 
daintier  floral 
designs  of  the 
sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  carpets  of  southern  and  middle  Persia. 
Their  effect,  when  placed  on  the  walls,  is  most 
attractive  ;  light,  cool,  soft,  satisfying  to  the 
artistic  sense,  and  most  praiseworthy  in  that, 
rising  above  the  rug-covered  floors,  they  give 
an  airy,  sort  of  outdoor  effect  strongly  in  con¬ 
trast  with  what  the  Persian  perpetrates  when 
he  sets  out  after  fine  decoration.  The  kalin 
kiars  seems  to  be  little  known  in  this  country 
and  I  have  wondered  many  times  why  wise 
house  furnishers  have  not  made  them  popular 
for  the  walls  of  summer  cottages,  especially 
in  unfinished  rooms,  and  for  that  matter  in 
certain  rooms  of  town  houses.  They  can  be 
taken  down  at  will,  dusted  or  washed,  and 
returned  to  the  wall,  and  they  are  about  as 
cheap  as  wall  paper. 

Of  heating  facilities  Southern  Persia,  being 
of  a  semi-tropical  climate,  has  little  need  ; 
but  the  middle  districts  gain  from  great 
altitude  much  of  the  cold  they  lose  by  low 
latitude,  and  in  the  North,  winter  is  not  a 
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jest.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  record  that 
one  or  more  persons  perish  in  the  snow  every 
day  during  winter,  about  Tabriz,  although 
the  summer  heat  there  and  away  north  as  far 
as  the  Volga  mouth  is  at  times  most  severe. 
A  common  method  of  heating  is  the  open 
fireplace,  which  at  best  is  a  cramped  and 
ungenial  affair  in  comparison  with  the  wide¬ 
mouthed  and  amiable  chimneys  which  we  have 
inherited  from  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
forbears.  Fireplaces,  like  love,  grow  by  what 
they  feed  on,  and  where  there  is  hardly  any 
fuel  other  than  dung  blocks  and  dried  camel 
thorns  one  need  hardly  look  for  any  fireplace 
worthy  of  a  backlog.  Only  in  the  far  north 
and  northeast,  and  the  equally  far  south¬ 
west,  between  Shiraz  and  the  Gulf,  are  there 
any  extensive  forests  deserving  of  the  name. 
In  the  rest  of  Persia,  donkey  drovers  pack 
brush  and  thorns  and  carry  them  many  miles 
to  be  sold  in  lieu  of  firewood.  In  charcoal  a 
most  prosperous  trade  is  carried  on.  All  this 


despite  the  fact  that  in  the  Kurdish  mountains 
to  the  west,  and  in  other  places,  there  are  large 
deposits  of  coal,  which  cannot  be  mined,  be¬ 
cause  in  Persia  no  stockholders  could  be  found 
who  would  trust  any  possible  board  of  directors 
out  of  sight  over  night  with  any  money. 

The  really  popular  heating  device  of  Persia 
is  the  tandur.  It  is  simple.  There  is  a  hole 
in  the  floor,  underneath  which,  in  a  cemented 
oven,  a  charcoal  fire  is  built  on  cold  days. 
Over  this  aperture  is  placed  a  huge  frame 
structure  called  the  kurisee.  This  is  covered 
with  blankets  and  forms  a  chamber  for  the 
ascending  heat,  into  which  are  thrust  the  legs 
of  a  family,  while  the  heads  and  shoulders 
repose  on  pillows  round  about.  Rugs  and 
blankets  do  the  rest.  With  a  well-fed  tandur , 
plenteous  pillows,  a  kalioun  (hubble  bubble 
pipe),  frequent  service  of  tea  and  a  volume 
of  Hafiz  or  Firdausi,  a  Persian  can  pass  a 
comfortable  winter’s  day,  but  he  is  a  funny 
sight  to  Western  eyes. 
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In  the  houses  of  the  eminently  well-to-do, 
heat  is  got  from  sheet-iron  stoves,  and  the 
warm  months  are  one  long  hauling  of  such 
wood  as  may  he  had  from  the  hills.  But  the 
dung  blocks  are  the  true  Persian  fuel.  In 
the  humbler  quarters  the  women  may  be  seen 
hard  at  work,  day  after  day,  manufacturing 
these  squares  and  piling  them  up  to  dry,  in 
the  manner  of  card  houses.  All  this  explains 
in  a  great  measure  the  unproductiveness  of 
Persian  farms.  Deprived  thus,  for  a  few 


centuries,  of  its  natural  means  of  enrichment, 
the  best  land  in  the  world  would  become 
sterile.  For  a  small  degree  of  heat,  and  for 
all  light  cooking,  in  fact  for  some  very  sub¬ 
stantial  cooking,  the  brazier  is  used,  with 
charcoal,  the  selfsame  affair  that  is  seen  in  all 
Spanish  countries.  Irons,  laid  across  the 
basin,  serve  at  once  for  grills  and  as  supports 
for  the  pots  and  small  ovens  in  which  boiling 
and  roasting  are  done. 

Before  leaving  the  nominal  topic  of  Persian 
homes,  something  should  be  said  about  the 


actuality  of  the  anderun  or  harem,  which, 
as  must  be  the  case  under  whatever  set 
of  customs,  is  the  real  core  and  center 
of  the  home.  It  has  been  the  habit  to 
accept  the  Byronic  view  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  a  truthful  one  so  far 
as  Turkey  is  concerned,  but  it  is  absurd 
as  applied  to  Persia.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  to  titillate  the  imagination;  it 
is  a  very  practical  affair  altogether.  The 
Persian  wife,  under  the  old  code,  is  about  as 


near  to  a  social  nonentity  as  a  woman  can 
very  well  be.  She  is  an  instrumentality  for 
her  husband’s  delectation  and  comfort,  a 
mechanism  for  the  propagation  of  the  race. 
In  general,  her  need  of  an  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  recognized.  If  she  displeases, 
from  whatsoever  cause,  she  can  be  divorced 
with  a  word.  Maternity  and  presentability, 
coupled  with  some  small  household  duties, 
constitute  her  mission  in  life.  She  welcomes 
them.  She  is  the  best  mother  that  an  ignorant 
woman  can  be,  and  collectively,  she  is  as 
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faithful  as  is  vouchsafed  to  humans.  She 
visits  other  women,  and  is  visited  by 
them  ;  she  comes  and  goes,  with  or  with¬ 
out  servants.  H  er  costume,  which  en¬ 
velops  her  from  head  to  foot,  is  her 
protection,  and  every  Persian  respects  it. 
So  does  she.  The  coquetry  of  the  veil 
is  a  fiction.  On  the  streets,  in  the  bazaars, 
the  demeanor  and  carriage  of  the  Persian 
woman,  wife,  maid  or  widow,  is  ideally 
decorus  and  circumspect.  At  home  she  is 
serviceable,  almost  servile.  She  embroiders, 
as  no  other  woman  in  the  world  can,  makes 
candy  and  takes  care  of  her  children.  With 
the  management  of  the  house  at  large  she 
has  nothing  to  do.  The  eunuchs  and  other 
servants  attend  to  all  that  and,  part  of  the 
time,  to  the  care  of  the  children  besides.  In 
the  rare  cases  where  a  woman  is  proven 
unfaithful,  she  may  be,  and  sometimes  is, 
taken  out  and  dropped  from  a  high  tower 
or  building,  down  upon  a  stone  heap  or  a 
pavement,  which,  as  an  example,  is  perhaps 
deterrent. 

The  Persian  as  a  husband  is  masterful.  It 
is  his  privilege  to  eat  alone  at  the  first  table 
— or  floor — and  be  waited  on  by  his  women 
folk.  What  is  left  is  theirs.  But  he  is  liberal 
in  the  matter  of  adornments  and  creature 
comforts.  He  rejoices  in  his  children,  and 
by  them  his  regard  for  the  mother  is  often 
measured.  He  beats  his  wives  if  he  wants 
to.  Usually  he  doesn’t  want  to.  Nowadays, 


indeed,  the  most  progressive  Persians  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  their  wives  have  intelligences 
and  immortal  souls  which  merit  some  con¬ 
sideration.  Woman’s  sphere  is  enlarging, 
even  here.  There  are  pianos  in  the  anderuns 
of  many  Persian  homes  now,  and  teachers 
come  to  instruct  the  occupants  to  play  upon 
them.  'I'he  harem  of  the  stage,  with  its  score 
of  wives,  is  dramatic  license.  Phe  Koran 
allows  only  four,  though  it  is  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  concubines.  These  are,  in  effect, 
serving-women.  Plenty  of  the  best  men  in 
Persia  have  only  one  wife,  and  treat  her  with 
signal  kindness  and  devotion  ;  the  man  who 
embraces  the  limit  permitted  by  Moslem  law 
is  set  down  by  his  fellows  for  just  the  variety 
of  biped  that  he  is,  and  is  scorned  accord¬ 
ing1^ 

I  he  anderun  is  apart;  it  is  secret;  it  is 
an  almost  undiscussable  subject.  But  the 
dwelling-place  of  license  and  extravagant 
sensuality  it  is  not.  In  Persia  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  to  open  the  doors  between 
the  women’s  apartments, — which  are  the 
home, — and  the  rest  of  the  house,  to  widen 
the  woman’s  range  of  mental  and  social 
vision,  to  endow  her  with  a  greater  measure 
of  equality  and  of  self-respect,  would  be  the 
salvation  of  the  race.  I'he  world  to-day  is 
not  led,  in  thought  or  action,  by  the  sons  of 
women  who  are  numbered  and  herded  like 
sheep. 

John  Kimberly  Mumford. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  CITY 
SQUARES.— III. 
[concluded] 

THE  SQUARE  BEFORE  THE  RAILROAD  STATION. 

IT  has  been  suggested,  cleverly  and  with 
not  a  little  historical  philosophy,  that  in  the 
modern  city  the  architectural  treatment  of  the 
railroad  station  should  be  portal-like.  The 
argument  is  that  the  station  is  to-day  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  point  of  egress  and  entrance  for 
the  town  as  ever  in  former  times  was  the  gate 
in  the  city  wall.  To  emphasize  this  function, 
then,  should  be  the  duty  of  the  architect  who 
would  give  to  his  structure  an  appropriate 
character.  So  runs  the  argument,  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  giant  curve  of  the  train-shed  offers  a 
good  opportunity  for  portal-like  effect. 

That  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point,  that  many  an  architect  prefers  to 
screen  the  train-shed  by  putting  before  it 
a  structure  that  might  be  a  hotel — as  it  very 
often  is  in  Great  Britain  ;  or  an  office  build¬ 
ing — as  it  so  frequently  is  in  the  United 
States — is  clear 
from  some  of  the 
most  elaborate 
and  most  recent 
ter  m  i  n  a  1  con¬ 
structions.  The 
Reading  station 
in  Philadelphia, 
for  e  x  a  m  p  1  e, 
does  not  suggest 
the  gate  of  an 
ancient  city  wall 
and  the  slight 
suggestion  of  it 
in  the  transition 
style  of  the 
Pennsylvania’s 
old  Broad  Street 
Station  is  wholly 
lost  in  the  new  ; 

St.  Pancras,  in  London,  is  plainly  a  hotel ;  and 
the  Grand  Central  in  New  York,  even  as  re¬ 
modeled,  might  be  a  hotel  if  one  were  guess¬ 
ing  from  its  exterior.  But  architects  are  not 
always  free  to  choose,  and  even  difference 
of  opinion  is  mainly  of  value  as  showing  that 
a  question  has  two  sides,  without  necessarily 
robbing  one  side  of  its  special  claims.  And 
of  the  three  commoner  types  of  station  con¬ 


struction  in  large  cities,  the  portal-like  effect 
is,  indeed,  more  commendable  and  interesting 
in  its  theory  than  is  the  hotel  or  office  building 
disguise  or  than  the  structure  which  is  only  the 
glorified  or  amplified  shelter  and  waiting-plat¬ 
form  of  the  way  station  and  suburb.  To 
make  the  station  frankly  the  portal  to  the  city 
is  to  stamp  it  with  importance,  character  and 
an  accurate  railroad  significance. 

Perhaps  a  facade  of  the  Gare  du  Nord  in 
Paris,  as  seen  from  the  short  street  leading 
up  to  it,  illustrates  the  application  of  this 
principle  as  well  as  does  any  other  example. 
But  the  station  at  Hamburg,  with  the  turrets 
flanking  its  castellated  main  pavilion  ;  and 
the  many  portaled  front  of  the  Gare  de  l’Est 
in  Paris;  and  the  station  in  Genoa  with  its 
enclosing  arms — these  are  striking  examples 
of  this  sort  of  treatment. 

And  the  application  of  this  to  station 
squares?  If  the  theoretical  desirability  of 
treating  a  station  as  the  gate  of  a  city  wall 
is  to  be  urged  on  the  architect,  clearly  the 
city  itself  should  be  induced  to  provide  such 

topographical 
arrangement  as 
will  best  empha¬ 
size  this  struc¬ 
tural  importance 
of  the  edifice. 
Such  an  arrange- 
m  ent  would 
place  an  open 
space  before  the 
building;  and 
this,  further,  will 
be  convenient 
for  the  heavy 
travel  of  a  busy 
center.  It  ought 
to  be  noted,  in 
this  connection, 
that  aside  from 
the  public  build- 
ingsof  the  town, the  principal  railroad  stationis 
theonly  structure  thecivic  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  unduly  exaggerated  by  topographi¬ 
cal  arrangement.  In  the  illustration  which 
is  here  shown  of  the  Gare  du  Nord,  the  Place 
de  Roubaix  before  the  station — too  narrow  in 
any  case — is  still  further  narrowed  in  the  per¬ 
spective,  and  there  is  emphasized  the  awk¬ 
wardness  and  unfitness  of  a  street  location. 
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THE  OLD  BROAD  ST.  STATION 

In  addition,  however,  to  convenience  to 
the  traffic,  and  to  the  propriety  of  the  plan, 
this  placing  of  a  square  before  the  station,  is 
to  be  strongly  commended  on  esthetic 
grounds.  First  impressions  are  notably  virile 
and  lasting.  The  stranger  must  form  his  first 
impression  of  the  city  from  the  view  which 
meets  his  eyes  as  he  passes  out  of  the  station 
to  enter  the  town,  and  obviously  a  square 
will  be  pleasanter  for  the  room  it  gives.  Some 
years  ago  the  city  of  Genoa  set  itself  to  im¬ 
prove  the  space  in  front  of  the  railroad  station. 
There  it  placed,  appropriately,  the  statue  of 
Columbus,  and  in  surrounding  this  with  turf 
and  flowers  it  did  so  “  in  order,”  as  the  Geno¬ 
vese  authorities  expressly  declared,  “  that  the 
first  impression  of  strangers  coming  to  our 
city  may  be  favorable.”  The  like  course  has 
been  followed  for  a  like  reason,  though  not 
always  so  frankly  confessed,  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  towns  and  cities.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
“station  squares”  we  come  upon  a  distinct 
and  important  group  of  open-space  problems. 
It  will  be  profitable  to  study  a  few  examples. 

The  interesting  architectural  attempt  of 
the  bahnhof  in  Hamburg  is,  unhappily,  ill 
supplemented  by  the  proffered  solution  of 


THE  READINC;  TERMINAL,  PHILADELPHIA 

this  civic  problem.  The  illustration  shows 
a  space  of  inviting  opportunity  in  its  area. 
For  the  converging  traffic,  which  may  well 
demand  first  consideration — since  it  is  before 
a  station  and  hence  where  time  is  especially 
likely  to  be  a  factor  of  importance — there  is 
more  than  sufficient  room.  This  is  shown 
by  the  treatment  adopted.  There  are  broad 
walks  and  a  very  wide  expanse  of  pavement, 
and  the  roadways  lead  directly  to  the  door, 
and  yet  large  areas  remain  for  planting.  A 
good  thing  has  been  done  in  providing  amply 
for  illumination,  and  the  electric  lighting 
apparatus  is  frankly  decorative.  But  the 
wide  flat  spaces  that  are  given  to  planting  are 
grass  plots,  enclosed  by  low  wire  fences,  with 
their  monotony  almost  unrelieved,  the  few 
flowers,  that  ought  to  have  been  shrubs, 
proving  inadequate  for  the  broad  area. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  effect  of  spaciousness  ; 
but  the  spaciousness  of  lawn  that  a  city  can 
show  in  front  of  its  railroad  station  is  not 
verv  impressive  to  those  who  have  just  been 
traveling  through  the  open  country  ;  and  if 
this  effect  be  ignored,  there  is  here  nothing 
left.  The  space  has  no  character ;  and 
Hamburg,  which  has  elsewhere  done  much 
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well  and  courageously,  appears,  at  first  view 
from  its  land  entrance,  as  failing  utterly  in  its 
civic  art  from  the  mean  want  of  boldness. 
Those  who  know  Dewey  Square,  before 


the  new  South  Terminal  in  Boston,  will  find 
there  as  inconsistent  a  failure,  and  one  even 
sadder.  An  immense  and  imposing  station 
was  erected  on  a  broad  open  space — broader 
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than  required  bv  the  travel — and  in  a  city 
that  could  boast  of  leadership  in  civic  art. 
But  all  the  lessons  of  modern  city  building 
were  ignored,  and  the  ruin  of  the  space  has 
been  permitted  by  the  erection  across  it  of 
the  ugly  elevated  railroad  structure.  Pathet¬ 
ically  significant  is  the  circumstance  that  you 
cannot  buy  in  the  shops  to-day,  though  the 
elevated  structure  has  been  long  standing,  a 
photograph  of  the  square  taken  since  its  ruin 
was  thus  compassed.  With  fond  memory 
pictures  are  yet  sold  of  Dewey  Square  as  it 
was  before  the  loss  of  its  artistic  possibilities. 
The  space  before  the  North  Station  is  equally 
depressing,  by  reason  of  neglect,  so  that 
Boston  well  illustrates  the  importance  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  arrangement  of  station  squares. 

In  front  of  the  Gare  de  l’Est  in  Paris  there 
is  a  large  space,  the  treatment  of  which  has 
much  of  suggestion.  Here  there  is  shown 
how  much  trees  can  do  to  give  height  to  a 
flat  area — an  important  esthetic  principle. 
The  space — of  which  the  photograph  shows 
only  a  portion — is  less  a  square  than  a 
broadened  bit  of  boulevard  that  has  been  yet 


further  widened  by  converging  streets.  Tram 
communication  with  various  parts  of  the  city 
centers  here,  as  it  very  properly  may,  and  the 
transfer,  or  waiting  rooms  for  the  trams  is 
almost  the  first  edifice  that  the  arriving 
traveler  sees  when  he  leaves  the  railroad 
station.  Paris,  with  all  her  love  of  beauty 
and  her  fondness  for  esthetic  display,  has 
here,  with  abundant  opportunity,  held  herself 
strictly  in  check.  Without  permitting  such 
barbarity  as  Boston,  she  has  made  the  traffic 
her  first  consideration,  and  the  earliest  im¬ 
pression  of  the  stranger  is  that  of  a  populous, 
busy  city ;  but,  withal,  one  arranged  with 
singular  convenience,  and  one  in  which  the 
abundant  trees  prevent  too  violent  a  contrast 
in  the  swift  transition  from  rural  to  urban 
scenery.  This  seems  a  little  matter,  and 
doubtless  with  nearly  every  traveler  the  effect 
will  be  sub-conscious;  but  after  all,  it  counts, 
and  the  new  arrival  at  the  Gare  de  l’Est  finds 
that  he  likes  his  first  view  of  Paris — though 
if  you  stopped  him  at  the  station  and  asked 
him  why,  he  probably  could  not  tell  you. 
When  all  is  said,  civic  art  is  the  knack  of 
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doing  the  necessary  thing  in  the  right  way, 
and  its  satisfaction  is  thus  quite  as  much 
intellectual  as  sensual. 

At  the  Gare  Saint- Lazare  in  Paris  the 
opportunity  is  much  less  favorable.  This 
station  is  notable,  too,  among  those  of  Paris 
because  architecturally  it  represents  the 
English  style  ot  construction,  in  which  hotel 
and  station  are  combined — to  the  seeming 
loss  of  the  latter’s  identity.  The  place  in 
front  of  the  station  is  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  court  and,  the  whole 
space  relinquished  to  traffic, 
it  appears  at  first  as  it  here 
the  city  had  abandoned  all 
esthetic  efforts.  But  when 
one  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  busy  scene  and  takes 
time  calmly  to  look  about, 
one  finds  that  at  this  im¬ 
portant  focal  point  the  civic 
art  which  consists  in  doing 
the  right  thing  well  is  still 
enthroned.  The  iron  fence 
that  encloses  the  station  yard 
is  ornamental,  with  Venetian 
masts  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  at  its  entrances.  The 
transfer  station  for  the  om¬ 
nibuses  stands  on  a  raised 
platform,  defined  by  ornate 
clustered  lights,  making  an 
isle  of  refuge  midway  in  the 
crowded  pavement.  For  the  small  station 
square  congested  with  the  traffic  of  an  im¬ 
portant  line  to  a  large  city,  the  scene  before 
the  Gare  Saint-Lazare  has  certainly  good 
suggestions;  and  not  the  least  of  these — 
though  its  application  is  architectural  instead 
of  civic — is  the  preservation  from  the  hands 
of  the  builders  of  a  considerable  area  that  is 
apparently  station  property,  that  it  may  be 
devoted  to  enlarging  the  cramped  area  of 
the  street. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  neglect  the  planting 
of  station  squares,  it  is  because  landscape 
architecture  is  not  with  them  a  first  considera¬ 
tion.  The  open  space  before  the  station 
exists  first  for  the  facilitation  and  convenience 
of  traffic,  and  only  secondarily  for  esthetic 
purposes.  Except,  therefore,  where  the  avail¬ 
able  area  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
travel  across  it — which  in  great  cities  cannot 


be  often,  the  value  of  the  land  rising  exactly 
as  the  need  for  the  open  space  increases — 
the  practical  problem  is  rather  that  of  treat¬ 
ing  utilities  artistically  and  of  making  the 
esthetic  best  of  a  probably  bad  situation  than 
of  deliberate  effort  by  gardening.  In  great 
cities  the  station  square  can  rarely  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  component  of  the  park  system. 
But  in  smaller  communities  it  can,  obviously, 
be  so  considered  quite  often;  and  as  one  goes 
down  the  scale  of  population,  the  point  is 


reached  at  last  where  the  railroad  itself,  by 
the  improvement  of  its  ample  station  grounds, 
can  supplement  the  community’s  efforts  to 
give  an  invitingly  park-like  character  to  the 
entrance  to  the  town.  At  this  point  it  is 
generally  unwise  and  illogical  to  bestow  upon 
the  station  a  terminal  appearance.  Really  a 
way  station,  it  is  consistently  treated  as  such  ; 
and  the  edifice,  both  in  its  architecture  and 
its  setting,  follows  the  lines  of  a  pretty  shelter 
or  transfer  building  in  a  park.  This  anti¬ 
thetical  position  is  reached,  however,  only  by 
a  line  of  gradation  as  slow  and  approximative 
as  is  the  gradient  of  population  and  site. 

In  the  principal  railroad  station  at  Genoa 
there  is  an  interesting  combination  of  these 
two  theories  of  station  construction,  of  which 
each  should  have  always  so  pertinent  an 
influence  on  adjacent  civic  art.  Architec¬ 
turally,  the  station  exemplifies  the  city  portal 
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conception.  The  illustration  shows  how 
markedly  this  is  emphasized,  not  only  by 
bending  the  station  walls  so  that  they  do 
apparently  enfold  the  town,  but  even  by  the 
erection  over  the  converging  streets  of  gate¬ 
like  arches  connected  with  the  station  as  it  a 
part  of  it.  The  open  space  before  the#struc- 
ture  is  larger  than  needed  tor  business,  and 
the  municipality  has  gone  very  thoroughly 
and  consistently  to  work  to  give  to  the 
incoming  traveler  a  pleasant  first  impression. 
At  once  the  community  is  individualized  and 
set  in  its  proper  niche  of  history  by  the 
memorial  to  Columbus,  placed  here  that  it 
may  appropriately  be  the  first  sight  to  greet 
the  traveler’s  eye.  The  value  of  this  location 
for  a  distinctly  civic  statue  in  every  town  is 
thus  suggested.  This,  indeed,  is  the  public 
spirited  development  of  one  of  the  thoughts 
which  lead  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  in 
our  country  to  line  the  railroad  tracks,  where 
they  approach  the  town,  with  screaming 
announcements  to  the  effect  that  here  is  “the 
home  of  the  kodak,”  as  near  Rochester,  or 
of  the  beer  that  has  made  a  town  “  famous,” 


as  Milwaukee.  Having  room  to  spare,  after 
setting  up  the  statue,  the  Genovese  munici¬ 
pality  gave  to  it  a  park  setting.  The  area 
nearest  the  station  was  not  planted,  that  it 
might  be  free  whenever  needed.  The  statue, 
by  this  device  also,  was  set  far  enough  back 
for  good  perspective.  Turf  and  shrubs  and 
trees  were  planted,  that  it  might  have  verdure 
for  background;  and  yet  there  was  retained 
a  thoroughly  formal  treatment,  consistently 
urban  in  suggestion.  The  result  is  that  the 
arriving  traveler’s  first  impression  is  of  a  city 
rich  and  handsome,  while  not  too  large  for 
the  softer  graces  of  vegetation  ;  and  of  a  town 
of  the  historical  interest  of  which  he  has  full 
assurance.  The  departing  traveler,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  reminder  that  he  is  deliber¬ 
ately  leaving  the  delightful  citv  when  he 
enters  the  portals  of  its  station.  It  is  no 
urban  jaunt  he  is  to  take,  for  apparently  he 
is  passing  through  the  city  wall. 

The  new  station  at  Cologne  is  interesting 
as  an  example  on  large  scale  of  the  suburban, 
or  way-station,  conception.  Architecturally, 
it  is  the  amplified  ornamental  shelter  of  a 
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park;  constructively,  the  train-shed’s  location 
parallel  to  the  street  iterates  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  terminal — though  in  the  direct  view 
this  effect  is  somewhat  negatived  by  the  great 
arch  of  the  main  entrance.  In  spite  of  the 
latter,  however,  the  impression  as  a  whole 
may  certainly  be  said  to  be  rather  that  of  a 
splendid  way-station  than  of  the  gate  that 
marks  the  end  of  the  city  and  the  beginning 
of  the  railroad.  The  facade  is  so  long  that 
length  instead  of  breadth  can  accommodate 
the  traffic,  and  so  the  open  space  before  the 
station  is  laid  out  like  a  broad  street  with 
cross  streets  leading  up  to  it.  The  spaces 
between  these  cross  streets  are  set  out  as 
grass  plots,  adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  making  a  very  pleasant  introductory  to 
the  town.  It  is  worth  while  to  note,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  every  curb  corner  is  rounded 
— a  familiar  device  that  makes  much  for  the 
convenience  of  travel ;  and  that  the  ornate 


electric  light  posts  are  put  inside  the  grass 
enclosures,  where  they  can  be  given  suitable 
bases  without  infringing  on  pavement  space. 

The  whole  problem  has  been  well  handled 
here,  considering  the  course  adopted,  and  the 
latter  is  illustrative  of  an  important  type. 
And  yet  there  was  an  opportunity  which  was 
not  availed  of,  but  which  is  still  discernible 
and  suggestive.  The  tracks  entering  the 
Cologne  station  are  elevated,  and  the  main 
floor  of  the  station  would  be  naturally  above 
the  level  of  the  street.  That  the  architects 
were  embarrassed  by  this  to  some  extent  is 
clear  from  the  high  basement  plan  which 
they  adopted.  If,  instead  of  doing  as  they 
did,  they  had  built  their  station  at  the  track 
level,  and  had  persuaded  the  municipality  to 
lay  out  the  space  before  the  station  in  terraces, 
they  could  have  added  vastly  to  the  impres¬ 
siveness  of  the  structure.  The  terracing  of 
the  station  square  is  an  arrangement  that 
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might  be  often  and  happily  adopted,  now 
that  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  is  so 
widely  demanded,  and  it  need  not  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  traffic.  The  car¬ 
riage  approach  can  be  lifted  by  grade;  and 
if  the  van  approach,  continued  at  street  level, 


be  carried  under  the  terrace  to  the  basement 
of  the  station,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
gain  from  various  points  of  view.  As  to 
civic  esthetics,  it  should  be  clear  that  in  a 
large  city  the  dignity  of  town  and  station, 
not  a  little  endangered  by  the  “  glorified 
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shelter  ”  conception,  can  thus  he  fully 
assured,  while  in  the  low,  balustraded  terraces 
urban  art  has  rich  opportunities. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  station  which 
has  lost  its  station  appearance  in  the  new  role 
of  the  hotel,  or  of  the  railroad  office-build¬ 
ing,  there  is  obviously  little  sense  in  empha¬ 
sizing  topographically  the  portal  function. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  always  pleasant 
to  provide  an  outlook  of  grass  and  flowers 
and  trees  ;  there  is  no  essential  consistency 
requiring  such  an  outlook  for  such  a  struc¬ 
ture.  The  city 
planner,  coming, 
then,  to  a  station 
that  has  been 
transformed  to 
all  appearances 
into  a  commer¬ 
cial  structure, 
will  feel  little 
obligation  to 
make  its  ap¬ 
proach  other 
than  a  street ; 
and  if  the  con¬ 
verge  nee  of 
travel  here  de¬ 
mands  a  broader 
space  than  is  usual  in  streets,  he  will  have 
done  his  duty  if  he  grants  such  space  and 
develops  it  with  that  regard  for  civic 
esthetics  which  Paris  has  shown  before  the 
Gare  Saint-Lazare,  or — better — before  the 
Gare  de  l’Est.  If  the  railroad  erects  an 
office  building  with  nothing  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  station  than  a  mammoth 
porte  cochere ,  and  then  walls  in  the  whole 
construction  with  its  tracks,  as  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  costly  Pittsburg  station, 
which  thus  rises  as  a  fine  office  building 
located  on  the  noisest  and  dirtiest  of  sites, 
then  the  city  planner  may  well  feel  dis¬ 
couragement.  But  for  the  city’s  sake  he 
may  still  arrange  converging  streets,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  reflects  so  much  upon  a  city’s 
progressiveness  and  liberality,  in  determining 
the  arriving  traveler’s  first  impression,  as  a 
costly  station — for  which  the  railroad  is  to  be 
thanked — abutting  on  a  narrow  street,  for 


which  he  holds  the  city  to  be  responsible. 
Unhappily,  few  sights  are  more  common, 
though  there  is  thus  exemplified  not  merely 
unprogressiveness  and  a  lack  of  courageous 
expenditure,  but  a  policy  short-sighted  as  to 
the  future  and  involving  submission  to  much 
present  inconvenience.  The  construction  of 
a  new  Union  Station  in  Washington  has 
offered  to  the  commission  that  has  in  charge 
the  beautifying  of  the  Capital  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  rearrangement  of  adjacent  streets. 
By  the  planned  radiation  of  these  from  the 

space  in  front  of 
the  proposed 
station  there  will 
be  formed  a  focal 
center  that  will 
makea  conspicu¬ 
ous  andexcellent 
illustration  of 
what  should 
usually  be  done. 

Phis  problem, 
then,  of  the  sta- 
tionsquareissus- 
ceptible  of  three 
general  solu¬ 
tions,  these  con¬ 
forming  to  the 
three  general  types  of  stations — the  portal,  the 
way  station,  and  the  disguised.  That  there 
should  be  such  conformity — or  harmony— 
scarcely  needs  repetition.  But  the  first  esthetic 
consideration  for  the  combined  construction 
of  any  type  should  be  dignity,  attractiveness, 
and  fitness — three  words  that  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  do  not  at  all  stand  for  the  same  thing,  as 
the  examples  have  shown.  And  if  these  be 
considered,  in  both  the  building  and  the  open 
space  before  it,  mutual  harmony  is  pretty 
sure  to  result.  First,  then,  as  in  the  square 
in  the  city’s  heart,  measure  the  volume  of 
travel  through  the  area  and  the  lines  it 
naturally  takes.  If  there  be  space  left  be¬ 
tween  these  lines,  so  treat  it  that  the  area  as 
a  whole  weds  the  station  to  the  town.  If 
there  be  no  space,  civic  art  has  yet  an  obli¬ 
gation  at  this  focal  point,  and  will  find  in  the 
street  furnishings  its  ample  opportunity. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
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A  FARMSTEAD  ON  A  LAKE. 

Designed  by  Donn  Barber ,  Architect. 

BESIDE  a  western  arm  of  the  lake  at 
Tuxedo,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Delafield,  this  scheme  of  farm  buildings 
was  laid  out  last  autumn  and  is  now  being 
developed.  Provision  for  the  enjoyment  of 
country  life,  rather  than  an  equipment  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  has  been  considered  of 
primary  importance.  This  a  reference  to 
the  plan  will  show.  At  the  margin  of  the 
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lake  is  a  boat  pier,  where  the  owner  arrives 
by  a  launch  from  his  residence,  located  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  across  the  water — for 
the  drive  by  land  would  be  three  or  tour 
miles.  Beside  the  pier  is  a  boathouse;  and 
a  short  distance  above,  the  West  Lake  Road 
crosses  Babcock  Brook  and  skirts  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  place  along  the  base  of  a  hill¬ 
side.  What  is  now  an  easy  slope  leading  to 
the  buildings  above  was  formerly  a  small 
valley  largely  composed  of  swamp  land.  It 
has  been  drained  by  lowering  the  bed  of 
the  brook  and  by  filling  in  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  above  the  tile  drains. 
Boulders  have  been  replaced  on  the  new 
land,  and  the  mossy  growths  and  shrubs, 
characteristic  of  the  Tuxedo  neighborhood, 


have  been  encouraged  in  order  to  obliterate 
the  change. 

Of  the  nineteen  acres  devoted  to  the  farm¬ 
stead,  a  large  amount  of  space  will  be  given 
up  to  stock-raising  upon  a  small  and  con¬ 
venient  scale,  but  the  raising  of  flowers  and 
dairy  products  will  also  be  actively  carried 
on.  The  including  of  such  ornaments  as 
two  formal  gardens  will  give  a  beautiful  and 
designed  appearance  which  few  so-called 
stock-farms  possess.  A  driveway,  lined 
with  Lombardy  poplars,  winds  diagonally 
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across  the  hillside  to  the  farmer’s  house, 
situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  property 
and  built  of  light  stucco  and  framed  half¬ 
timbers.  A  turning-circle  here  becomes  an 
axial  point  from  which  two  avenues  depart: 
one  leading  to  a  stable-court  and  stable;  the 
other  to  the  greenhouses,  behind  which  is  a 
formal  garden.  The  stable-court  is  flanked 
by  two  low  wings  of  equal  size,  providing 
accommodations  for  cows  upon  the  south 
and  ponies  upon  the  north.  From  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  these  wings  paddocks  continue  out¬ 
ward  upon  each  side.  Athwart  the  court  at 
its  distant  end  is  the  coach-house  and 
stables. 

Along  the  avenue  leading  to  the  green¬ 
house  are  exhibition  lawns  for  trained  horses. 
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THE  PLAN 

A  row  of  tall  trees  encloses  the  space  and 
the  brook  crosses  the  northern  end.  The 
view  in  this  direction  is  closed  by  the  green¬ 
house,  but  it  is  opened  beyond  by  a  formal 
garden.  The  parterres  comprise  a  square, 
but  the  few  curves  which  are  to  be  found 
upon  an  otherwise  rectilinear  plan  are 
introduced  into  them.  Walks,  forming 
an  enclosing  rectangle,  surround  the  garden  ; 
and  a  pergola,  joining  two  summer-houses 
or  gazebos,  is  being  built  across  the  northern 
end.  The  vegetable  gardens  are  con¬ 
tiguous  to  this  formal  garden  upon  the 
north  and  east. 

There  is  another  formal  garden  upon  the 
rear  of  the  farmer’s  house.  It  has  square 
parterres,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  side  oppo¬ 
site  the  house  by  a  hennery.  Beside  one  of 
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the  walks  extending  to  the  eastward  are  the 
kennels  and  their  yards,  and  numerous  other 
paths  are  carried  outward  into  the  thick 
woods,  which  surround  the  place  on  three 
sides.  The  studied  terminations  of  these 
walks  give  a  finish  and  beauty  to  the  plan. 
Little  architectural  ornament,  such  as  elabo¬ 
rate  stairways,  sculptures  or  balustrades,  is 
contemplated  for  the  gardens  or  grounds, 
but  trellised  arbors,  fountains  and  bridges 
will  supplement  the  structural  work.  At  the 
present  time  the  stables  have  been  finished 
and  the  avenues  have  been  laid  out.  Privet 
hedges  have  been  set  and  many  hydrangeas 
and  rhododendrons  have  been  planted.  T  he 
farmer’s  house  and  its  garden  are  being  built 
and  the  greenhouses  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  summer. 
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TWO  HOUSES  DESIGNED  BY 
LEONARD  STOKES,  F.  R.I.B.  A. 

I  T  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  architect  ecclesiastical  at  the 
behests  of  the  client  domestic  are  not  as  a  rule 
productive  of  the  finest  w'ork.  Possibly  the 
inevitable  difference 
between  the  lines  of 
approach  to  the  two  sub¬ 
jects,  respectively,  more 
and  less  free  for  imagina¬ 
tive  treatment,  is  the 
principal  cause  for  the 
falling  off  which  is 
apparent  in  house  design 
by  church  architects. 

There  are  many  examples 
of  this,  and  even  notable 
all-round  artists,  such  as 
the  late  J.  D.  Sedding, 
are  not  always  happy  in 
the  dwelling-houses  they 
have  designed. 

To  the  domestic  work, 
however,  which  Mr. 

Leonard  Stokes  has  been 
called  upon  to  create,  has 
come  the  same  breadth 


of  view  and  good  feeling  which  has  so  con¬ 
sistently  been  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
and  semi-ecclesiastical  buildings  he  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Of  the  two  buildings  under  review  the 
house  at  Streatham  Park,  which  displays  in  a 
measure  less  originality  for  originality’s  sake 
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THE  BILLIARD-ROOM 


SHOOTER  S  HILL 


and  more  of  tradition,  is  without  doubt  the 
more  pleasing — its  simple  yet  sufficient  gar- 
den-work  is  more  necessary  to  its  later  Renais¬ 
sance  stamp  than  is  the  case  with  the  freer 
treatment  of  “Shooter’s  Hill,”  where  the  in¬ 
digenous  and  therefore  less  apparent  formality 
in  theadjacent  river  and  the  straight  lines  made 
by  the  hedges  to  the  public  road  are  enough 
in  themselves  to  give  the  sobriety  required. 


In  other  respects,  too,  the  examples  are 
very  dissimilar.  No.  2  West  Drive  is  built 
in  a  London  suburb,  on  a  typically  flat  and 
somewhat  constrained  piece  of  ground, 
having  no  natural  endowment  save  the  old 
oak  tree  which  the  architect  in  scheming  the 
garden  plan  has  skilfully  utilized  as  a  central¬ 
izing  end  to  the  grass  walk  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  enclosing  hedges  to  this 


House  Garden 


walk  and  elsewhere  are  of  the  humble  though 
sturdy  privet,  almost  the  only  hedge  plant  to 
thrive  in  London’s  atmosphere,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  grow  to  a  height  of  six  feet  so  as 
to  entirely  screen  the  occupants  of  each  com¬ 
partment  of  the  garden. 

A  belt  of  trees,  the  full  depth  of  the  ten¬ 
nis  lawn  and  composed  chiefly  of  poplar  and 
ash,  serves,  with  the  privet  hedge  adjacent, 
to  cut  off  the  vegetable  garden  from  the  rest, 
this  small  piece  of  wild  garden  with  its  thick 
undergrowth  making  a  bold  contrast  to  the 
formal  manner  which  is  dominant  throughout. 

The  house  is  simplicity  itself,  gray-brown 


South-country  bricks,  red  dressings  and  gray¬ 
ish-yellow  stone  slates,  white  painted  cornice 
and  window  woodwork  keep  company  with  the 
solitary  though  comfortable  chimney-stack, 
which  seems  by  its  ample  dimensions  to  lend 
a  fatherly  support  to  the  whole.  Within — 
the  rooms  are  low  in  the  ceiling,  treated 
traditionally  yet  with  freshness,  and  in  their 
furnishings  is  displayed  a  loving  appreciation 
of  English  eighteenth-century  craftsmanship. 

That  which  has  demanded  artificial  means 
for  its  production  at  Streatham,  nature  has 
freely  supplied  at  Shooter’s  Hill,  for  a  more 
beautiful  riverside  situation  could  hardly  be 
found.  1 1  was  therefore  fitter 
that  the  architectural  effect 
should  be  obtained  on  wider 
lines  and  with  materials  less 
restrained  in  their  color 
scheme.  Here,  then,  are 
yellow  plastered  gables,  a 
yellow-red  roof  and  brilliant 
red  brickwork,  and  in  front 
of  these  the  cool  green  of 
the  turf  and  the  cooler  river. 
The  two  buildings  taken 
together  form  an  interesting 
example  of  the  work  of  an 
architect  to  whom  the  fitness 
of  things  is  apparently  of 
very  great  consideration. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ACQUIRE 
A  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
FACADE. 

HROUGH  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  on  the  following  three 
pages  a  house  facade  which  may  be  acquired 
bv  those  wishing  to  save  an  interesting  speci¬ 
men  of  medieval  architecture.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  in  a  town  of  Central  France,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  so-called 
Genovese  design,  of  tilework  supported  by 
three  caryatides.  The  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  has  been  given  as  the 
probable  date  of  the  work.  Even  in  those 
ancient  streets  where  monuments  of  the  past 
would  remain,  it  would  seem,  undisturbed 
forever,  changes  and  improvements  must  be 
made,  and  this  little  building  is  now  doomed 
to  be  torn  down. 

Hearing  this,  two  late  fellow-students  of 
Mr.  Coolidge’s  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  order  to  save  the  monument,  if 
possible,  from  destruction.  They  learned 
that  the  whole  facade  could  be  carefully 
taken  down  and  packed  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost,  and  that  the  stone  was  quite  firm 
enough  to  bear  transportation.  Hoping  to 
interest  an  American  individual  or  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  cause,  they  further  learned  that 
for  the  sum  of  $  10,000  the  facade  could  be 
bought  and  transported  to  a  port  in  France 
ready  for  shipment  to  this  country. 

We  are  told  that  no  part  of  the  building 
but  the  facade  is  of  any  value  or  interest, 
and  that  the  width  of  the  latter  is  about  22 
feet  2  inches.  From  this  it  may  be  judged 
that  the  entire  height  would  be  fully  75  feet, 
or  considerably  more  than  the  average  height 
of  a  four-story  city  house  of  such  a  width  in 
this  country.  There  is  considerable  latitude, 
however,  for  adapting  the  front  to  a  new 
location.  The  ashlar  of  an  interior  court, 
provided  with  mullioned  windows  similar  to 
those  of  the  facade,  would  afford  an  easy 
means  of  widening  the  front,  while  the  height 
could  be  modified  by  a  restoration  of  the  first 
story,  now  somewhat  damaged  by  age.  Two 
marble  columns  should  here  be  replaced  in 
order  to  reproduce  the  original  design. 

One  of  our  American  museums  might  well 
acid  this  subject  to  its  architectural  collection 


and  rebuild  it  in  a  public  park  or  use  it  to 
house  one  of  its  departments.  As  for  a 
private  purchaser,  no  one  could  be  accused 
of  retarding  modern  design  by  turning  this 
exotic  to  his  needs.  His  importation  would 
be  an  avowed  one,  and  it  would  aid  the 
study  of  architectural  history. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  STREET 
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ORNAMENT  AT  THE  SECOND  STORY  A  XVI  CENTURY  FACADE 


ORNAMENT  AT  THE  FIRST  STORY 


A  XVI  CENTURY  FACADE 


Notes  and  Reviews 


THE  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  taken  an  important  step  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  course  in  architectural  design  which 
will  supplement  those  in  painting  and 
sculpture  it  has  maintained  ever  since  its 
foundation,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Singularly  enough,  though  for  many  years  it 
hung  architectural  drawings  at  its  annual 
exhibition,  the  Academy  has  not,  until  the 
present  time,  included  architecture  among  its 
courses.  Nor  has  it  now  established  a  course 
which  in  any  way  parellels  the  curriculum 
of  the  existing  schools.  Its  work  will  be 
post-graduate.  The  opportunities  it  offers 
are  intended  for  those  who  have  passed 
with  credit  through  a  technical  school 
or  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in 
offices.  It  is  assumed  that  all  who  take 
the  course  will  be  regularly  employed  as 
draughtsmen,  and,  therefore,  the  hours  for 
work  at  the  school  are  those  of  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Few  draughtsmen  have  any  opportunity 
to  pursue  the  study  of  architecture  as  a  fine 
art  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  study  of  design, 
disassociated  as  far  as  may  be,  from 
considerations  which  hamper  artistic  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  precisely  to  give  men, 
able  to  seize  it,  a  chance  to  work  upon 
problems  devised  specially  to  afford  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  artistic  ability 
that  the  Academy  has  opened  its  new 
course.  There  will  be  no  teaching  of 
the  usual  sort,  no  lectures,  no  recitations. 
The  programs  will  be  framed  by  Messrs. 
Walter  Cope,  Wilson  Eyre,  Frank  Miles 
Day  and  Edgar  V.  Seeler,  who  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Academy,  and 
who  from  time  to  time  will  criticise  the  work 
of  the  students  as  it  progresses.  During 
the  year  four  problems  will  be  assigned,  and 
to  each  six  weeks  will  be  given.  A  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  the  Academy’s  course  is 
the  importance  which  it  attaches  to  drawing 
or  modelling  from  the  antique  or  the 
life,  as  a  part  of  an  architect’s  training. 
In  the  interval  of  three  weeks  between 
the  conclusion  of  one  architectural  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
students  will  be  required  to  draw  or  paint 
or  model  in  the  Academy  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Breckenridge,  Anshutz, 
Grafly  or  Chase,  and  in  company  with  other 


students  who  are  devoting  themselves  chiefly 
to  such  work. 

Those  who  succeed  in  passing  the  en¬ 
trance  examinations  will  be  so  placed  as  to 
exercise  their  powers  of  design  and  develop 
their  artistic  faculties  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  their  progress  should  be 
rapid,  even  had  they  no  incentive  other 
than  that  of  such  exercise  or  develop¬ 
ment.  But  it  happens  that  through  the 
recent  enrichment  of  the  Academy  by 
the  Cresson  legacies,  the 
able  to  offer  studentships 
usual  value.  In  the  course 
the  student  who  each  year 


Directors  are 
of  quite  un¬ 
in  architecture, 
quits  himself 


in  the  most  creditable  way,  not  only  in 
architectural  design  but  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  is  to  receive  a  studentship  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  tenable  for  two 
years  with  a  certainty  of  a  third  year  if  the 
work  of  the  first  and  second  be  well  done. 
Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  the  holder  of  the 
Studentship  not  only  to  travel  in  Fmrope 
with  a  view  to  seeing  the  best  work  both  old 
and  new,  but  to  realize  what  seems  to  be  the 
hope  of  almost  every  ambitious  young 
draughtsman  in  America,  the  hope  of  study¬ 
ing  for  several  years  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  before  entering  upon  the  practise  of  his 
profession. 

The  income  of  the  Cresson  fund  is  so 
considerable  that  the  Academy  has  offered 
in  addition  to  the  Scholarship  in  Architecture 
four  in  painting  and  sculpture,  all  five  being 
of  the  same  value  and  tenure.  Such  an 
endowment,  enabling  students  to  carry  their 
studies  beyond  the  point  at  which  they 
ordinarily  leave  a  well-equipped  academy,  is 
quite  unique.  In  value  and  importance  these 
studentships  are  probably  exceeded  only  by 
the  celebrated  Roman  prizes  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  Whether  any  connection 
between  the  Cresson  studentships  and  the 
now  well  established  American  Academy 
in  Rome  can  or  should  be  effected  is  a 
matter  to  which  the  directors  of  the  two 
academies  will  doubtless  give  prompt  and 
careful  consideration.  In  any  event  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  and  its  students  are 
greatly  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  the  munificent  bene¬ 
factions  of  Emlen  Cresson  and  his  wife  have 
placed  in  their  way. 
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Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


Its  Products  Embrace 


PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 
DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 


l Forking-  Model  with  Catalog  ue 
7U ailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


RESIDENCE  OF  MARY  A.  KENT,  CLIFTON  HEIGHTS 
T.  P.  LONSDALE,  ARCHITECT,  PHILA. 


BURROWES 
RUSTLESS  WIRE 
INSECT  SCREENS 


ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER 

TO  FIT,  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO  LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 
They  represent  the  highest  standard  ot 
excellence  in  Window  and  Door  Screens 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference  Sheets  sent  on  Request 


The  Yale  &  T owne  Mfg.  Co. 


BUILDERS'  HARDWARE  of  every  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity;  and  a  vast  number  of  special  articles  used 
in  buildings  of  every  kind. 


ART  METAL  WORK  in  every  school  of  orna¬ 
ment,  in  every  metal  and  finish,  and  in  greater 
variety  of  design  than  by  any  other  maker  in 
the  world. f 


*“Yale  Night  Latches  and  Padlocks”  are  interestingly  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  iittle  Brochure,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

t“Artist  and  Artisan"  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  Brochure  dealing  with 
the  origin  of  Ornamental  Metal  Work  and  its  present  development  and  uses.  It 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Nos.  9, 1 1  and  13  Murray  Street,  New  York  City. 
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A.  E.  SNOWMAN,  Manager  Philadelphia  Offices 

707  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING 


ORNAMENTAL  IKON  WOKK 
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LOCKS  of  every  kind  and  for  every  use,  the  most 
complex  and  expensive,  the  simplest  and 
cheapest,  and  every  intermediate  grade.* 


THE  “CYLINDER"  OF  A  YALE  LOCK 
Illustrating  the  Yale  Pin-Tumbler  Mechanism 


LOCAL  OFFICE: 

630  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 
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“A  DELIGHT  AND  AN  INSPIRATION " 

8th  EDITION  NOW  READY 


A  SUMMER  HYMNAL 

A  Romance  of  Tennessee 


By  John  Trotwood  Moore.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 

12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.25 


Marion  Harland  says  : 

“  For  we  have  in  the  ‘  Hymnal  ’ 
one  ot  the  most  exquisite  pastorals 
of  American  life  ever  written.  It 
is  an  Idyll — a  ‘  Reverie,’  than 
which  nothing  more  charming  has 
been  offered  to  our  reading  public 
since  Ik  Marvel  founded  a  school 
of  his  own  fifty-one  years  ago. 

.  .  Our  ‘  United  Country  ’ 

is  proud  of  the  State  that  has  given 
us  within  a  dozen  years  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  and  this  later  and 
gentler  painter  of  Tennessee  life.” 


“  There  is  in  the  philosophy  ot  this  novel  something  deliciously  sweet  and  comforting.  ...  A  book 
of  this  sort  occasionally  is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration.” — Louisville  Times. 

“  Mr.  Moore  displays  more  sentiment  than  does  Mr.  Allen,  and  a  shrewder  philosophy.” 

—  N.  T.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

“Truly,  this  author  of  ‘A  Summer  Hymnal’  has  touched  and  sustained  a  high  note  in  novel  writing. 
We  shall  think  of  him  and  of  his  book-people  as  tenderly  as  of  summer  days  themselves.  He  has  written  for 
our  hearts  as  well  as  for  our  heads.” — N.  Y.  World. 
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"Scott’s  Extra  Coated” 

ROOFING  TIN 

Used  on  this  Building 
Manufactured  by 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  135  Arch  Street 

For  a  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron  Roofing  Tin,  use 
“ FOLLANSBEE  PURE  IRON  OLD  STYLE ” 
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Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun¬ 
tains  and 
Flower  Pots 

Italian 

Flower  Pots 


WM.  GALLOWAY 
3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 


Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


We  Must  Expect 

blistering  heat  and  fierce 
storms  this  month.  In  all 
weathers  the . 

Caldwell  Steel  Tower 

is  firm  as  a  rock  and  the 

Caldwell  Red  Cypress  Tank 

shows  no  sign  of  warping 
nor  leaking.  Tank  may 
be  filled  by  wind  mill  or 
gas-engine . 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  the  Formal  Garden  we  import  and  grow 
CHOICE  SPECIMEN 

EVERGREENS,  TREES  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

For  natural  and  wild  gardening  vve  grow  by  the  thousand 
PtEONIES,  PHLOX,  IRIS  in  choice  named  varieties 

We  have  collected  rare  Iris  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  Peonies  and  Phlox  for  fall  planting.  Send  for 
our  descriptive  book  on  Hardy  Alpine  Iris.  All  our  stock 
is  grown  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  guaranteed  perfectly  hardy 
— and  true  to  name. 

LAUREL  HILL  NURSERIES 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Frank  Brunton,  Manager 


CORBIN  HARDWARE 

OF  THE  SPECIAL  DESIGN  ILLUSTRATED, 

AND  MADE  BY  US  FROM  THE  ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS,  IS  USED  UPON  THE 

Pittsburgh  Union  Station 

DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  ISSUE.  WE  HAVE 
EVERY  FACILITY  FOR  WORK  OF  THIS 
NATURE.  CAN  FURNISH  INDIVIDUAL  DE¬ 
SIGNS  WHEN  DESIRED 

The  Corbin  Unit  Lock 

APPEARS  ON  THE  BEST  MODERN  BUILD¬ 
INGS.  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
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S  P  E  C  I  M  ENS-THO  ROUGHLY  ACCLIMATED 


A  LARGE 
STOCK 
OF  PLANTS 


HEIGHT 
THREE  TO 
FITE  FEET 


Copyrighted  1902,  Andorra  Nurseries 

PYRAMIDS ,  STANDARDS  AND  RUSHES 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet 


Copyrighted  1902 
Andorra  Nurseries 


WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA 


Illustrations  from  photographs  of  our  stock 


Copyrighted  1902 
Andorra  Nurseries 


Grows  a  Foot  a  Day 


Quite  an  attractive  vine  at  that. 

Large,  pretty,  bright-green  leaves. 

The  Japanese  Kudzu  vine  is  just  the 
thing  for  making  a  quick  screen  from  the 
sun,  or  neighbors,  or  passers-by,  and  it 
is  also  excellent  for  covering  the  ground 
rapidly. 

Hardy  ;  dies  down  each  fall,  comes 
up  stronger  than  ever  in  the  spring  and 
makes  more  showing  that  season  than 
some  vines  do  in  ten. 

Great  big  plants  in  pots,  that  can  be 
planted  nine  months  in  the  year,  50c. 
each,  $3.50  per  10. 


Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons ,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV ater  Reducing 
V alve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOE  CATALOGUE 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Bayer-Gardner- 
H  IMES  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

Fine  Hardware  and 
Artistic  Metal  Work 

E  make  a  specialty  of  [tine  hardware  for 
residence  work.  Architects  and  their 
clients  are  invited  to  visit  our  showrooms  and 
verify  for  themselves  the  excellence  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  finish 

OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOMS 
159  w.  29  t  h  Street,  New  York 

FACTORY 

157-163  W.  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

MOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service.  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

Salesrooms  and  Factory 
427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SUMMER  READING  from  the  BODLEY  HEAD 

Ai 

It  is  the  aim  of  “The  Iittekna tional  Studio"  to  treat  of  every  Art 
and  Craft —Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Ceramics,  Metal,  Glass, 
Furniture,  Decoration,  Design,  Bookbinding,  Needlework,  Gardening, 
etc.  Color  supplements  and  every  species  of  black-and  white  reproduction 
appear  in  each  number.  In  fact  this  magazine  authoritatively  presents  to 
the  readers  the  progress  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts. 

R.T 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

Subscription  35  cents  per  month.  $3.50  per  year.  Three  months’ 
trial  subscription,  $1.00 

FIC1 

N.  T.  Times''  Saturday  Review  :  “There  are  some  books  which  woo  one 
to  the  Spring-time.  Such  a  book  is  Henry  Harland's  latest  story,  ‘The 
Lady  Paramount.'  Enjoyment  of  it  would  not  be  complete  unless  it 
were  read  in  the  park,  under  the  trees,  or  while  idly  swinging  in  a 
hammock.  It  is  fresh,  sweet,  and  pure — now  rare  praise." 

The  Evening  Sun  :  “It  is  the  wittiest  and  brightest  book  of  the  season." 

TON 

THE  LADY  PARAMOUNT 

By  Henry  Harland.  Author  of  “The  Cardinal's  Snuff-box”  (S5,ooo) 
izmo.  $1.50 

The  JOth  Thousand  Printed  ! 

NA1 

This  is  one  of  those  attractive  “potpourii"  volumes  on  outdoor 
subjects — garden-lore,  bird-lore,  folk-lore — a  diary  of  facts  and  theories 
that  “reads  away"  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  with  profit  to  the  reader. 

URE 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  BORDER  GARDEN 

By  Mary  Pamela  Milne-Home.  With  eight  illustrations  by  F.  L. 
Griggs,  izmo.  $1.50  net 

GAR 

This  work  is  explained  by  its  title.  The  narrative  of  the  experiences 
of  an  English  lady  gardener  in  her  Italian  home  will  be  found  at  once 
diverting  and  informative.  She  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  character  of 
her  native  neighbors. 

DEN 

IN  A  TUSCAN  GARDEN 

(Anonymous.)  With  eight  half-tone  illustrations.  Decorative  cover, 
izmo.  $1.50  net 

JOHN  LANE  TZTl.S  IN E W  Y 0 R K 
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A  Large  and  Complete 
Assortment  of  ...  . 

Shade  T rees  and 
Evergreens 

Flowering  Shrubs 
Vines 

Fruit  Trees 
Herbaceous  Plants 
Roses,  Etc. 


The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 


Nurseries  :  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

702  Stephen  Girard  Building,  21  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Specimen  Trees  of  Suitable  Sixe  for  Immediate  Effect.  Special  attention  given  to  working  out  in 
the  most  practical  manner  the  landscape  ideas  incorporated  by  architects.  Consult  us  regard¬ 
ing  contemplated  plans  and  planting.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Cat alogue  upon  application. 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Baltimore  San  Francisco 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  etc. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

Including  Automatic  Sprinklers 


Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 


0hc  IttHsr 
•S'ntlytun'h 

Upatlu'r 

) 

(Etc,  3Jur. 

¥ 

11113  Walnut  §>trrrt, 
i|flbilai)plpljia,  Pa. 
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THE  ORANGERY,  VERSAILLES 


EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

SOON  TO  BE  ISSUED  ;  WILL  CONTAIN 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-THREE  VIEWS 

EXHAUSTIVELY  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FOLLOWING  PAPERS 
UPON  OLD-WORLD  GARDENS 

ITALIAN  GARDENS,  By  PROF.  A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN 

OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

ENGLISH  GARDENS,  By  R.  CLIPSTON  STURGIS 
FRENCH  GARDENS,  By  JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD 
JAPANESE  GARDENS,  By  K.  HONDA 

OF  THE  JAPANESE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

PRICE  TWO  DOLLARS 

SEND  ADVANCE  ORDERS  AT  ONCE  TO 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1222  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING  DEVICES 
FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES.  APARTrtENT  HOUSES.  HOTELS, 

FACTORIES.  ETC. 

0O  be  attached  to  a  water  supply  pipe  anywhere  in  the  building 
riade  in  various  sizes  capable  of  chemicalizing  from  25  to  100  gallons 
of  water  without  recharging.  By  using  combination  cylinders  a 

-  continuous  charged  stream  can  be  obtained.  Much  more  powerful, 

simple  and  economical  than  carbonic  acid  gas  machines.  No  injury  from 
the  chemical  to  the  person  or  the  finest  fabrics.  No  deleterious  gas 
generated.  One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square 
leet  of  ilame  area  in  one  second. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

THE  YANTACAW  MFG.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Original  and  Standard 

The  best  architects  have  used  them  for  over  twenty 
years.  For  softness  and  depth  of  color,  wearing 
qualities,  and  preservation  of  the  wood,  the  imita¬ 
tions — like  most  imitations — do  not  compare  with 
them.  Made  in  all  colors. 

Samples  on  wood,  litho-watercolor  chart 
of  64  color  schemes,  etc.,  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 

HOWARD  SHAW,  Aichitect,  Chicago. 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


MUCH  MONEY  and  BRAINS 

:  :  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED  TO  PRODUCE  :  : 

A  PERFECT  DOOR  CHECK 

...The... 


OGDEN 

Automatically 

Regulated 


Liquid  Door  Check  and  Spring 

closes  the  door  quickly,  quietly,  gently. 

It  is  the  only  Check  that  can  absolutely  be 
relied  upon  to  control  the  door  under 
extremely  varying  conditions  .  •  .  .  •  . 

Reading  Hardware  Co. 
READING,  PA. 

617  MARKET  ST.  -  PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 

96  and  98  Reade  St. 


CHICAGO 

105  Lake  St. 


Iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  Loe'ser  &  Co.'s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 

HECLA  IRON  WORKS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 

N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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ELEVATORS 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT 


MORSE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HOLLOW  TILE 

IS  THE  RECOGNIZED 

STANDARD 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Not  only  by  tests,  but  from 

ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO 


CRAFT  &  SMITH 

‘The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
- - Shop 

EVER YTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 

1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada.,  Pa. 


KEEN  &  MEAD,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

defter  0i3rotl)ctTf 

jingle  §5tatn?2i 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

dexter  JBrotbers 

103-105-107  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M,  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,45  Cliff  St.,  New  York;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
8c  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J. 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  8c  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Curtis  8c  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Porter  8c  Vial  1 1 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  John  c! 
Schroeder,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory,  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


ICETATONE 
PHOTO  FN- 
OKAVINO  CO. 


E  N  OHAVEHj 
DbilONEHj 
ILLU3TR.ATOR.  S 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  JANJOM  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  BUYERS  REFERENCE 

Containing  Names  of  the  Leading  Firms 


ART  METAL  WORK. 

Hecla  Iron  Works,  North  Eleventh  and  Berry  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jno.  Williams,  544-556  West  Twenty  seventh  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRICKS 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BURLAPS  AND  BUCKRAMS 
Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

CEMENTS 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

COLUMNS  (PATENT) 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  South  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Pa. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co  ,  333  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
DOOR  CHECKS 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  925  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.  (New  Britain,  Conn.),  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
Francis  Bros  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

ELEVATORS 
Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

ENAMELED  BATH  TUBS 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

The  Yantacaw  Mfg. Co., 800  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FIREPROOFING  AND  MATERIALS 
J.  O.  Ellinger,  200  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  AmbFr,  Pa. 

FLOOR  POLISH 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Win.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  SUPPLIES  (ELECTRIC) 
Darlington  Electric  Fountain  &  Supply  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FURNACES  (HOT  AIR) 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FURNITURE 

Chapman  Decorating  Co.,  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Penna. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

_ 


GARDEN  POTTERY 

Win.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Merrimac  Pottery  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

GREENHOUSES 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

GUTTER  HANGERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HARDWARE  (BUILDING) 

Bayer-Gardner-1  limes  Co.,  159  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  925  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  617  Market  S  .,  Phi’a. 
Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

HEATERS  (STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER) 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HINGES  (SPRING) 

T  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

Bommer  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANTELS,  TILES  AND  MOSAICS 
Craft  &  Smith,  1430  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sami.  II.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpless  &  Watts,  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

MOLDERS  AND  CARVERS 
J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS 
Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Charlton  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  1.  Jones,  49  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  [. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  702  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher’s  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Tno.  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

PAPERS  (BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES) 

Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  20  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
PARQUET  FLOORS 

Geo.  W.  Koch  &  Son,  467  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

Jas.  L.  Dillon,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Rau,  1316  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

PIPE  FASTENERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  MAKERS  (ILLUSTRATIONS) 
Keystone  Photo  Eng.  Co.,  723  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PLUMBING  GOODS  AND  SANITARY  SPECIALTIES 
McCambridge  &  Co.,  523  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Meyer-Sniffen  Co.,  Ltd  ,  5  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Stambach  &  Love,  50  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

POTTERY 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRISMATIC  LIGHTS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lane,  07  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PUMPING  ENGINES 
American  Machine  Co..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
RADIATORS 

Philadelphia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Ninth  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.) ,  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROOFING  TILES 

The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
O.  VV.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ROOFING  TIN 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

Merchant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Brooklyn. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

RUSTIC  WORK 

Dunne  N  Co  ,  54  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 

SASH  CORDS 

Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCULPTURED  LEATHER 

The  Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1 105  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dexter  Bros.,  103  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SNOW  GUARDS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPRINKLERS  (AUTOMATIC) 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

TERRA  COTTA 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALVES  (WATER  REDUCING) 

Watson  &  McDaniel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Pniladelphia. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

WATER  PLANTS  (SUBURBAN) 

Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WATER  TANKS 
W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WIND  MILLS 
Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WINDOW  SCREENS 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.  (Portland,  Me.),  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 
The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 

The  Originators  of  I  APES  I  ROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators’  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists' 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  20  E.  lid  St. 
Latest  “  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 


Roll's  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Heiry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St,,  Philadelphia 

TfflUSFHON*  CONNECTIONS 


Your  Own  Library 


or  dining-room,  or  ball,  in  a  fine  photograph, 
has  a  value  that  time  only  increases.  Such 
difficult  interiors  and  fine  architectural  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  arc  beyond  the  amateur’s  skill, 
arc  the  sort  of  photographs  in  which  we 
excel.  Come  and  see  some  beautiful  specimens 


WILLIAM  H.  RAU,  Photographer 
13*4  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more 
perfectly  than  steam  or  water  and  gives  ventilation  at 
the  same  time.  •  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system 
of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost.  Takes 
the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be 
connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 


THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  & 
MFG.  CO., 

1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

aw. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

Clay  Products 


24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HOUSE  and  GARDEN 

is  the  only  publication  which 
gives  complete  and  accurate 
plans  showing  the 

PLANTING  of 

American 

Gardens 
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TflREPROOF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION  system  de  valuers 

PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 


J.  O.  ELLINGER 

ENGINEER  tnd  CONTRACTOR 

200  S,  1 2  th  Street,  PhiU . 


Ninety-two  years’ 
experience „  is  behind 
Taylor  Old  Style. 

It  is  the  best  roofing 
tin  that  can  be  made. 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia. 


GLASS 


ansions  and  high-class  dwell- 
ings  are  finished  better  if 
Lucas  glass  is  specified. 

Sold  all  over  the  United  States. 
All  Grades.  The  least  expensive 
glass  for  producing  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  effects. 

Correspondence  invited. 


LUCAS 


320  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


NICE 


LIQUID  &  PASTE 
WOOD  FILLERS 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish -for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 


Eugene  E.  Nice 

PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 


WEBSTER 


MAIM  QPPIOB  AMD  WOMRl 

LO.  CAMDEN,  N.J 


THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM  ” 
OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 


INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  “ SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILRINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  GEMENT 


THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 


OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE: 

1 105  Stephen  Girard  Building 


THE  NEW  STANDARD 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturbrs 

York  Ave.„  Fourth  and  Callowhtll  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 
jar  Broadway 


BOSTON 

7ai)  Tremont  Building; 
PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  813  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

gt  East  Broadway  1307  Monadnock  Building 
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Vol.  II. 


SEPTEMBER.  K902. 


Mo.  9. 


Single  Number 
SO  Cents 


Five  Dollars 
a  Year 


1222  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


I  f  w^55tS  3cwO| 

I  •»  A#wil?dvre<5aifara 
1  anolWcor^ion 

» IEYER-SNIFFEK  C0.,«*. 

Invites  inspection  of  its 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

Since  an  investigation  of  the 
perfection  of  mechanical  detail, 
fine  appearance  and  finish  which 
characterizes  its  manufactures  will 
demonstrate  why  these  fixtures 
are  used  in  so  many  well-known 
residences,  and  why  they  are 
somewhat  higher  in  price. 


CALIFORNIA 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

Handsomest  Doors  for  the  money 
in  the  market.  Beautiful  in  Grain 
and  Coloring,  and  Cheap  .  .  .  . 

PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

An  improved  form  of  Sash  Con¬ 
struction,  without  putty  .  .  .  .  . 

AMERICAN  rWAY  PRISMS 

For  Store  Fronts  and  Dark  Rooms. 
Save  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Bills. 

Full  information  concerning  any  or  all  of  THESE 
THREE  BUILDING  SPECIALTIES 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  our  office 

E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE 
&  CO. 

2-10  Sudbury  Street,  Boston 

New  York  Office  :  ioi#  W.  74th  Street 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

704  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  1901  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit, 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


,MIUS 

lucriov*,; 

fooiLcn  ! 
N«3.  I 


RADIATORS 


DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 


FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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A  Paint  Consumer 


in  Olympia,  Washington,  writes  us  ; 

“  In  reference  to  ZINC  WHITE  : — 

I  fully  believe  in  using  it  as  standard  for 
all  painting.  Four  years  since  1  used 
half  zinc  and  half  white  lead.  I  regret  . 
not  using  all  zinc.  The  painter  talked 
me  out  of  the  idea.  .  .  My  next  paint¬ 
ing  will  be  all  zinc,  outside  and  inside.” 


The  truth  will  popularize  itself,  despite 
all  efforts  to  prevent.  The  truth  in  re¬ 
gard  to  painting  is  that  satisfactory  work 
in  white  or  tints  cannot  be  done  without 

ZINC  WHITE 

and  this  fact  is  spreading  among 
consumers 

FREE:  Our  Practical  Pamphlets 

11  The  Paint  Question 
11  Paints  in  Architecture  ” 

“  House  Paints  :  A  Common  Sense  Talk  About  Them ” 
French  Government  Decrees  " 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

ii  Broadway,  New  York 


n 


O 


PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 


G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


COMPLETE  SUBURBAN 
WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

Goods  furnished  and 
erected  promptly 

Wind  Mills 
or 

Engines 

Artesian 
Wells 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 

Seymour,  Conn. 

Boston  Store:  38  S.  MARKET  STREET 


Handsome  and  Durable,  and  the  Heads  never  come  off. 

Catalogue.  JOS.  BARDSLEY,  K  &yBaxter  st 


A  MAGAZINE  (copyrighted  1902 
by  Wm.  Donald  Mitchell)  illustrating 
work  ofthe  leading  Architects,  Sculp¬ 
tors  and  Decorators  in  Bronze  and 
Iron,  free  to  Architects ,  Sculptors  and 
Decorators . 


Tel.  212-18 

| NO.  WILLIAMS 

Bronze  Foundry  and  Wt orks 
Wrought  Iron  Works 

Artisans  in  Orna¬ 
mental  Metal  Work 
to  Special  Design 

Architectural  -  Decorative 
Ecclesiastical 


Office 

556  WEST  27TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


Foundry  and  Works 


W.  27TH  St. 
W.  26th  St. 


1 

J 


•  New  York 


Send  name  for  our  mailing  list. 
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GRANT  OVERHEAD  WINDOW  PULLEY 


Send 
for 

Cata¬ 
logue 

Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co. 

25  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK 


McQueen’s  Patents 

Specified  by  the  leading  Architects  of 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 


Merchants'  Metal 
“Spanish”  ‘Tiles 
and  Gothic  Shingles 


STORM-PROOF 


EASILY  LAID 


These  tiles  and  shingles  are  endorsed  by 
leading  architects  and  engineers  for  first- 
class  buildings.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
of  buildings  covered. 

MERCHANT  &  CO.  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  ROOFING  PLATES 

THE  ST  HR  VENTILATOR 


Philadelphia 
New  York 
Chicago 
Brooklyn 


Your  W^ter  Supply 

can  be  utilized  to  raise  itself  by  the 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Best  for  farms,  country  residences 
and  irrigation.  Pumps  30  ft.  high 
for  every  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on  30 
days’  trial. 

Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY  '“ewTork'' 


Porcelain  Enameled  Lavatories 

Have  been  specified  for  and  are  being  installed  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  residences  in  the  United  States  because  they  are 

THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


-v"" 


Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 


Plate  1002  G. 

Standard"  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  provides  the  hardest,  smoothest  and  most 
absolutely  non-absorbent  surface  possible,  combining  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  china  with  the 
strength  and  durability  of  iron. 

Every  piece  bears  our  guarantee  label  (printed  in  green  and  gold)  and  has  our  factory 
marks  and  initials  S.  S.  M.  Co.  cast  in  relief  on  the  exterior  and 


THE  ABSENCE  OF  CRACKS 
AND  CREVICES  PREVENTS 
THE  LODGMENT  OF  DIRT 
AND  GERMS 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Plate  1030  G. 
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Designed  and  Erected  for  Charles  J.  Osborne,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Me.  Rtimhatn  (7c\  horticultural  Architects  ana  Builders 

Of  Dill  lllmlll  IC/V*t  Largest  Builders  of  Greenhouse  Structures 

$  1133  Broadway,  Row  VorH  and  Tmngton-on  hudson,  n.  V. 

Uh  Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue  and  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  on  request, 

%/^r  %/^W 


AN  ARTISTIC  SUMMER  HOUSE 

We  are  manufacturers  of  rustic  work  of  every  description  :  log  cabins, 
summer  houses,  fences,  gateways,  bridges,  arbors,  chairs,  etc.  Work 
erected  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  will  gladly  submit  sketches, 
plans  and  estimates.  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request.  We  also  carry  a 
complete  line  of  selected  nursery  stock,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  implements.  “  If  it’s  used  in  horticulture  we  have  it.  ” 

DUNNE  &  CO. 

54  WEST  3  OTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Reading  Desk  and  Bench 


Rose  Valley  Shops 

Moylan,  Pennsylvania 


HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding 
lands,  buildings  and  water  power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County, 

Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Association 
by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  illustration  shows 
two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 

Examples  of  furniture  from  Rose  Valley  Shops  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapman  Decoration 
Company's  showrooms  t4t7  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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TIFFANY  STU  DIOS 

3  3  3  TO  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  PERSIAN  RUGS 

THE  COLLECTION  EMBRACES  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SIZES 
AND  PROPORTIONS,  AND  IS  NOTEWORTHY  FOR  ITS 
DIVERSITY  OF  DESIGN  AND  COLOR  EFFECTS.  THESE 
RUGS  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF 
ORIENTAL  LOOM  WORK  AND  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED 
WITH  THE  INTENTION  OF  MEETING  THE  MOST  EXACTING 
DEMANDS  OF  CULTIVATED  TASTE  AND  JUDGMENT. 
THE  PRICES  ARE  MODERATE  IN  COMPARISON 
WITH  INTRINSIC  AND  ARTISTIC  VALUE 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUB¬ 
MITTED  FOR  THE  INTERIOR  DECORATING 
AND  FURNISHING  OF  RESIDENCES 


rY 


Factory  : 

NEW 

BRITAIN, 

CONN. 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  FROM 
ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS 


THE 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MFG.  CO. 

19  NORTH  FIFTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 

LONDON 
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sum 


The  illustration  above  is  a  section  in  our  showrooms  containing  a  gray- 
sandstone  mantel,  modeled  from  the  original  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  counted  one  of  the  finest  examples,  architecturally,  ever  found. 


OUR  collection  of  furniture  will,  for  the  coming  season,  consist  of 
the  originals  or  copies  of  the  originals  in  the  different  schools  of 
designs,  and  among  them  may  be  found  many  masterpieces.  The 
Fabrics  which  we  are  now  showing  in  all  styles  and  colorings  are  the 
latest  products  of  the  best  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  have  unequalled  facilities  for  doing  the  entire  interior  decoration 
of  houses  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
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Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti lating  Apparatus 


'  •  •  c 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construct  ion. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  by  HITCHINGS  4.  Co. 

HITCHINGS  &  CO.  cataiog“ne Ration  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


Polygon 
Conductor  < 
Pipes 

Won't  Burst 


The  twist  in  the  corru¬ 
gation  checks  the  fall  of 
ice  and  water,  protecting 
the  joints  and  elbows.  It 
will  stand  hard  knocks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  corrugated. 
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RINGWOOD  MANOR  AND  ITS  GARDENS 

PASSAIC  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY 


ROSE  STANDARD  AT  RINGWOOD  MANOR 

being  Lamp  Supports  preserved,  from  the  Old 
Middle  Dutch  Church ,  New  York 


RINGWOOD  MANOR,  the  residence  for  half 
a  century  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
stands  on  a  terrace  from  which  a  sweep  of  lawn  slopes 
gently  down  to  a  sheet  of  ornamental  water  extending 
far  into  the  valley  between  wooded  banks  and  green¬ 
est  meadows.  Entering  the  grounds  from  the  south¬ 
west,  the  road  parallels  the  house  along  the  lowest 
part  of  the  valley  ;  and  skirting  the  lake,  it  crosses  by 
means  of  a  rustic  bridge  a  beautiful  shallow  stream. 
A  little  further  on  you  catch  a  glimpse  ot  extensive 
stables,  but  so  shut  off  from  view  that  you  can  only 
guess  at  their  size.  The  road  now  passes  between  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake  and  a  picturesque  dairy  cottage 
with  latticed  windows,  perched  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
and  standing  close  to  a  tiny  waterfall.  From  here 
it  curves  to  the  north  ;  and  by  a  gradual  ascent,  brings 
vou  under  the  porte-cochere  of  the  Ringwood  portico. 

The  house  is  long  and  low,  extending,  with  its 
outbuildings,  to  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  It  has  been  added  to,  from  time  to  time,  with 
a  skill  and  judgment  that  have  produced  a  most  har¬ 
monious  whole.  The  walls  are  of  cement  laid  on  wire 
netting  and  whitewashed,  their  plainness  relieved  by 
mahogany-colored  trimmings,  and  the  pitch  of  the 
irregular  roof  is  broken  by  ten  gables. 

An  avenue  of  great  elms  shades  the  front  of  the 
house,  which  faces  south,  and  under  their  shadows 
along  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  are  several  war  trophies 
which  generally  excite  the  interest  of  visitors.  These 
are  respectively  a  long  section  of  the  famous  chain 
that  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  below  West 
Point  during  the  Revolution,  and  whose  links  were 
forged  in  this  historic  region,  and  a  mortar  standing 
on  its  own  bed — one  of  thirty,  cast  by  Mr.  Hewitt  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty-nine  days  in  response  to  a 
personal  appeal  from  the  President — Mr.  Lincoln — 
during  the  Civil  War.  This  particular  mortar  was 
used  in  the  siege  and  capitulation  of  Ft.  Donaldson. 
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THE  PORTICO  RINGWOOD  MANOR 

Showing  Wrought-iron  Gates  in  the  Style  of  Robert  and  James  Adam ,  preserved  from  Old  Houses  in  Bowling  Green ,  New  York 


A  small  cannon,  one  of  two  still  remaining 
of  the  guns  of  the  Constitution  with  which 
she  captured  the  Guerriere  in  the  War  of 
1812,  completes  the  group.  This  avenue 
is  shut  off  from  the  front  drive  by  light 
iron  gates  and  piers  taken  from  the  old 
houses  in  the  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 
They  are  English  ironwork  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  style  of  Robert  and  James 
Adam.  The  eastern  end  of  the  house  is 
taken  up  with  kitchens  and  offices,  and  the 
grounds  consist  of  lawns  and  plantations  of 
trees.  At  the  western  end  is  a  covered  piazza 
used  as  a  living-room  and  overlooking,  in 
the  distance,  the  lake  we  have  spoken  of, 
with  glimpses  of  pasture  land  in  the  home- 
farm  and  groups  of  fine  old  trees,  and  in  the 
immediate  foreground  an  exquisite  little 
fountain  set  in  a  grove  of  locust-trees.  The 
figure  in  the  fountain  is  a  youthful  Triton 
blowing  a  conch-shell.  He  is  made  of  lead, 
of  seventeenth  century  workmanship  and 


exactly  similar  in  style  to  those  of  Versailles. 
Just  back  of  this  piazza  is  the  well,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  red  marble  fifteenth  century 
well-curb.  This  ornament  is  Italian,  and  is 
in  excellent  preservation. 

On  the  north,  the  hills  approach  the  house 
so  nearly  as  to  leave  room  only  for  a  sun- 
flooded  space  of  green,  which  is  laid  out 
with  the  formality  of  Italian  gardening.  The 
center  of  the  court  back  of  the  house  is 
taken  up  by  a  sunk  garden,  with  a  large 
oval  fountain,  reached  at  four  points  by 
short  flights  of  stone  steps  guarded  by 
sphinxes.  These  sculptures  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  originals  in  the  Louvre,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  likenesses  of  Mme.  de  Pom¬ 
padour  and  Mme.  Du  Barry.  The  majolica 
seats  set  along  the  edge  of  the  fountain  are 
modern  Neapolitan  copies  of  the  old  Pom¬ 
peian.  The  low  stone  benches,  placed 
picturesquely  through  this  court,  are  Italian; 
they  are  of  red  marble,  with  carved  floral 
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borders.  The  four  Istrian  stone  vases 
standing  at  the  intersections  of  the  principal 
paths  are  seventeenth  century  Venetian,  and 
beautiful  in  shape  and  carving. 

Against  the  face  of  the  hill  is  a  retaining 
wall,  its  uniformity  broken  at  intervals  of 
eighteen  feet  by  pairs  of  caryatids  support¬ 
ing  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers.  All  are 


vide  a  constant  succession  of  bloom.  Roses 
and  foxgloves  and  larkspurs  and  hollvhocks 
make  a  gay  background,  while  the  front, 
edged  with  biota  aurea ,  is  filled  in  with 
hardy  azalea,  blue  juniper  and  box  ;  the  grass 
between  being  thicklv  sown  with  tulips, 
crocuses,  daffodils  and  all  spring  flowers. 

The  crescent-like  curve  of  this  bed  is  especi- 


THE  POOL  FROM  THE  WEST 

seventeenth  century  Venetian.  The  middle 
panel  of  the  wall  has  an  arch,  which  partly 
shelters  a  sixteenth  century  red  marble  foun¬ 
tain,  carved  with  a  procession  of  Tritons. 
Above  it,  a  white  marble  baby,  with  tilted 
pitcher,  plays  water  into  the  basin,  and  on 
either  side  are  the  original  black  marble 
caryatids,  the  others  being  clever  imitations 
cast  in  cement. 

d  he  planting  of  the  flower-bed  in  front  of 
this  wall  has  been  cunningly  devised  to  pro- 


RINGWOO  D  MANOR 

ally  admirable.  This  whole  sunk  garden  is 
shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  hedge  of  blue  Japanese 
retinispora,  and  on  the  east  by  hemlock, 
and  between  these  and  the  front  row  of  biota 
aurea  are  planted  blue  Colorado  spruce,  picea 
concolor ,  and  other  evergreens,  mixed  with 
double-flowering  peaches,  Japanese  quinces 
and  pink  and  white  hawthorns.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  hemlock  hedge  is  a  long 
locust  avenue,  leading  from  the  front  drive  to 
the  top  of  an  old-fashioned  terraced  garden. 
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H  ere  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  the  place.  Separated  by  a  high  iron  rail¬ 
ing  from  the  more  formal  gardens,  its  gates 
stand  hospitably  open,  inviting  you  to  ascend 
any  one  of  its  three  broad  paths  by  flights 
of  stone  steps  and  terraces  to  the  heights 
above.  These  iron  gates  are  interesting. 
They  were  taken  from  the  old  Middle  Dutch 


At  the  west  end,  bordering  the  locust  avenue, 
are  the  conservatories,  and  grape-houses,  on 
the  east  the  natural  woods,  restful  to  the  eye. 

At  the  foot  of  the  garden,  just  outside  the 
iron  fence  with  its  garlands  of  climbing  roses, 
is  planted  a  great  parallelogram  of  cedars  in 
double  rows;  the  intention  being  in  the 
future  to  build  within  its  close  a  long  narrow 


STEPS  TO  THE  SUNKEN  PARTERRE 

Showing  Marble  Sphinxes  reproduced  from  those  in  the  Louvre 


RINGWOOD  MANOR 


Church  in  New  York — long  since  torn  down 
— and  are  probably  of  Dutch  manufacture. 
A  picture  of  the  Church  with  these  gates 
may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

T  his  beautiful  spot  is  called  a  vegetable 
garden,  but  certainly  it  bears  its  vegetables 
“with  a  difference,”  for  here  we  find  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  whether  on  tree  or  bush  or 
vine,  and  everywhere  flowers  and  flowers, 
growing  with  the  energv  of  healthy  living. 


canal  with  grassy  walks  on  either  side,  thus 
reproducing,  it  is  hoped,  the  effect  seen  in 
the  garden  of  the  Generaliffe. 

There  is  a  mysterious  charm  about  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  Ringwood.  You  can 
find  surroundings  to  fit  every  mood.  You 
can  place  yourself  within  the  intimate  seclu¬ 
sion  of  hedge  and  wall  while  your  imagina¬ 
tion  peoples  the  spacious  formality  of  the 
courts  with  Watteau-like  figures,  or,  if  you 
prefer  nature  to  art,  you  can  mount  to  the 
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MEASURED  PLAN  OF  THE  GARDENS. 
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Magnolia 

D.  Dahlias 

Larkspur 

P.  Peo  flies 

Phlox 

Y.  Yuccas 

Climbing  Roses 

The  four  intersections  of 

Hollyhocks 

the  main  paths  are  planted 

Foxglove 

similarly . 

wooded  heights  and  look  into  a  far  beyond 
bounded  only  by  the  distant  hills,  for  the 
property  seems  well-nigh  interminable. 

I  here  are  over  twenty  thousand  acres  and 


this  includes  farms  and  woodland  and  moun¬ 
tains  and  streams. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  close  a  sketch 
ol  Ringwood  without  some  mention  of  its 
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THE  NORTH  WALK  OF  THE  FORMAL  GARDEN  RTNGWOOD  MANOR 

Showing  Venetian  Ornament  of  Istrian  Stone 
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THE  NORTH  WALK  OF  THE  FORMAL  GARDEN 

„  Showing  Fountain  and  Couplets  of  V enetian  Caryatids 
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WALK  IN  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 


THE  ITALIAN  WELL-CURB 


iron  mines.  These  have  been  worked  since 
Colonial  times  and  you  come  upon  them  in 
the  outlying  property  with  startling  unex¬ 
pectedness —  some  long  since  abandoned, 
yawning  in  their 
unscru  table 
depths  like  horri¬ 
ble  oubliettes , 
some  i  n  active 
working,  large 
enough  to  receive 
the  body  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  in  the 
excavated  crater. 

It  was  to  its 
richness  in  iron 
ore  that  Ring- 
wood  owed  its 
development  far 
back  in  1760.  A 
mining  expert 
from  the  Wal¬ 
loon  country, 

Baron  Peter  Has- 
enclever,  who  had 
followed  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  George 
the  Second  to 
England,  heard  of 
the  mineral  wealth 


A  WALK  AT  RINGWOOD  MANOR 


of  northern  New  Jersey  and  took  up  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  behalf  of  a  company  he  had 
organized,  called  the  London  Company. 
Many  of  the  titled  ladies  of  the  Court  put 

their  money  into 
this  venture,  and 
finding  the  re- 
t  u  r  n  s  delayed, 
forced  the  recall  of 
the  unfortunate 
Baronat  theendof 
ten  years.  He  was 
tried  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Courts  on  the 
charge  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  under 
false  pretences  ; 
and  although  ac¬ 
quitted  after  a  te¬ 
dious  delay,  he 
never  returned  to 
his  mines  at  Ring- 
wood.  They 
passed  into  the 
care  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  one  Mr. 
Robert  Erskine, 
(son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Scotch 
preacher,  Ralph 
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Erskine,)  a  protege  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  E'.ven 
under  his  supervision  the  revenues  would 
have  been  meagre,  had  not  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  brought  iron  into 
sudden  demand  for  ammunition. 

Although  Erskine  threw  in  his  lot  with 
his  adopted  country,  he  seems  to  have  kept 
faith  with  the  London  Company,  and  made 
his  remittances  up  to  the  last.  He  accepted 
a  position  on  Washington’s  staff  as  geogra¬ 
pher  and  surveyor-general,  and  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  his  chief.  His  career, 
however,  was  a  short  one ;  he  died  the  very 
day  that  Andre  was  hanged  at  Tappaan,  and 
Washington  came  from  that  sad  spectacle  to 
Ringwood  to  attend  the  funeral  ot  his  friend. 

We  can  fancy  the  great  general  making 
his  rapid  ride  from  the  Hudson,  his  heart 
burning  with  anger  at  the  treachery  ot 
Arnold,  yet  full  of  pity  for  the  fate  ot  the 
young  English  officer  who  had  suffered  so 
gallantly  in  that  traitor’s  stead.  Perhaps  the 


peacefulness  of  Erskine’s  death  and  his  quiet 
burial  in  the  little  graveyard  beside  the  Ring- 
wood  Lake  may  have  calmed  the  turmoil  of 
Washington’s  spirit,  and  given  him  instead 
the  gentler  sorrow  of  a  personal  regret. 

The  last  year  of  the  war  found  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  once  more  at  Ringwood. 
H  is  aide  writes  to  announce  his  coming  with 
Mrs.  Washington  and  an  escort  ot  troops, 
and  suggests  that  an  extra  guard  be  provided 
from  Pompton,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  and  provision  made  tor  the 
party,  with  forage  for  nineteen  horses. 

The  lavish  hospitality  of  Revolutionary 
times  seems  to  have  been  passed  on  with  the 
Ringwood  title  deeds.  'These  deeds,  it  we 
may  discount  several  rapid  changes  made  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  been 
held  by  only  two  families — the  Ryersons 
and  the  Hewitts,  and  right  royally  have  they 
preserved,  through  the  hundred  years  of 
their  occupancy,  its  Colonial  reputation. 

Elizabeth  E)uer. 
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EDCREST  COTTAGE  is  the  name  of 
a  modern  little  home  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  gentle  hill  near  Guilford,  England.  The 
custom  ot  naming  all  houses  larger  than  a 
laborer’s  cottage  is  characteristic  of  the 
English  people;  and  when  the  title  is  happily 
applied,  as  in  this  instance,  suggesting  color 
and  location,  one  cannot  but  delight  in  the 
pleasant  conceit.  One  bright  June  day  while 
bicycling  towards  Winchester  I  passed  this 
place,  shown  here  by  a  photograph  and 


drawings,  and  was  at  once  impressed  by  the 
color,  the  composition  and  the  charm  ol  the 
surroundings. 

One  rarely  lingers  long  before  the  new  in 
a  country  where  the  old,  the  quaint  and  the 
beautiful  abound.  But  here  was  something 
uncommon,  well-conceived  and  worthy  of 
careful  appreciation,  and  upon  which  Nature 
had  early  smiled  approval.  Her  kindly 
touch  was  everywhere,  and  it  had  been  left 
almost  unrestrained.  Man  and  Mother 
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REDCREST  COTTAGE 


Earth  had  worked  hand  in  hand.  The  charm 
of  apparently  wild  disorder  in  the  garden 
was  not  the  result  of  neglect,  not  a  profusion 
of  rank  weeds,  but  the  free  growth  of  nurtured 


flowers.  Looking  over  the  picket  fence 
it  could  be  seen  with  what  care  and  good 
taste  the  flowers  had  been  planted.  Borders 
of  box,  six  inches  high,  guarded  well  the 
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grass  from  the  pebbles  ot  the  prim,  sym¬ 
metrically-plotted  paths.  The  shrubbery 
was  massed  at  the  end  of  each  walk, — a 
system  of  planting  which  partly  screened 
the  lower  story  ol  the  house  and  afforded 
privacy. 

The  house  faces  south,  and  the  main  living- 
rooms  are  planned  to  welcome  summer  air 
and  sunshine  through  their  big  triple  case¬ 
ments.  The  first  floor  is  but  a  step  above 
the  garden;  and  this  low  setting,  so  inviting 
and  unpretentious,  makes  the  house  seem  as 
it  it  were  glad  to  live  among  the  flowers. 
The  ground,  receding  from  the  front  toward 
the  back,  permits  large  basement  windows  on 
the  rear.  The  first  story  is  built  of  red 
stretcher  brick,  irregularly  laid  with  white 
joints.  The  upper  story  and  roof  are  covered 
with  bright  red  tiles  producing  a  texture  rich 
and  varied  in  color  and  absolutely  unobtain¬ 
able  with  slate  or  shingle.  The  chimneys, 
generous  in  size,  promise  large  open  fire¬ 
places  and  comfortable  interiors.  As  I 
pondered  on  these  hidden  things,  the 
owner  of  the  house,,  having  noticed  my 
interest,  kindly  invited  me  to  enter  and 
inspect  more  closely  the  beauties  about  the 
dwelling. 

We  walked  along  the  narrow  paths  between 
the  roses;  and  he,  unmindful  of  his  visitor’s 
ignorance  of  botany  and  sensible  only  of  a 
stranger’s  attention,  undertook  to  explain  this 
and  that  variety.  I  listened  with  respect, 
but  loved  better  to  admire  flowers  en  masse 
than  to  heed  botanic  detail.  We  crossed  the 
drive  to  the  kitchen-garden,  where  peas  and 
lettuce  and  rows  of  other  vegetables  grew 
sweet  and  plentiful.  The  attractiveness  of 
this  part  of  the  garden  and  the  fitness  of  its 


placing  prompted  the  thought,  how  often 
at  home  the  “truck  patch”  was  scorned 
and  put  away  in  an  unseen  spot.  The  stable 
is  located  in  the  northwest  and  lowest  corner 
of  the  property  out  of  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  summer  winds,  and  it  is 
low  enough  to  avoid  danger  of  contami¬ 
nating  the  well  water.  A  small  green¬ 
house  and  hotbeds  are  conveniently  placed 
near  by. 

We  entered  the  house  through  the  rear 
hall  and  passed  into  the  large  sitting-room 
which  has  a  comfortable  bay  and  pleasant 
outlook.  Next  we  reached  the  main  hall 
and  a  capacious  fireplace  there  confirmed 
my  roadside  conjectures  upon  the  chim¬ 
ney.  A  broad  east  window  in  the  dining¬ 
room  affords  a  view  across  a  valley,  rich 
in  verdure,  with  here  and  there  a  cottage 
dotting  the  distant  hills.  Just  the  sort 
of  prospect  that  gives,  every  morning, 
energy  and  freshness  to  start  the  day 
upon.  We  left  the  house  by  the  entrance 
porch, — floored  with  a  durable  red  tile, 
— and  followed  the  path  leading  to  the 
east  side  of  the  house.  Then,  descending 
a  flight  of  steps  we  were  in  a  little  round- 
end  garden,  now  cool  in  the  afternoon 
shade.  The  sun  was  sinking  slowly  as  I 
turned  to  leave.  At  the  gate  I  looked  back 
again  at  the  vine-covered  bay.  The  rich 
green  mass  against  the  red  was  all  ablaze 
along  its  sun-touched  side.  While  coasting 
down  the  hill  toward  the  destination  for  the 
night  came  the  envious  thought  of  the 
traveller.  Were  it  possible  that  such  a 
garden,  house  and  host  might  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  our  own  land  ! 

IVetherill  P.  Trout. 
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THE  ORNAMENTAL  MOVEMENT 
OE  WATER  IN  CITY  STREETS.1 
1 1 1. — Concluded. 

WHILE  the  feud  between  the  Big- 
Endians  and  Little-Endians,  observed 
by  Gulliver  on  his  imaginary  journey,  has 
been  rivaled  in  acrimony  by  controversies 
over  the  placing  of  public  monuments  in 
American  cities,  few  such  disputes  have  been 
recorded  over  street  fountains,  or  other  form 
of  water  decoration.  For  this,  there  is 
an  obvious  reason — the  scarcity  of  such 
fountains.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  good  sites,  to  choose  between  whose 
claims  might 
often  prove  dif¬ 
ficult.  The 
number  o  i 
available  loca¬ 
tions  that  pre- 
sentthemselves 
to  one  who 
seeks  them  may 
surprise  those 
who  know  the 
tendency  of  the 
plans  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  to¬ 
ward  the  rec¬ 
tangular,  the 
correct,  the 
unimaginative . 

Where,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  a 
b  a  s  i  n  to  find 
lodgment  in  the 
crowded  public  ways  of  trolley-ridden  towns? 
How  may  one  place  an  architectural  or 
sculptural  structure  for  the  ornamental 
movement  of  water  in  a  street  already  taxed 
to  its  capacity  by  throngs  of  busy  people 
and  a  steady  tide  of  vehicles? 

Such  queries  from  the  laymen  of  city 
councils,  to  whom  the  final  decision  in  these 
cases  is  usually  entrusted,  can  be  answered 
only  after  study  of  local  conditions.  There 
are  already  in  existence,  however,  ingenious 
solutions  by  American  architects  of  the 
problem  of  finding  room  for  fountains  in 
crowded  streets.  Dignified  schemes  have 

■Continued  from  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  House  and 
Garden. 


also  been  carried  out  when  the  available  space 
was  less  limited.  Yet  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  seems  little  enough,  beside  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  beckon  to  the  enthusiastic  de¬ 
signer.  Natural  facilities,  as  a  stream  or  a 
ravine  passing  through  a  town,  are  of  course 
highly  prized,  but  they  are  only  occasional  ; 
such  landscape  materials  as  the  cliff  and  river 
at  Salzburg,  Austria,  referred  to  in  the  May 
number  of  House  and  Garden,  or  the  deep 
clefts  that  intersect  the  town  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
are  to  be  taken  as  especial  gifts  of  the  gods 
that  preside  over  municipal  architecture,  and 
valued  accordingly.  Usually,  however,  the 
problem  offered  is  that  of  turning  to  account 

some  space  or 
niche  that  may 
be  wrested  from 
the  traffic  o  f 
busy  thorough¬ 
fares.  It  is  often 
physically  pos¬ 
sible  to  squeeze 
a  fountain  into 
a  given  site,  but 
to  make  it  seem 
an  integral  part 
of  the  setting, 
coo  rd i nat i ng 
with  existing 
factors  instead 
of  being  neu¬ 
tralized  by 
them — this  i  s 
quite  another 
matter. 

As  one  be¬ 
gins  to  explore  the  subject,  he  finds  two 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  increased  em¬ 
ployment  of  street  fountains  as  decorative 
elements  of  American  cities.  First,  the 
interest  in  municipal  art  is  greater  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  outward  aspect  of  established  com¬ 
munities  is  being  studied  systematically  by 
organizations  of  experts  and  laymen.  Second, 
local  architects  have  kept  in  advance  of  these 
movements,  and  have  in  some  cases  already 
investigated  the  opportunities  for  street 
fountains,  their  placing  and  their  design. 
When  the  public  has  become  more  familiar 
with  the  scope  and  feasibility  of  such  orna¬ 
ments,  there  will  be  found  no  lack  of  men 
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ready  to  suggest  ways  and  means.  Practi¬ 
cable  plans  have  been  matured  lor  certain 
important  open  spaces  in  American  cities, 
such  as  Copley  Square  in  Boston  and  the 
Plaza  in  New  York,  and  these  await  the 
day  when  public  sentiment  shall  demand 
their  embodiment  in  three  dimensions. 

The  present  writer  has  endeavored  to 
suggest,  in  previous  articles  in  House  and 
Garden,  the  desirability  of  moving  water  as 
a  decorative  factor  in  public  streets,  and  to 
give  some  idea  ol  the  design  of  fountains, 
from  examples  here  and  in  Europe.  One 
aim  of  the  present  paper  and  its  illustrations 
is  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  multiplicity  of 
chances  for  sculptural  or  architectural  street 
fountains  in  this  country.  Study  of  these 
problems  and  of  certain  existing  solutions  of 
them  is  by  no  means  uninteresting.  Where 
possible,  American  examples  have  been 
obtained.  The  writer  has  availed  himself 
freely  of  information  and  suggestions  kindly 
vouchsafed  by  architects  in  several  cities. 

To  begin  with  a  place  that  would  have 
seemed  obstinately  unsuited  to  a  street 
fountain,  even  to  one  intended  only  for 
drinking,  and  having  no  continuous  how, 
let  the  reader  look  at  the  highly  ornamental 
design  carried  out  this  summer  in  the 
Prudential  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Bank  Streets,  Newark,  N.  J.  This  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  city’s  business  quarter, 
and  the  sidewalks,  especially  on  the  Broad 
Street  front  of  this  tall  office  building  (at 
the  left  side  in  the  illustration),  are  generally 
crowded.  To  encroach  upon  them  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question,  and  so  the 
architect,  Mr.  H.  P.  Kirby,  of  the  office  of 
Mr.  George  B.  Post,  evolved  the  plan  here¬ 
with  shown.  The  building  itself  is  not  new, 
though  three  large  companion  structures 
have  recently  been  erected  near  it.  Changes 
in  the  banking  office  on  the  ground  floor 
obviated  the  need  of  the  former  entrance  in  the 
round  corner  of  the  building,  and  to  decorate 
the  opening  thus  left,  this  ice-water  fountain 
was  designed.  As  will  be  seen,  it  does  not 
project  beyond  the  corner  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  and  is  not  in  the  way  of  passers-by. 
The  rich  Gothic  of  its  style  contrasts  rather 
shrilly  with  the  subdued  Romanesque  of  the 
original  architecture,  and  with  this,  one  may 
fairly  quarrel.  In  itself,  the  design  is  hand¬ 


some  and  well-knit.  It  was  modeled  full 
size  by  Mr.  Kirby  and  carved  in  light  gray 
stone  by  Miss  Ellen  Kitson,  and  it  includes 
a  number  of  small  heads,  as  well  as  much 
elaborate  detail.  The  inner  basin  is  of 
bronze,  and  the  outer  one  of  polished 
granite.  The  water  spout,  which  had  not 
been  completed  when  this  photograph  was 
taken,  is  a  bronze  dragon’s  head,  fitted  into 
the  center  of  the  wall. 

Before  the  water  was  introduced,  there 
was  some  misapprehension  among  the  unin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  carved 
stone  structure.  It  is  reported,  indeed,  that 
an  Italian  woman  was  found,  at  one  of  the 
less  crowded  moments  of  the  day,  kneeling 
before  it  and  telling  her  beads.  The  Gothic 
shrine  is  in  fact  suggested  here  with  some 
plausibility.  Perhaps  in  designing  the  foun¬ 
tain,  the  architect  felt  that  contrasting  treat¬ 
ment  was  necessary,  to  give  it  relief  against  the 
relatively  colossal  background  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  In  any  case,  while  the  choice  of  style  is  a 
proper  subject  for  difference  of  opinion,  the 
idea  of  seizing  upon  such  a  place  for  a  foun¬ 
tain  was  distinctly  a  happy  one.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  corner  doorways  in  office 
buildings  will  often  be  available  for  such 
treatment,  but  architects  might  occasionally 
provide  space  for  similar  ornaments,  if  so 
disposed,  in  designing  new  structures. 

As  suggested  in  the  previous  articles  of 
this  series,  wall  fountains  offer  a  particularly 
favorable  chance  to  the  sculptor  or  architect 
seeking  to  decorate  an  American  city.  The 
external  recesses,  not  only  of  office  buildings, 
but  of  other  large  structures,  would  often  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  capital  instance 
would  be  the  Post  Office  at  Baltimore; 
another,  the  City  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  with 
its  numerous  indentations  of  outline.  As 
for  the  interior  court  of  the  latter,  it  could 
be  transformed  into  a  place  of  pleasantness 
and  tarrying,  with  the  aid  of  such  a  fountain 
as  that  of  the  chateau  of  Chantilly,  admir¬ 
able  in  its  proportions  and  its  simplicity. 
For  nearly  two  hundred  years  this  wall 
fountain  has  proclaimed  the  good  taste  of 
Louis  Henri  de  Bourbon. 

Another  desirable  place  for  a  wall  foun¬ 
tain,  also  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  Green  Street 
entrance  to  Fairmount  Park.  The  reservoir 
wall  is  already  there  and  the  water  could  not 
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well  be  nearer 
at  hand.  The 
barrenness  and 
harshness  of  the 
present  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the 
park  entrance 
speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  That 
long  expanse  of 
wall  fairly  craves 
ornament  to  re¬ 
lieve  its  monot¬ 
ony.  Why  not 
beautify  it  by  a 
treatment  akin 
to  that  in  the 
Piazza  del 
Popolo,  in  the 
western  quarter 
of  Rome?  The  sculpture  could  be  omitted  if 
found  too  costly. 

At  no  site  in  the  United  States  would  a 
large  wall  fountain  appeal  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  or  do  more  toward  arousing 
in  visitors  from  other  cities  an  interest  in 
such  municipal  undertakings,  than  if  placed 
against  what  is  now  the  facade  of  the  build¬ 
ing  behind  the  Worth  Monument,  on  the 
west  side  of  Madison  Square,  New  York. 
This  location  for  a  monumental  wall  foun¬ 
tain  was  suggested  years  ago  by  Russell 
Sturgis,  as  told  in  a  previous  paper.  He 
then  estimated  the  cost  of  the  undertaking 
at  about  $100,000,  and  compared  its  proba¬ 
ble  effect  to  that  of  the  well-known  fountain 
of  Saint  Michel,  Paris.  Now  that  property 
has  reached  a  fabulous  valuation,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  this  scheme  being  carried  out. 
Yet  the  accompanying  illustration  will  doubt¬ 
less  force  a  sigh  from  the  impartial  reader, 
that  so  noteworthy  a  chance  should  have 
been  allowed  to  pass.  The  scheme  was  to 
set  back  what  is  now  the  front  wall  of  the 
house  facing  south  along  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
between  Broadway  on  the  west  and  Fifth 
Avenue  on  the  east.  Against  this  wall  would 
have  been  built  a  fountain,  whose  waters 
would  have  been  a  living  factor  in  the  long 
vista  from  Broadway  or  Fifth  Avenue  below 
Twenty-third  Street,  as  well  as  from  the 
park  itself.  This  must  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  things  that  might  have  been. 


Another  apocry¬ 
phal  suggestion 
involves  the  wall 
of  the  old  reser¬ 
voir,  along  Fifth 
Avenue,  fro  m 
Fortieth  to 
Forty  -second 
Streets.  T  h  i  s 
has  now  been 
torn  down,  to 
make  way  for 
the  New  York 
Public  Library, 
but  what  an  ideal 
backing  it  would 
have  furnished 
for  a  fountain  or 
a  system  of  water 
decorations ! 

An  original  suggestion  for  a  wall  fountain 
comes  from  a  Cleveland  architect,  Mr.  Albert 
E.  Skeel,  who  cites  the  spaces  between  the 
buttresses  of  the  handsome  stone  abutments 
to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  bridge  over  the  Detroit  Street 
entrance  to  F'.dgewater  Park,  in  his  city.  As 
the  illustration  shows,  the  corners  of  the 
abutments  are  cut  off  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  leaving  a  wall  space  between 
each  pair  of  the  smaller  buttresses,  on  either 
side  of  the  roadway,  against  which  fountains 
might  be  built.  These  would  be  of  practical 
use,  aside  from  their  decorative  value,  for 
thirsty  crowds  entering  or  leaving  the  park. 

Although  erected  in  a  hotel  park  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  the  Henry  B.  Plant  Memorial,  given 
by  the  employes  of  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  with  which  Mr.  Plant  was  identified,  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  a  wall 
fountain,  not  meant  to  be  viewed  from  the 
rear.  Its  position  before  the  hotel  piazza, 
with  a  dense  background  of  trees,  is  akin  to 
that  of  a  fountain  built  against  a  wall;  it 
would  serve  excellently  for  a  site  in  front  of 
a  building.  Aside  from  the  vitality  and 
beauty  of  the  sculptured  figures,  which,  with 
all  their  massiveness,  are  yet  instinct  with 
passionate  life,  the  effective  treatment  of  the 
water  must  be  noted.  The  streams  issuing 
from  the  fish  mouths  are  veritable  lines  of 
composition,  and  they  give  breadth  and  reach 
to  the  design.  T  his  fountain,  in  which  the 
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sculpture  is  of  marble,  was  adapted  by  George 
Grey  Barnard  from  his  large  group,  “  Niagara 
To-day,”  one  of  the  two  built  against  the 
main  facade  of  the  Electrical  d  ower  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition.  It  was  erected 
in  Tampa  in  May,  1902. 

Recurring  to  the  extraordinary  natural 
advantages  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  it  may  be 
observed  that  according  to  Mr.  Arthur  N. 


uncared  for.  'The  water  might,  without  great 
expense,  be  employed  to  beautify  several 
small  parks,  both  by  fountains  and  water 
gardens.  Among  the  sites  particularly  suited 
for  such  treatment  would  be  DeWitt  and 
Washington  Parks,  a  triangular  park  at  the 
corner ot  North  Cayuga  and  Marshall  Streets, 
the  space  about  the  Ithaca  City  Hall,  the 
Cornell  University  entrance  at  the  head  of 
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Gibb,  an  architect  of  that  city,  they  are 
practically  neglected,  so  far  as  the  utilization 
of  opportunities  for  water  decoration  in  the 
streets  is  concerned.  Ravines  and  gorges  run 
through  the  town,  and  are  of  remarkable 
beauty,  but  they  are  left  without  means  ot 
access.  The  streams  from  these  ravines  are 
carried  through  the  city  to  the  lake  almost 


Eddy  Street,  the  surroundings  of  the  street 
railway  buildings  at  the  entrance  of  Six  Mile 
Creek,  the  approach  to  University  Bridge, 
and  the  spaces  about  several  of  the  public 
schools.  The  ground  at  Six  Mile  Creek 
entrance  might  be  made  into  a  small  park, 
rich  in  natural  water  courses. 

Such  suggestions  as  these  show  how  keen 
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DETROIT  STREET  ENTRANCE  TO  EDGEWATER 
PARK,  CLEVELAND 

is  the  interest  of  local  architects  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  cities.  Moreover,  other 
testimony  is  not  wanting.  Thus,  for  foun¬ 
tain  sites  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  William  Hart 
Boughton  proposes  Niagara  Square  and  the 
triangular  plots  at  Main  and  Genesee  Streets, 
Niagara  and  Franklin  Streets,  Erie  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Streets,  Delaware  and  Church  Streets,  and 
Niagara  and  Front  Streets. 

Cincinnati  offers  a  good  field  for  fountain 
designers.  The  Davidson  fountain  was  shown 
in  the  May  issue  of  House  and  Garden  ;  the 
city’s  only  other  pretentious  structure  of  this 
kind  is  the  Probasco  fountain,  in  the  suburb 
of  Clifton,  opposite  the  schoolhouse,  which 
dispenses  refreshment  to  man  and  beast.  An 
insignificant  little  drinking  fountain  stands  in 
front  of  the  Widows’  Home,  East  Walnut 
Hills,  while  at  the  entrance  to  P’.den  Park,  in 
an  exedra  placed  in  a  shady  grove,  stands  an 
Italian  Renaissance  well-head.  The  Munici¬ 
pal  Art  Societv  of  Cincinnati  is  energetic,  and 
street  fountains  may  well  lie  within  the  scope 
of  its  activity.  Mr.  George  M.  Anderson 
suggests  as  sites  for  water  decorations  Sixth 
Street  Market  Square,  in  front  of  the  Flower 
Market ;  Court  Street  Market  Square,  facing 
the  Court  House;  a  narrow  park  on  P'.ighth 
Street  from  Elm  to  Vine  Streets,  and  a  trian¬ 
gular  plot  in  Mt.  Auburn,  opposite  the  water 
tanks  on  Auburn  Avenue. 

Mr.  Skeel,  in  Cleveland,  reports  that 
several  good  sites  are  already  occupied  by 
fountains  without  architectural  merit,  and 
suggests  that  in  such  cases,  the  basins  some¬ 
times  might  be  retained,  and  the  existing 


UNION  SQUARE,  LOOKING  EAST  FROM 
POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

central  structure  replaced  by  somethingbetter. 
One  instance  is  found  in  the  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  Public  Square,  where  a  geyser  foun¬ 
tain,  near  the  street,  is  provided  with  a  well 
proportioned  basin,  with  stone  coping  about 
eighteen  inches  high.  I  he  northwest  quarter 
of  this  square  contains  in  a  forty-foot  basin  a 
set  of  cast-iron  water  lilies  ;  the  southwest  sec¬ 
tion  has  two  miniature  lakes  connected  by  a 
cascade,  their  banks  being  built  up  with  large 
clinkers,  which  are  annually  washed  with  thin 
cement;  in  the  southeast  division  is  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument.  Mission¬ 
ary  work  is  evidently  needed.  Triangular 
pieces  of  ground  adapted  to  street  fountains 
are  now  lying  idle  at  Superior  Street  and 
Payne  Avenue,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
Broadway  and  Orange  Street.  The  latter  is 
situated  in  the  most  densely  populated  part 
of  Cleveland,  and  is  surrounded  bv  a  desert 
of  cheap,  shabby  buildings,  where  its  influ¬ 
ence  would  count  for  a  good  deal. 

Chicago  has  three  street  fountains  of  some 
size.  The  Rosenberg  fountain,  at  the  corner 
of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Park  Row,  is  a  little 
Greek  temple.  Another  structure,  the  gift 
to  the  city  of  John  B.  Drake,  stands  before 
the  city  hall.  Mr.  Peter  B.  Wight,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Municipal  Art  League  of  Chicago, 
remarks  that  the  statue  of  Columbus,  which 
is  at  the  front  of  this  fountain,  is  rather 
unfortunate  in  the  disproportion  of  the  head. 
The  new  fountain  executed  by  Charles  J. 
Mulligan, illustrated  herewith,  will  be  referred 
to  further  on.  Besides  these,  the  sum  of 
$4,000  was  left  several  years  ago  by  a  Chicago 
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man  for  a  fountain,  but  its  location  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  firm  ot  Mauran, 
Russell  &  Garden  has  designed  a  monument, 
fountain  and  public-comfort  station  for  a 
triangle,  bounded  by  Grand  Avenue  and  the 
two  parts  of  Franklin  Avenue.  Mr.  Mauran 
also  suggests  as  possible  sites  for  street 
fountains  the  location  of  the  unused  Round 


Top  Market,  at  Broadway  and  O’ Fallon  Street 
and  open  spaces  at  the  junctions  of  Lindell, 
Vandeventer  and  McPherson  Avenues; 
Broadway  and  Fourth  Street,  at  French 
Market;  Franklin  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  and  Olive  Street,  Lindell 
Boulevard  and  Channing  Avenue. 

San  Francisco  is  provided  with  several 
street  fountains  and  many  good  sites;  one  of 
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the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter  are 
illustrated  in  this 
number.  A  con¬ 
spicuous  fountain 
o;iven  by  Dr.  H  enry 
D.  Cogswell, which 
stood  tor  some  time 
at  the  corner  of 
Market,  California 
and  Drum  Streets, 
perished  ignomini- 
ously  from  sheer 
force  of  public 
opinion.  The 
monumental  por- 
tionot  thefountain 
was  much  disliked, 
and  one  morning  it 
was  found  in  pieces 
in  the  street,  hav¬ 
ing  been  lassoed 
and  pulled  down 
by  certain  well- 
known  citizens. 

Dr.  Cogswell  also 
erected  a  memorial 
to  Franklin,  which, 
being  of  granite  and 
bronze,  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  Kearney 
Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  fountain  adjuncts  in  these  two 
monuments  must  be  ascribed  to  Dr.  Cogs¬ 
well’s  activity  as  a  temperance  agitator. 
Another  donor  ot  a  fountain  to  San  Francisco 
was  Lotta,  the  actress;  her  gift,  alas,  was 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  “despised,  but 
loved  for  the  giver’s  sake.” 

Much  more  creditable,  artistically,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lionel  Deane,  a  San  Francisco 
architect,  are  two  fountains  with  sculpture 
by  Douglas  Tilden.  One  of  them,  intended 
to  symbolize  the  iron  industry,  is  reared  at 
Bush,  Battery,  and  Market  Streets,  and  was 
the  bequest  ot  a  Mr.  Donahue.  The  other, 
given  by  a  former  mayor,  Mr.  Phelan,  is 
called  the  Native  Sons,  or  Admission  Day 
Fountain.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  Market, 
Turk  and  Mason  Streets.  The  comparative 
insignificance  ot  the  surrounding  buildings 
gives  this  structure  a  legitimate  chance  to 
dominate  its  neighborhood.  The  figure  of 
the  youth  with  a  banner  saves  it  from  the 


charge  of  being  en¬ 
tire  1  y  common¬ 
place  and  it  speaks 
a  decided  and  not 
unpleasing  word. 
The  interesting 
memorial  fountain 
to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  which 
stands  in  the  Plaza, 
was  illustrated  in 
the  April  number 
of  this  magazine. 

M  arket  Street  is 
the  backbone  of 
the  map  of  San 
Francisco.  From 
either  side,  at  vary¬ 
ing  distances, 
emerge  streets,  but 
while  those  on  one 
side  leave  it  at  right 
angles,  those  on  the 
other  spring  out  at 
an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees. 
This  leaves  a  series 
of  “  gore  ”  lots,  all 
along  Market 
Street,  from  Oakland  Ferry  upward,  and 
many  of  these  are  well  adapted  for  fountains. 
So,  too,  are  the  intersections  of  other  streets 
with  Van  Ness  Avenue  which  is  a  thorough¬ 
fare  1 20  feet  wide. 

Sites  on  triangular  plots  made  by  the 
intersection  of  streets  at  an  acute  angle  gen¬ 
erally  demand  detached  structures.  The 
grassy  slope  in  front  of  the  new  city  hall  of 
San  Francisco  is  a  case  in  point,  and  although 
there  is  none  too  much  space  between  street 
and  building,  the  problem  would  doubtless 
be  grateful  to  a  judicious  architect  or  sculptor. 
Such  a  fountain,  in  its  design,  should  not 
seek  to  declare  independence  of  the  group 
of  buildings  behind  it.  Placed  near  the  apex 
of  this  triangle,  it  would  necessarily  become 
a  subordinate  feature  of  a  large  and  interest- 
ing  scheme. 

Quite  otherwise  would  the  case  be  with  a 
water  decoration  intended  to  dominate  an 
independent  plot,  even  if,  in  turn,  this  latter 
should  accommodate  itself  to  the  general 
architectural  conditions  about  it.  The  classi- 


THE  ADMISSION  DAY  OR  “NATIVE  SONS  ”  FOUNTAIN, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Douglas  Tilden,  Sculptor 
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cal  example  of  an  unused  site  of  this  nature 
is  Copley  Square,  Boston.  The  approved 
design  in  a  competition  held  nine  years  ago 
by  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  for  a 
scheme  of  decoration  for  Copley  Square  was 
a  large  sunken  garden  with  low  balustrades, 
trees  and  flowers,  with  a  central  fountain. 
This  latter  was  to  form  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  vista  from  Huntington  Avenue,  but  was 
not  to  be  lofty,  because  of  the  large  buildings 
facing  the  square,  including  Trinity  and  the 
New  Old  South  Churches,  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Copley  Square  is  too  well  known,  however, 
as  an  esthetic  battle  ground,  to  demand 
further  comment  here.  Rather  let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  smaller  and  much  easier  problem 
of  utilizing  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  at 
the  foot  of  Broadway.  When  the  new  Cus¬ 
tom  House,  directly  south  of  it,  is  completed, 
this  space  will  be  practically  surrounded  by 
tall  buildings.  The  photograph  shows  its 
ovoid  shape,  the  main  axis,  that  of  Broad¬ 
way,  being  emphasized  by  the  paved  walks 
joining  the  circular  space  with  the  upper  and 
lower  entrances.  It  was  a  wise  policy  that 
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EUCLID  AVENUE  CIRCLE 


CLEVELAND 


dictated,  the  avoidance  ot  any  lofty  fountain 
structure,  the  water  itself,  framed  by  green 
grass,  being  sufficiently  effective.  The  placing 
of  the  new  monument  to  De  Peyster  laid 
further  stress  upon  the  axis,  which  is  proper, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  little 
park  would  be  much  more  appreciated  by 
persons  in  the  street  if  the  level  of  the  green 
were  lowered  enough  to  bring  the  surface  of 
the  water  more  easily  within  the  vision.  The 
main  streams  of  traffic  flow  along  pavements 
separated  from  the  enclosure  by  nearly  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  street,  and  at  present, 
the  water  is  seen  so  obliquely  that  it  counts 
for  little.  By  making  the  green  a  sunken 
garden,  the  water  would  be  agreeably  con¬ 
spicuous  and  the  sloping  edges  of  grass 
would  also  attract  the  eye.  Possibly  the 
trees  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  scheme, 
but  if  not,  it  might  result  in  raising  the 
decorative  power  of  this  verdant  spot.  The 
opposite  neighbors  of  this  miniature  park 
are  the  Washington  Building  (at  the  left  in 
the  photograph)  and  the  Bowling  Green 
Building;  the  new  Custom  House  will  look 


over  it  up  Broadway  and  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  is  on  the  east  side  of  it,  besides  other 
lofty  structures. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  contains  a  capital 
example  of  the  misuse  ot  a  central  plot  at  the 
focus  of  several  roadways.  Euclid  Avenue 
Circle,  in  a  district  noted  for  its  fine  resi¬ 
dences,  lies  between  Rockefeller  Park 
(through  which,  in  the  illustration,  a  trolley 
car  is  heading  south)  and  Wade  Park,  from 
which  the  photograph  was  taken.  Between 
the  parks,  to  the  eastward,  are  the  Western 
Reserve  College  grounds.  Euclid  Avenue 
enters  this  space  at  the  extreme  left  and 
leaves  it  at  the  right.  Adelbert  College  is  in 
the  foreground,  and  Case  School  is  beyond. 
The  three  pairs  of  street-railway  tracks,  and 
the  lines  of  trolley  and  telegraph  poles,  go 
far  toward  ruining  a  piece  of  ground  that  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  flatness  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  is  absolutely  commanding.  Better  a 
steel  and  copper  girdle  around  the  outside  of 
the  driveway  space  than  through  the  center 
of  this  green  plot.  Here  there  might  be 
erected  a  monumental  fountain,  as  large  as 
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desired.  The  nearest  buildings  are  too  far 
away  to  interfere,  and  a  scheme  almost  com¬ 
pletely  independent  might  be  adopted. 

There  was  dedicated  in  Chicago,  on  July  4 
of  this  year,  a  fountain  occupying  a  space 
not  dissimilar  in  general  environment  to 
that  just  described.  It  stands  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  one  of  the  parks  of  the  West 
Side  Boulevard  System,  and  was  designed 
by  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  a  sculptor  attached 
to  the  Art  Institute.  The  bronze  portions 
were  cast  in  Chicago,  and  the  total  cost  was 
about  $15,000.  The  patriotic  motive  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  is  evident,  and  the  children, 
with  their  spouting  Roman  candles,  are  at 
least  realistic.  The  sculptor  has  understood 
the  wisdom  of  employing  for  this  location  a 
bold,  assertive  design. 

In  a  city  park,  occupying  the  space  of 
several  blocks,  a  fountain,  unless  of  quite 
unusual  size  and  importance,  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  center  as  a  dominating 
feature.  In  Union  Square,  San  Francisco, 
for  example,  a  wise  treatment  would  be 
to  erect  a  small  fountain  at  either  end  of 
one  of  the  two  main  axes,  where  the  central 
paths  intersect  the  sidewalk.  Or,  one  corner 
of  the  park  might  be  utilized  for  the  purpose. 

At  a  corner  of  Union  Square,  New  York, 
there  stood  for  some  years,  until  it 
became  battered  by  wagons,  a  small  foun¬ 
tain  designed  by  the 
late  Olin  L.  Warner, 
for  Miss  Mary  Nors- 
worthy  Shepard.  It 
was  finally  removed 
to  the  East  Drive  of 
Central  Park,  where 
it  now  stands.  The 
illustration  shows  the 
plaster  model  made  by 
Mr.  Warner,  and  its 
modest,  yet  distin¬ 
guished  character  is  at 
once  apparent.  The 
people’s  side  of  the 
fountain  has  a  drinking 
place  for  human  kind 
and  another  for  dogs. 

On  the  side  for  horses 
is  modeled  a  large 
shell  and  two  lively 
dolphins. 


Of  fountains  standing  in  the  middle  of 
a  street  or  roadway,  without  grass  about 
them,  no  American  city  boasts  a  more 
admirable  example  than  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  with  its  Skidmore  fountain,  also 
designed  and  executed  by  Olin  L.  Warner. 
Stephen  G.  Skidmore,  an  early  settler 
of  Portland,  left  for  it  a  sum  increased 
by  his  friends  to  about  $18,000,  and 
by  the  good  offices  of  an  intelligent  citizen, 
the  commission  went  to  the  New  York 
sculptor. 

Looking  thus  superficially  over  the 
American  field,  it  is  evident  that  a  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made,  and  that  recent 
activity  has  been  well  directed.  The  beauty 
and  the  utility  of  water  decorations  in 
city  streets  are  coming  to  be  appreciated, 
and  the  widespread  recognition  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  thus  far  neglected  is  a  sign  distinctly 
encouraging. 

Development  along  these  lines  must  be 
gradual.  Rather  than  see  ill-considered 
schemes  pushed  hastily  through,  the  true 
worker  in  the  cause  of  municipal  art  wrnuld 
prefer  indefinite  postponement.  But  if  care 
be  taken  to  impress  correct  ideas  upon  the 
public,  such  alternatives  must  grow  steadily 
less  frequent. 


Samuel  Swift. 


MODEL  OF  A  FOUNTAIN  FORMERLY  IN  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Designed  by  the  late  Oliti  L.  Warner 
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GLIMPSES  OF  MODERN  PERSIA.1 
[concluded] 

III.  THE  RUG  AND  ITS  USES. 

N  that  period,  now  so  sharply  caricatured, 
when  Americans  made  their  hand-satchels 
and  house-slippers  of  Brussels  carpet,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  closer  thought-relation 
than  at  any  other  time  with  their  brothers 
of  the  East.  It  was  unconscious,  no  doubt, 
for  one  may  hardly  believe  that  the  inventor 
of  the  ante-bellum  carpet-bag  ever  heard  of 
a  mafrash.  But  in  the  Fiast  a  wooden  or 
leathern  trunk  or  portmanteau  is  not  to 
be  found.  The 
mafrash  is  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  Asia,  and 
it  is  woven,  some¬ 
what  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Soumak 
rug,  — pileless  and 
of  an  amazingly 
hard  finish.  It  is 
oblong  in  shape, 
and  along  its  edges 
has  stout  loops  of 
goat’s  - hair  by 
means  of  which 
it  can  be  lashed. 

Two  mafr ashes  will 
hold  more  than  two 
ordinary  Saratogas, 
and  may  be  packed 
on  a  horse,  one 
on  either  side. 

Against  them  the 
baggage-smasher  is 
impotent. 

The  stockings  of 
the  Persian,  which 
serve  him  as  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  house, 
and  are  protected 
by  sandals  only 
when  he  goes  out  of  doors,  are  likewise  knit 
in  rug  designs. 

The  parallel  is  interesting,  but  probably 
of  no  significance.  It  is  cited  here  solely  to 
show  to  what  universality  of  uses  the  carpet 
idea  is  turned  among  the  people  of  the  Orient, 
who  seem  to  have  more  of  contentment  than 

1  Continued  from  the  May  and  August  numbers  of  House  and 
Garden. 


we,  although  they  are  so  far  behind  us  in 
invention.  The  saddle-cloth  of  the  Persian, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Kurd — whether 
he  ride  upon  ass,  horse  or  camel,  is  “rug,” 
and  sometimes,  even  now,  of  fabulous  texture, 
color  and  design.  The  saddle-bags  and 
shoulder-bags  in  which  he  packs  his  smaller 
belongings  are  so  admirable  that  they  are 
bought  by  collectors,  ripped  up  and  used  to 
cover  divan  pillows  in  most  ornate  Western 
homes.  All  told,  perhaps  the  carpet,  in  its 
various  forms  and  usages,  is  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  feature  in  all  Eastern  living.  Sure  that 
he  will  come  upon  no  hotel  or  wayside  inn 

where  even  the 
plainest  comforts 
of  life  are  pro¬ 
vided,  the  Persian 
who  goes  upon  a 
journey  carries  all 
h  i  s  conveniences 
with  him.  Where 
he  spreads  his  big 
kilim ,  whether  un¬ 
der  the  stars  or 
within  the  buggy 
walls  of  some  mud 
caravansary,  there 
is  his  home,  for  a 
night.  Upon  the 
kilim  is  cast  his 
thick  felt  mattress, 
made  from  clipp¬ 
ings  of  the  carpet- 
pile,  over  that  his 
softest  rug,  and  at 
the  head  the  sad¬ 
dle-bags  for  a  pil¬ 
low.  He  sets  his 
servant  at  work 
making  tea,  eats 
his  simple  meal, 
smokes  his  cigar¬ 
ette,  unrolls  his 
prayer-rug,  performs  his  slow  devotions  and 
without  removing  any  share  of  his  dress  goes 
to  sleep,  rug-covered,  calm  in  the  sense  of 
Allah’s  protection. 

Eastern  cradles  are  of  felt  or  shawl-work, 
and  the  most  elaborate  of  rugs  are  woven  to 
cover  the  flat  tombstones  of  the  Persian 
dead;  so  that  from  birth  to  death  and  after, 
literally  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  rug 
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plays  a  leading  part 
in  the  life  of  every 
Iranian. 

It  is  not  intended 
here  to  review  the  rug 
subject,  but  merely  to 
emphasize  the  use  of 
the  rug  in  the  Eastern 
home,  in  the  belief  that 
the  Oriental  has  found 
therein  an  agency  for 
the  increase  of  his  com¬ 
fort  and,  withal,  for  the 
good  of  his  nerves, 
which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  advantage 
in  the  furnishing  of 
Western  homes.  The 
Persian  is  a  past  master 
in  the artof  rest.  It  has 
become  a  disease  with 
him.  From  any  such 
contagion  we  are  tem¬ 
peramentally  immune. 

In  proportion  as  he  is 
cured  of  it  and  surren¬ 
ders  to  chairs  and  oil 
paintings,  he  becomes 
qualified  for  modern  life;  but  as  his  civiliza¬ 
tion  dissolves,  there  may  be  left  us  from  it  a 
useful  notion  or  two,  for  permanent  reten¬ 
tion.  And  the  employment  of  the  rug,  with 
all  that  it  involves,  is  one  of  these. 

What  fascinates  the  American  in  the  East¬ 
ern  life  is  its  quietude.  It  is  the  respite  from 
perpetual  heels  and  wheels.  In  the  bazaars, 
to  be  sure,  there  is  racket  that  taxes  the 
tympanum,  shouting  and  pounding  and 
clamor,  reminiscent  of  the  wheat-pit  in  a 
flurry,  but  in  every  place  else  there  is  quiet. 
The  business  office  as  well  as  the  home  is 
pervaded  by  a  peace  that  passes  all  American 
understanding.  The  resultant  is  convincing. 
Insanity  is  so  rare  as  to  be  counted  a  special 
blessing  from  God,  and  of  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  the  Persian  is  guiltless. 

After  a  moment’s  thought  it  will  seem  not 
unreasonable  to  attribute  these  mercies  in 
large  measure  to  the  rug. 

The  Persian,  who  is  practically  proof against 
ailments  arising  from  bad  sanitation,  has  no 
strenuous  theories  of  hygiene.  His  objective 
is  ease.  Therefore  there  is  no  expanse  of 


highly  polished  floor, 
dotted  with  small  rugs 
here  and  there  to  make 
locomotion  perilous. 
In  Persia  the  rug  is 
carpet,  and  as  such, 
whether  in  one  piece  or 
half  a  dozen,  covers 
the  entire  floor.  The 
person  in  stockinged 
feet  is  not  asked  to  leap 
from  rug  to  rug,  and 
save  his  bones  by  acro¬ 
batic  skill.  In  the 
anderun ,  moreover,  the 
women  go  barefoot. 

The  ideal  way  of 
covering  a  floor  in  the 
East  is  with  matched 
rugs  in  the  tricliniar 
arrangement,  a  large 
piece,  say  two  or  three 
times  as  long  as  it  is 
wide,  for  the  center, 
and  strips  on  the  two 
sides  and  one  end,  all 
in  the  same  design  and 
color.  For  dining¬ 
rooms  and  state  apartments  this  is  still  used, 
the  combination  leaving  no  space  bare.  Under 
the  strips  along  the  sides  and  ends,  felts  and 
thin  mattresses  are  placed,  and  here  the 
company  sits.  The  carpet  in  the  center  takes 
the  place  of  table  and  sideboard.  Individual 
service  is  by  means  of  small  tabourets  placed 
before  the  diners. 

These  triclinia  are  now  often  woven  in  a 
single  piece,  but  the  Persians  do  not  like  it, 
as  the  effect  is  cheap.  The  kalin  (large 
carpet),  the  kinari  (side  strips)  and  the 
sarandaz  (end  strip)  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  together  in  Western  markets.  They 
are  separated  by  the  Eastern  dealers,  and 
each  is  put  in  a  bale  of  its  own  size  and 
general  shape.  All  these  shapes  are  still 
made,  but  chiefly  for  the  Western  trade. 
The  side  strips  are  for  our  halls,  the  kalin 
for  our  drawing-rooms,  and  the  end  strips 
for  general  use,  on  fillings  or  on  bare  floors, 
though  for  this  purpose  the  sedjadeh,  rugs  of 
such  oblong  sizes  as  5  x  8  or  6  x  9  feet,  are 
more  common. 

In  general,  if  the  apartment  is  large,  some 
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effort  is  made  to  follow  the  triclinium  arrange¬ 
ment;  otherwise  little  attention  is  paid  to 
distribution.  One  serves  as  well  as  another, 
provided  all  the  floor  is  concealed  and  all 
made  soft  to  the  foot.  The  Persian  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  heard  of  Chevreul,  for  in  the 
placing  of  rugs,  and  oftentimes  in  the  making 
of  them,  he  manifests  a  delightful  disregard 
for  danger  of  discord  in  the  coloring.  Colors 
whose  theoretical  antagonism  would  shock 
an  American  decorator  are  placed  side  by  side 
on  the  Persian  floor.  Seldom  you  find  a  rug 
which  indicates  on  the  part  of  its  maker  the 
slightest  notion  of  the  theory  of  complement, 
and  yet  the  Persian  room,  by  reason  of  its 
rugs  alone,  soothes  one,  and  satisfies  that 
most  critical  of  appetites — the  color  sense. 

"Phis,  probably,  is  the  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate  place  for  the  protest  that  the  Persian 
apartment,  devoid  of  anything  like  a  big 
table  or  a  chair,  and  even  more  innocent  of 
profuse  display  of  pictures,  piperacks,  bronzes, 
pottery,  statuettes  and  such  gear,  is  depress- 
ingly  bare,  to  which  the  Persian  would 
promptly  reply  that  he  had  no  desire  to  live 


in  a  museum,  for  his  judgments  of  things 
are  keen  and  as  direct  as  the  compass  needle. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  variegations  in  the 
rug’s  design  are  his  bric-a-brac,  over  which 
his  eye  wanders  in  moments  of  contem¬ 
plation,  finding  always  new  delights — new 
colors,  shapes,  suggestions — but  returning, 
for  a  final  impression,  to  the  coordination, 
integrity,  unity  of  the  whole.  There  is  no 
distraction,  no  conflicting  jumble  of  variant 
trains  of  thought.  He  has  rested,  and 
enjoyed. 

This  may  seem  fanciful,  but  it  is  the 
Persian’s  doctrine  in  art.  He  has  long 
known,  what  national  neurosis  is  now  prov¬ 
ing  to  us,  that  we  of  the  West  overload  our 
lives;  our  minds,  as  well  as  our  stomachs 
and  our  houses.  And  so,  by  rapid  degrees, 
he  goes  about  doing  likewise. 

It  must  not  be  believed,  wrongly,  that  the 
Persian  has  no  bric-a-brac,  that  he  does  not 
rejoice  in  cunning  workmanships,  that  he 
cannot  find  pleasure  in  a  vase.  The  Persian 
of  good  taste  treasures  these  things  as  fondly 
as  do  we — probably  more  so.  Hut  he  does 
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not  strew  his  apartments  with  them,  at  once 
confusing  his  thought  and  tempting  their 
destruction. 

In  the  walls  of  every  Persian  house  of 
any  pretension  are  deep  niches,  usually 
arched  after  the  manner  of  the  mihrab ,  or 
prayer  arch.  In  these  are  shelves,  hidden 
from  view  by  a  silk  or  very  fine  wool  rug, 
or  a  piece  of  the  old,  beautiful  and  incredi¬ 
bly  fine  embroidery,  which  is  now  hardly  to 
be  had  for  love  or  monev.  The.se  are  his 
cabinets.  Here  are  his  treasures,  the  subtle 
carvings  of  Ispahan,  the  silver  repousse  of 
Shiraz,  the  blue  ware  and  reflet  m'etallique  of 
centuries  ago.  They  are  for  his  delectation, 
not  to  impress  visitors  with  the  multitude  of 
his  possessions.  In  his  worship  he  has  the 
habit  of  the  Japanese,  who  never  gloats  be¬ 
fore  a  cupboard  full  of  vases,  but  passes  an 
hour  in  silent  contemplation  of  one,  then 
restores  it  to  its  place  and  goes  about  his 
more  material  business. 

All  this  has  only  an  indirect  relation  with 
the  rug.  It  may  not  improperly  be  added, 
however,  that  curios  of  the  sort  referred  to 
are  growing  more  and  more  unusual  in 
Persia,  that  is,  in  the  bazaars  and  for  sale 
generally.  The  Russians,  who  are  the  most 
avid  of  collectors,  have  taught  the  value  of 
such  things  to  the  Persians;  and  besides 
having  effected  good  collections  for  them¬ 
selves,  have  been  instrumental  in  the  general 
gathering  of  them  for  shipment  and  sale  in 
Europe.  Most  of  the  table-ware  now  used 
in  Persia  is  either  of  metal  or  of  the  coarse 
modern  pottery,  but  up  to  a  dozen  years 
ago  there  were  plenty  of  Persian  families 
that  took  their  food  from  dishes  of  vast 
worth,  hundreds  of  years  old,  without  any 
accurate  idea  of  their  value.  The  trade  col¬ 
lectors  are  most  unblushing  in  their  pursuit 
of  good  things  in  ware,  as  they  are  latterly 
in  the  quest  of  all  sorts  of  rugs.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  buyer  to  invade  the  dwelling 
of  a  Persian  gentleman  and  bid  for  his 
dishes  or  the  rugs  on  his  floors  or  walls. 
The  wretched  part  of  it  is  that  very  often  he 
gets  them.  Persia  is  being  stripped  with  all 
the  rapidity  possible. 

The  average  Persian,  unless  he  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  trade  way,  has  no  passion  for 
things  solely  because  they  are  old.  1  n  buying 
a  rug  he  will  not  buy  an  antique,  any  more 


than  an  American  of  means  would  buy  a 
second-hand  Wilton  or  a  cast-off'  suit  of 
clothes.  He  selects  a  new  rug,  and  ages  it 
by  use,  as  his  grandfather  did.  The  trouble 
is  that  for  the  most  part  the  rugs  now  made 
in  Persia  are  in  no  respect  the  equals  of 
those  of  three  or  four  generations  ago,  and 
their  old  age  will  display  little,  if  any,  of  the 
mellow  charm  that  marks  the  old  bits  now 
passing,  or  for  that  matter,  already  passed. 
The  Persian  does  not  seem  to  care.  He 
believes  in  the  bird  in  the  hand,  and  besides 
is  even  now  beginning  to  incline  toward  the 
Western  carpet  in  preference  to  his  own. 
In  most  of  the  districts  where  the  best  of 
old-time  weaving  was  done  the  industry  is 
organized,  usually  with  European  backing, 
and  carpets  of  enormous  size  are  made. 
The  Western  demand  for  these  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  weavers, 
while  despising  the  quality  of  their  work,  are 
content  in  its  profit.  Appreciating  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  old  colors,  they  have  taken  to 
fading  the  rugs  artificially,  and  a  great  share 
of  those  shipped  in  their  natural  colors  are 
“treated”  after  arriving  in  this  country. 


A  PERSIAN  INTERIOR 


For  the  “washed”  Kerman  and  Tabriz  rugs 
there  is  now  an  enormous  demand,  which 
no  rug  dealer  can  afford  to  neglect. 

The  heavy  carpets  of  Herez — known  as 
Gorevans  and  Serapis — are  popular  now  in 
Persia.  The  Kurds  also  have  taken  to 
weaving  big  carpets.  These  are  all  in  bold, 
pronounced  designs.  Meanwhile,  the  Per¬ 
sian  of  real  refinement  cherishes  the  soft, 
old-time  Khorassan  kalin  and  the  heavy, 
lustrous  sedjadeh  and  “runners”  made  by 
the  Kurds  in  the  mountains  of  the  Zagros 
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district,  for  the  genuine  old  high-school 
pieces  of  Middle  and  Southern  Persia,  such 
as  the  Feraghans,  Djushaghans,  Sarawans 
and  Shirazli,  are  seldom  to  be  seen. 

The  partiality  to  European  carpets  is  very 
perceptible  among  Persians,  and  indeed  all 
Orientals  of  the  present  day,  who  seem  sur¬ 
prisingly  ready  to 

“  Discard  a  real  excellence,  a  little  worn. 

For  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise,” 

and  the  weavers  show  a  marked  inclination 
to  abandon  the  Oriental  designs.  The  cost 
prevents  extensive  importation  of  Western 
fabrics;  but  rug-makers,  particularly  in  the 
North,  are  copying  quite  largely,  for  their 
own  use,  tapestries  and  carpets  from  French 
and  Austrian  looms.  This  is  one  fruit  of 
the  influence  emanating  from  Teheran,  and 
in  a  broader  view,  a  harbinger  of  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  old  order  in  Persia.  The 
Kadjar  genius  is  iconoclastic,  and  the  Shah 
aims,  so  far  as  possible,  to  coerce  his  people 
into  the  adoption  of  Western  civilization  in 
all  its  forms.  With  this  in  view,  he  has  con¬ 
verted  Teheran  into  a  European  capital, 
and  the  effect  is  plain  through  much  of  the 
adjacent  territory,  in  decorative  tendencies 
and  manner  of  life,  as  well  as  in  architec¬ 
ture. 

Elsewhere,  the  old  standard  rug  designs 
are  simply  repeated  or  combined,  year  after 
year,  with  probably  some  changes  in  color¬ 
ation,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  decline  in 
quality.  Well-nigh  all  the  spontaneity  and 
creative  spirit  which  marked  the  older  weav¬ 
ings  is  gone.  Utility  and  gain  are  the 
watchwords,  and  individual  riches  are  power¬ 
less  to  stem  the  current  of  national  artistic 
decadence. 

In  all  the  neighborhoods  where  market 
weaving  is  done,  except,  perhaps,  in  and 
about  Hamadan,  where  the  multitudinous 
camels-hair  “  runners  ”  are  made,  the  product 
is  confined  to  small  and  medium-sized  sed- 
jaden  and  big  carpets,  many  of  them  tending 
toward  extreme  width,  to  fit  squarish  West¬ 
ern  rooms.  The  triclinium  shapes  are 
being  abandoned.  The  “runners”  are  made 
chiefly  in  the  more  remote  districts,  notably 
Kurdistan,  where  the  Western  commercial 
influence  has  been  slow  in  arriving.  The 
Kazak  variety  of  Caucasian  rugs  is  note¬ 


worthy  as  an  example  of  the  change  that  is 
in  progress  in  this  regard.  It  is  seldom  now 
that  a  fine  Kazak  strip  is  met  with.  Within 
the  past  few  years  I  remember  having  seen 
only  one  of  fine  quality;  but  small  Kazak 
stuff  is  more  than  plentiful,  new,  coarse  and 
cheap.  The  weavers  of  the  Tekke  or  so- 
called  “  Bokhara”  rugs  have  never  produced 
the  runners  in  any  quantity,  even  for  home 
use,  for  the  Turkoman  life  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  kibitkas,  or  round  felt  tents, 
which  would  rarely  accommodate  a  triclinium. 
The  Kurds,  too,  are  tent-dwellers,  but  their 
tents  are  square  or  oblong,  constructed  with 
some  sectional  arrangement,  and  altogether 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  “man-stealers.”  The  big 
“Bokharas”  are  made  now  for  market,  but 
maintain  the  extreme  breadth  common  in 
the  small  pieces.  The  kalin  shapes  are  rare 
in  this  variety,  and  unusually  fine,  since  they 
were  made  only  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
great.  “Bokhara”  rugs  will  be  found  with 
loops  or  long  ropes  woven  at  the  ends, 
proof  that  they  have  been  suspended  in  lieu 
of  partitions,  to  secure  for  the  women  of  a 
family  such  poor  pretense  of  privacy  as  the 
confines  of  a  kibitka  will  afford. 

It  matters  little  what  was  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  rug,  in  the  economy  of  the  place 
where  it  was  woven.  It  is  all  carpet  to  the 
Persian,  and  in  the  course  of  the  stranger’s 
traffic  and  travel  of  the  Asiatic  highways 
all  sorts  of  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  weavings 
reach  him.  Distances  are  painfully  long  in 
Persia,  but  time  is  infinitely  longer.  Thus, 
while  in  the  best  Persian  houses  the  formal 
old-time  weavings  are  tenaciously  retained, 
in  the  average  home  there  is  a  mixture  of 
all  kinds.  The  big  carpet,  made  with  an 
idea  of  pleasing  the  American  or  European 
buyer,  is  found  in  Persian  rooms  of  conse¬ 
quence,  supplemented  by  a  plenitude  of 
small  rugs  of  every  variety  and  every  color. 
And  yet,  as  has  been  said,  the  ensemble  is 
not  inharmonious. 

As  for  walls,  where  the  kalin  kiars  or  some 
other  light  material  is  not  employed,  rugs  are 
hung  on  all  sides,  to  remove  the  chilling 
effect  of  unbroken  whiteness.  More  elabor¬ 
ate  treatment  calls  for  the  print  velvets — 
made  mostly  in  Kashan,  and  often  very 
beautiful  —  or  silk  rugs,  generally  of  the 
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Kerman  or  Tabriz  designs.  The  velvet, 
attached  at  top  and  bottom,  produces  a  rich 
effect,  similar  to  that  of  brocades,  or  possibly 
of  the  finest  and  most  ornate  of  our  wall¬ 
papers.  There  are  harder  fabrics,  too,  which 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  a  plain  ground- 
web,  embroidered  deftly,  in  repetitive  pat¬ 
terns,  some  of  them  exquisitely  artistic,  by 
the  same  method  as  is  used  in  the  djijims 
common  among  the  Arabs  and  the  Turko¬ 
mans,  and  by  the  Persians  in  the  beautifica¬ 
tion  of  garments.  The  pronounced  colors 
in  all  these  fabrics  would  make  them  a 
poor  background  for  pictures  or  other  wall 
ornament,  save  possibly  plaques  of  ware  or 
metal.  Where  any  of  these  weavings  is 
used  for  wall  covering,  wainscoting  is  made 
of  some  deeper  color  or  heavier  design.  For 
friezes,  in  some  houses  the  Turkoman  custom 
is  followed.  Every  Turkoman’s  tent  has 
suspended  around  its  felt  wall  a  long,  narrow 
strip,  varying  in  width  from  eight  inches  to 
two  feet, — a  plain  web  of  cream  yellow  or 


pale  fawn  color,  upon  which  is  woven,  in 
raised  pile  of  the  finest  wool,  a  running 
design,  usually  of  an  arabesque  character 
combined  with  some  more  realistic  element, 
the  whole  being  indicative  of  the  owner’s 
tribe  and  family,  a  sort  of  hall  mark.  Strips 
similar  to  these  are  sometimes  woven  in 
modern  Persia,  but  with  the  ordinary  rug 
designs,  and  serve  well  the  purpose  of  frieze 
or  border. 

Wall  decorations  of  the  class  referred  to 
above  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
Persian  pocketbook,  however,  and  the  rugs 
are  the  customary  thing.  If  any  number  of 
these  are  silk  the  owner  is  fortunate.  Ex¬ 
cepting  about  Samarkand  and  the  Chinese 
border  and  in  some  places  near  the  Caspian, 
where  mulberry  forests  abound  and  silk  is 
about  as  cheap  a  filament  as  wool,  silk  rugs 
are  but  little  used  on  the  floors.  They  are 
shipped  instead  to  America  where  there  are 
Philistines  sufficiently  rich  tostrewthe  floors  of 
halls,  parlors  and  even  bedrooms  with  them. 
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In  some  Turkoman  rugs — not  many — 
certain  small  parts  ot  the  octagonal  pattern 
will  be  found  wrought  in  silk  for  the  sake  of 
the  color  effect,  but  the  makers  of  these, 
even,  use  them  preferably  for  hangings. 

Aside  from  the  velvet  wall-coverings,  the 
most  effective  use  made  of  silk  piled  fabrics 
in  Persian  house  decoration  is  for  portieres. 
1'hese  are  woven  in  the  rich  Kerman  designs, 
though  mostly  made,  I  believe,  in  the  North. 
They  are  amazingly  thin  and  fine  and  woven 
with  great  skill,  usually  following  the  purely 
floral  forms,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  things  woven  in  Persia  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  shal, — tor  shawl,  strictly 
speaking,  is,  in  the  land  of  its  derivation,  a 
material  and  not  a  mere  article  of  apparel, — 
is  also  extensivelv  employed  for  portieres. 
It  is  made  in  Kerman  and  throughout  the 
south  of  Persia  generally  and  is  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  soft  and  fine  texture.  It  is  about  the 
weight  ot  an  ordinary  French  cashmere. 

For  wall  rugs  a  diversity  of  fabrics  and 
designs  is  used.  The  Persian,  at  his  best, 
has  a  clear  notion  of  decorative  gravity  and 
manages  to  keep  the  lighter  colors  upper¬ 
most  in  a  room,  but  for  practical  furnishing 
extreme  latitude  is  assumed  in  this  regard, 
and  very  substantial  fioor  rugs  are  used  on 
the  walls.  The  fact  that  no  two  panels  of 
a  wall-covering  are  alike  does  not  seem  to 
matter  nowadays.  Uniformity  is  not  an 
object. 


Kilims,  the  pileless  fabrics  used  in  this 
country  only  for  couch-covers  and  portieres, 
are  considerably  affected  for  walls  in  Persia 
on  account  of  their  lightness  and  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  take  up  dust. 
This,  too,  makes  them  particularly  con¬ 
venient  for  traveling.  In  fact,  for  a  multi¬ 
plicity  ot  purposes  the  kilim  is  indispensable, 
and  may  perhaps  be  accounted  the  most 
serviceable  fabric  known  in  the  Orient, 
since  there  is  no  purpose  to  which  it  cannot 
be  turned. 

The  chief  advantage  which  Americans 
would  discern  in  using  the  rug  as  it  is  used 
in  Persia,  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
forms  of  ornament  as  well  as  furnishing, 
would  be  in  the  vast  saving  of  anxiety  in  the 
matter  of  labor,  and  in  its  admirable  cleanli¬ 
ness.  This,  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
a  factor  in  the  Persian  system,  for  servants 
there  are  as  plentiful  as  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  and  are  content,  almost,  to  give  their 
labor  in  exchange  for  what  we  would  count 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  With  this 
abundance  of  help  the  task  of  house-clean¬ 
ing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  robbed 
of  its  chief  terrors.  But  the  Persian’s  choice 
of  the  rug  for  such  universal  use  must 
rather  be  credited,  as  has  before  been  sug¬ 
gested,  to  his  esthetic  tendencies  and  his 
fondness  for  what  conduces  to  perfect  ease 
of  mind  and  body. 

John  Kimberly  Mumford. 
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“THE  BRIARS,’’  BAR  HARBOR, 
MAINE. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  MRS.  MONTGOMERY  SEARS. 


ALONG  the  northern  Atlantic  sea  coast 
the  climate  is  very  favorable  to  the  culture 
of  flowers.  Many  things  which  but  fifty 
miles  away  eke  out  a  starved  existence  find  in 
its  atmosphere  an  amount  ot  moisture  that 
gives  them  a  radiant  perfection  dear  to  the 
lover  of  flowers.  To  this  rule  the  Island  of 
Mt.  Desert  is  no  exception,  yet  the  general 
culture  of  flowers 
there  is  a  thing  of 
recent  years.  Some 
among  the  tew  who 
visited  the  island 
twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago 
remember  how  rare 
it  then  was  to  see 
even  a  few  blos¬ 
soming  plants 
about  a  cottage 
door,  but  all  that 
has  been  changed, 
and  nowadays  the 
island  is  full  of 
brilliant  patches 
where  flowers  are 
grown  for  pleasure 
or  for  profit.  The 
common  flowers 
are  there  in  pro¬ 
fusion  ;  masses  of 
nasturtium,  sweet 
peas  and  larkspur 
are  seen  near  every 
house.  But  in 
spite  of  the  ease 
with  which  the 
garden  grows,  few 
people  at  Mt. 

Desert  have  time  for  gardening  in  its  real 
sense.  Haphazard  unpremeditated  gardens 
which  come  of  putting  in  a  few  things  here 
and  a  few  things  there,  outnumber  any  other 
kind  by  a  hundred  to  one. 

In  delightful  contrast  to  such  random 
gardening  is  the  tiny  formal  garden  at  “The 
Briars,”  tucked  away  among  the  dark  spruces 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks  at  Bar 


Harbor.  Coming  from  the  ocean  side,  by  a 
path  shut  in  by  evergreens,  one  becomes 
conscious  of  a  wealth  ot  color  and  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  delicious  odors.  All  this  bril¬ 
liancy  and  sweetness  is  contained  in  a  plot 
of  ground  little  more  than  titty  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  once  used  as  a  tennis-court.  The 
wire  netting  which  formerly  confined  stray 

balls,  still  remains, 
though  quite  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  of 
white  and  purple 
clematis.  Beneath 
this  blooming 
hedge  is  a  border 
of  peren  nials, — tall 
phlox,  blue  lark¬ 
spur  and  tunkia, — 
and  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  space  paved, 
like  all  the  paths, 
with  bricks.  Its 
center  is  held  by 
an  inverted  Roman 
capital  on  which 
sits  a  great  Italian 
pot  filled  with  white 
Marguerites.  A 
network  ot  straight 
paths  encloses 
flower-beds  of 
varying  size, — 
given  up  tor  most 
part  to  annuals. 
d'he  tall  evergreens 
surrounding  the 
garden  ward  off 
high  winds,  and  at  the  same  time  seem  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  sunlight.  With 
such  protection,  and  with  the  moisture-laden 
sea  air  no  wonder  the  flowers  bloom  so  gaily. 

Each  bed  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  whether 
but  one  kind  of  plant  occupies  the  space  or 
two  or  three  are  put  together.  But  this  is 
inevitable  since  the  planting  is  done  with 
care  and  forethought,  by  one  who  has  the  fine 
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perceptions  and  the  creative  instinct  ot  an 
artist.  Tall  Japan  lilies  form  a  backing  for 
yellow  and  white  snapdragon.  Gladiolus, 
red  and  white,  towers  above  a  bed  of  sweet 
alyssum.  One  of  the  larger  beds  is  given 
to  heliotrope,  another  to  verbenas.  Poppies 
are  there  in  full  glory,  yellow,  red,  pink  and 
white,  their  gray-green  leaves  and  tall  flower 
stalks  crowned  with  shapely  pods,  a  beauty  in 
themselves  even  after  the  flowers  are  gone. 
On  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  garden  is 
an  exedra  backed  by  white  pine  trees.  There 
one  may  rest  in  the  shade  and  drink  in  beauty 
and  fragrance.  Pots  of  white  geranium  stand 
on  the  wide  back  of  the  curving  seat  and 
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slender  yew-trees  mark  its  ends.  In  many 
parts  of  the  garden  are  old  Italian  marbles, 
supporting  newer  flower  pots  from  the  same 
land  of  gardens,  gay  with  blooming  marigolds 
and  geraniums.  A  carved  marble  bench  calls 
one  to  rest  among  the  tall  phloxes  in  front  of 
a  bed  of  pale  purple  stocks.  At  the  end  of 
the  main  path  a  fragment  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  pedestal,  bearing  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  armorial  bearings,  holds  water  for 
the  birds.  The  inscriptions  seem  particularly 
fortunate  for  a  garden,  since  the  writer  gives 
thanks  for  health  and  happiness  returned  to 
him  by  communion  with  nature  in  some 
happy  valley  beneath  the  outspread  stars. 
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TYROLESE  ARCHITECTURE.' 

VI - DWELLINGS. 

IN  examining  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Tyrol,  one  cannot  but  notice  that  its 
results  have  been  arrived  at  under  conditions 
not  entirely  unlike  our  own.  During  the 
early  vears  of  American  life,  when  many 
buildings  were  reared  from  an  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  for  shelter,  and  architectural  feeling 
was  derided  as  a  thing  esoteric  and  useless,  the 
houses  of  our  middle-class  rural  population 
expressed  hu¬ 
man  traits  simi¬ 
lar  to  those 
which  enter  in¬ 
to  the  nature  ot 
the  Tyrolese. 

Both  peoples 
were  freedom- 
loving  Anglo- 
Saxons,  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  same 
climate  and 
winning  their 
livelihood  b  v 
thesamemeans. 

Both  in  their 
struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  freely 
showed  a  scorn 
of  rigorous  for¬ 
mality,  and  a 
rugged  impa¬ 
tience  of  the 
superfluous. 

Utilitarianends 
had  full  sway 
and  the  quick¬ 
est  and  easiest 
means  of  hous¬ 
ing  himself  and  his  family  were  followed  alike 
by  the  early  American  and  the  Tyrolese.  The 
love  of  home  was  strong  in  both  peoples  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  removals  from  one  house 
to  another  were  rare  events,  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  and  always  regarded  as 
momentous.  A  Tyroler,  for  example,  forced 
to  emigrate,  never  fails  to  carrv  with  him  a 
home-baked  crust ;  and  prayers  for  his  safety 
are  continually  offered  in  his  absence.  And 

1  See  House  and  Garden  for  December,  1901,  January,  March, 
May  and  July,  1902. 


this  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  mountaineer’s 
love  for  his  fireside  is  bound  up  with  the 
deepest  superstitions  of  his  heart. 

The  Tyrolese  love  of  house  and  home  is 
no  better  exemplified  than  in  the  portentous 
preparations  for  a  removal.  When  a  family 
must,  at  last,  change  its  place  of  abode,  the 
daily  prayers  and  devotions  increase  in  fervor, 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  any  evil  spirits 
from  hovering  over  the  dire  occasion.  The 
day  arrives  to  vacate  the  old  home,  and  all 
members  of  the  family  solemnly  gather  in 

front  of  the 
hearth,  and  the 
eldest  prays. 
Then  all  fileout 
in  the  order  of 
their  ages,  and 
taking  great 
care  to  step  over 
the  th  res  hold 
and  notupon  it. 
As  an  emblem 
ofgoodfortune, 
a  slip  or  root 
from  a  tree  or 
vine  is  taken  to 
the  new  abode. 
There  the  eld¬ 
est  of  the  family 
carries  before 
him  a  crucifix 
and  prayer- 
book,  and  he 
knocks  t  h  r  ic  e 
on  each  door. 
The  rest  of  the 
family  follow, 
and  all  finally 
assemble  before 
the  new  hearth¬ 
stone.  The  prayer-book  is  then  laid  upon  the 
window-sill.  If  the  sun  shine  upon  it,  a  good 
omen  is  found;  but  if  it  rest  under  a  cloud, 
there  springs  a  fear  of  bogies  lurking  about 
the  house  at  night  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  feudal  structures 
we  have  already  considered  and  which  were 
comparatively  small  in  number,  Tyrolese 
domestic  building  is  the  architecture  of  the 
common  people,  and  it  is  not  modified  by 
great  differences  of  personal  wealth  of  owners. 
The  houses,  as  a  whole,  represent  a  fair  aver- 
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age  of  comfort  and  homeliness  un marred  by 
a  too  vulgar  show  of  splendor  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  of  prosperity  and  unhappy  squalor 
at  the  other.  Four  walls  and  a  roof, — those 
essentials  of  a  house 
which  we  know  from 
childhood, — is  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end  of 
a  vast  number  of  the 
dwellings.  Diagonal  or 
outlying  wings  and  ir¬ 
regularities  of  plan 
were  eschewed,  so  that 
one  roof  might  cover 
all.  Because  they  are 
expensive  and  difficult 
of  construction,  curves 
were  avoided,  and  the 
Tyrolian  always  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  ma¬ 
terials  which  were  close 
at  his  hand.  Structural 
ornamentation  he  used 
charily,  and  frequently 
a  single  feature  of  such 
elaboration  sufficed  for 
him  to  lavish  his  limited 
resources  upon,  while 


the  remainder  of  the  structure  was  left  rudely 
bare.  The  comparison  between  these  orna¬ 
mental  parts  and  their  bald  backgrounds  is 
very  striking;  and  it  can  be  seen  in  every 
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section  of  the  country.  The  balcony  of  the 
house  at  Laatsch  is  a  good  example,  likewise 
the  rich  corner-bays  and  the  highly  ornamental 
window  grills  which  appear  on  a  great  many 
houses  against  walls  of  perfect  blankness. 

But  the  Tyroler  has  not  been  content  to 
let  the  shell  which  protects  him  stand  through 
the  course  of  years  without  ornamenting  or 
elaborating  it.  He  is  not  so  stoical  at  heart 
as  his  hunting  deeds  and  songs  would  have 
us  believe.  A  little  heritage  of  artistic  feel¬ 
ing  is  his;  and  in  the  endeavor  to  express  it, 
he  soon  plies  himself  with  brush  and  color 
about  his  humble  abode.  Wall  surfaces  — 
great  sweeping  areas  of  plaster  rough  or 
smooth — await  him,  and  there  he  traces  his 
family  lineage,  a  Scriptural  story  or  an  event 
of  local  history.  He  delights  in  painting 
huge  sun-dials  on  his  walls;  and  the  hours 
he  lays  off  on  fantastic  banners,  floating  down 
half  the  height  of  a  fa9ade  with  perhaps  a 
few  chubby  Tyrolese  cupids  peering  from  the 
folds  to  watch  the  finger  of  the  sun. 
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In  one  way  the  architecture  of  the  Tyrol 
assumes  a  character  peculiar  to  itself.  This 
is  by  the  absence  of  brickwork.  Stone  and 
wood  exclusively  are  used ;  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  divide  the  buildings  into  two 
classes,  the  division  might  follow  these  heads. 
Such  a  classification  would  be  inaccurate  and 
misleading,  however,  because  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  wood  and  stone  is  often  seen  in  a 
single  building.  The  union  is  invariably 
pleasing.  An  impressive  contrast  of  browned 
timber  eaves  against  light  gray  walls  is  a 
common  sight,  and  may  be  seen  at  Eppan, 
Laatsch,  Brixlegg,  Klausen,  and  in  a 
hundred  other  examples  in  the  villages  or 
standing  apart  upon  the  highways.  The 
rubble  walls  are  commonly  plastered  with  a 
roughcast ;  but  as  that  treatment,  in  effect, 
reproduces  the  general  form  and  color  of 
the  stonework  underneath,  the  architectural 
features  which  are  found  in  the  end  are 
essentially  those  of  masonry.  By  the  simple 
means  of  forming  whole  gable-faces  of  wood 
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A  CHARACTERISTIC  COURTYARD 

To  characterize  this  dwelling  architecture 
would  be  not  to  mention  positive  attributes, 
but  rather  to  call  attention  to  an  endless 
diversity  resulting  from  the  tact  that  the 
Tyrolese  builders  have  not  aimed  to  follow 
any  particular  style;  in  fact,  they  have  been 
altogether  untrammeled.  Nowhere  else,  so 
much  as  here,  has  the  dominance  of  types 
held  so  little  sway.  The  traditions  of  a 
mountain  people  are  free,  and  their  art  knows 


EASTERN  TYROL 

is  the  strong  thread  that  binds  together 
divers  factions  and  the  people  of  many  dis¬ 
tricts  separated  by  natural  barriers.  Beyond 
this  unifying  influence  variety  and  individ¬ 
uality  have  full  play.  Each  house  is  dis¬ 
tinct,  sufficient  unto  itself  and  unlike  another. 
Personal  conceits  as  well  as  local  beliefs  and 
superstitions  can  be  readily  traced  in  the 
eccentricities  of  architecture,  some  of  which 
bid  one  pause  and  eagerly  inquire.  It  was 


the  contrast  we  have  mentioned  is  enhanced; 
and  again,  by  the  introduction  oi  an  inset 
balcony  within  this  gable-face,  still  more 
beauty  and  variety  is  obtained.  The  houses 
here  illustrated  at  St.  Lorenzen  and  at  Cor¬ 
tina  show  this  feature  in  its  usual  form ; 
and  in  a  hamlet  near  Klausen  may  be  seen 
another  method,  frequently  followed,  of  con¬ 
structing  a  balcony  at  the  base  of  the  roof 
under  the  eave. 


no  fixed  rules.  Nor  is  their  art  a  conscious 
possession.  Religious  faith  so  dominates 
the  Tyrolese  mind  that  the  little  else  which 
issues  therefrom  is  fantastic,  if  not  pathetically 
puerile.  Eleine  thought  the  Tyrolese  “hand¬ 
some,  gay,  honorable,  brave  and  unfathom- 
ably  homes;"  and  he  remarked  with  more 
cynicism  than  truth,  “  They  are  a  very 
healthy  race,  perhaps  because  they  are  too 
stupid  to  know  how  to  be  ill.’’  Catholicism 
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but  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  an  owner  that  the 
crude  tablet  was  built 
in  the  wall,  that  the 
vine  emerges  from  the 
middle  of  a  roof,  that  a 
weather-vane  is  cut  in¬ 
to  curious  shape,  that 
an  inscription,  labor¬ 
ing  across  a  wall,  re¬ 
cords  a  minor  incident 
in  a  narrow  human  life. 

To  better  under¬ 
stand  the  vagaries  of 
the  buildings  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  land 
must  again  be  taken 
into  account.  Hori¬ 
zontal  planes  are  few, 
not  only  thosesuitable 
f  o  r  actual  building 
sites,  but  those  which 
give  a  horizon  by 
which  the  eye  may 


AT  WAIDBRUCK 


measure  nearer  ob¬ 
jects.  The  true  vertical 
is  also  difficult  to  real¬ 
ize,  so  insistent  are  the 
oblique  lines  of  the 
mountain  sides.  The 
upheavals  of  centuries 
ago  are  pausing  still  in 
the  ranges  they  have 
made,  and  all  land¬ 
scape  backgrounds  are 
irregular,  all  lines  are 
tree.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  man’s  labor  is  a 
lack  of  symmetry,  a 
want  ot  balance,  an  ir¬ 
regularity  as  wayward 
as  the  winds  which 
course  through  the 
valleys.  The  classical 
plan  of  a  main  build¬ 
ing  with  equal  and 
symmetrical  outlying 
wings,  the  acme  of 
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esthetic  satisfaction  in  a 
level  or  gently  undulat¬ 
ing  landscape, would  be 
false  and  valueless  here. 

Likewise  is  the  graceful 
pediment  and  colon¬ 
nade  out  of  place  where 
they  cannot  be  related 
to  a  horizontal  earth. 

Such  amenities  ot 
chitectural  design 
unrealized,  and 
Tyrolese  houses 
unstudied,  stern 
mien  and  heavy 
their  massing,  it 
indeed  clumsy. 

Little  attempt 
made  to  provide  a  set¬ 
ting  for  the  buildings, 
not  even  by  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  base  courses ; 
and  any  system  of  ter¬ 
racing,  either  in  earth 
or  stone,  was  probably  far  too  expensive  for 
the  average  Tyrolese  householder  to  strive  for. 
In  the  country  districts,  dooryards  and  small 
kitchen-gardens,  closely  connected  with  the 
house,  serve  to  heighten  the  cheerfulness 
ot  the  home.  A  hazel-tree  is  planted  beside 
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HOUSE  AT  CORTINA,  IN  THE  DOLOMITES 


the  entrance  door  in  the  belief  that  it  protects 
the  house  from  lightning;  and  if  it  be  upon 
the  open  roadside,  a  few  yards  distant  a  shady 
copse  provides  a  retreat  from  the  house. 
Windows  are  invariably  casements,  and  the 
sash  in  opening  battle  with  a  mass  of  vines 

reaching  from  ground  to 
roof  and  half-hiding  a 
votive  panel  set  within 
a  tiny  niche  in  the  wall. 
Young  tendrils  creep 
around  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  fastened  or 
painted  upon  the  wall, 
and  they  join  with  the 
swinging  garlands  o  t 
potted  plants  arrayed 
upon  the  window-sills. 

So  apparent  is  the 
want  of  symmetry  that 
one  is  led  to  suppose  it 
to  be  a  painful  shock  for 
a  Tyroler  to  enter  his 
home  by  a  door  which 
was  in  the  center  of  his 
house.  He  serenely 
builds  his  roof  so  that 
the  peak  of  the  gable  is 
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A  ROADSIDE  HOUSE  AT  BRIXLEGG 


upon  one  side  instead  of  the  center  of  the 
end  wall,  and  the  little  window  near  the 
apex  is  uncomfortably  awry.  Even  elab¬ 
orate  decorations  are  rarely  honored  with 
a  central  position  on  the  facade  of  the 
house,  but  are  placed  at  random.  If  a  large 
erker  should  uphold  one  corner  of  the 
building,  seldom  would  a  balancing  one 
be  found  upon  the  opposite  end,  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Tyrolese 
are  as  doubtful  that  one  can  never  do  a  good 
thing  twice  as  they  are  sturdy  in  the  belief  of 
“  Let  well  enough  alone.”  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  province,  only,  can  it  be  said 
that  this  scorn  of  symmetry  is  somewhat 
mitigated;  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
house  at  Cortina  is  not  far  from  the  Italian 
frontier  and  such  symmetry  as  its  gable-end 


presents  would  be  most  unusual  farther 
north. 

A  stable  and  a  barn  are  combined  with 
many  Tyrolese  homes  under  the  same  roof : 
in  the  case  of  chalets,  a  universal  custom. 
Great  trellises  are  attached  to  the  houses 
for  drying  hemp  and  grain.  A  curious 
extreme  of  picturesqueness  is  reached  in  the 
little  groups  of  these  timber  buildings  with¬ 
out  which  the  mention  of  Tyrolese  architec¬ 
ture  would  be  incomplete.  They  are  perched 
high  upon  the  mountain  sides  and  far  from 
towns.  “Though  they  rest  upon  foundations 
of  pine  logs,”  says  a  well-known  French 
traveller,  “  though  their  basements  are  com¬ 
posed  of  shapeless  rocks  which  the  torrent 
has  brought  down  from  the  heights,  these 
chalets  lean  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and 
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forward,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  tumble 
down,  without  the 
peasant  taking  the 
slightest  concern  of 
their  evolutions. 
Over  the  wooden  gal¬ 
lery,  which  runs 
around  the  first  and 
only  story,  clambers 
the  green  vine;  under 
the  great  roof,  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees, 
which  the  wind  would 
carry  away  if  the 
heavy  stones  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  roof 
should  not  older  the 
resistance  of  their 
weight,  are  fastened 
snow  sledges  in 
readiness  for  the 
winter.  In  the  most 
modest  of  these 
chalets  the  stable  is 
separated  from  the 
dining-room  only  by 
one  takes  the  trouble 
the  cow, 
and  his 


A  CORNER  IN  TRENT 


a  door  which  no 

to  close,  and  thus 
the  goat,  the  Tyroler,  his  wife 

children  make  a  single  family 


united  by  the  ten- 
derest  ties.  When 
the  children  are 
not  running  over 
the  rotten  straw  ot 
the  stable,  the  goat 
comes  to  browse 
upon  cabbage-leaves 
in  the  low  living- 
room;  and  on  cold 
winter  evenings,  the 
cow  takes  her  place 
before  the  hearth, 
where  a  pine  log 
burns.  When  the 
chalet  has  a  second 
story,  one  arrives 
there  by  a  sort 
ol  ladder  leading 
to  a  gallery,  which 
encircles  the  little 
house,  and  from 
which  one  enters  the 
extremely  neat  and 
cleanly  bed  room 
where  all  the  family 
sleep  pell-mell,  and  where  the  cow  and 
the  goat  are  forbidden  only  because  they 
cannot  mount  the  ladder.” 

Herbert  C.  JVise. 


si  Tyrolese  Farmhouse 
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Byways  of  England 


AT  BALDON 


OXON 


OLD  COTTAGE 


BURHAM 
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THE  GARDEN  FRONT  DUFTON  MANOR 


THE  REAR  CHORLEY  HALL  FARM 
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Notes  and  Reviews 


A  program  of  the  competition  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  McKinley  Memorial  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  just  been  issued.  The  work  is  to 
include  a  portrait  statue  of  the  late  President, 
together  with  a  suitable  architectural  setting. 
All  sculptors,  without  restriction  as  to  citizen¬ 
ship  or  nationality,  are  invited  to  compete  by 
submitting  designs  in  the  form  of  plaster 
sketch-models  to  be  prepared  at  a  scale  of 
one  and  one-half  inches  to  the  foot.  These 
models  must  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  between  February  2  and 
March  2,  1903.  In  order  to  afford  the 
freest  scope  for  a  sculptor’s  ability,  no  restric¬ 
tions  are  made  as  to  size  or  materials  of  the 
proposed  monument,  but  only  its  cost.  This 
is  not  to  exceed  $30,000. 

A  jury  of  award  will  be  composed  of 
M  essrs.  Wilson  Eyre  and  Theophilus  P. 
Chandler,  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  Edward  H. 
Coates  and  Charles  E.  Dana,  appointed  by 
the  Committe  on  Works  of  Art,  Fairmount 


The  rose  is  glorified  and  capitalized 
throughout  Miss  Jekyll’s  and  Mr.  Maw- 
ley’s  “  Roses  for  English  Gardens.”1  In 
turning  its  pages  an  observing  reader  may 
find  also  much  that  will  apply  to  roses  in 
American  gardens,  for  there  are  many  well- 
known  hybrids  which  are  common  to  both 
England  and  America,  while  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  their  useful¬ 
ness  for  certain  artistic  ends  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  set  down  for  America  alone. 
To  all  of  the  favorite  old  varieties  is  added 
a  list  of  the  new  sorts  which  can  be  depended 
upon  in  the  garden  and  the  discovery  of 
which,  the  authoress  remarks,  is  “  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  wholesome  effects  of  the 
spread  of  garden  knowledge.” 

To  a  part  of  the  volume  which  deals  with 
the  culture  of  the  rose  is  contributed  the 
practical  experience  of  Mr.  Mawley.  The 
conditions,  however,  which  govern  the  prun¬ 
ing,  the  propagation  of  roses,  the  care  of 
roses  under  glass  and  their  preparation  tor 
exhibition  are  so  dependent  upon  locality, 
climate  and  chemical  nature  of  the  soil  that 
the  information  given  is  unfortunately  useful 

1  Roses  for  English  Gardens,  by  Gertrude  Jekyll  and  Edward  Maw¬ 
ley.  166  pp. ,  192  half-tone  ills.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  Price,  $3-75  net. 


Park  Art  Association  ;  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  and 
Paul  Bartlett,  appointed  by  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  and  Frank  Miles  Day, 
appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  These 
gentlemen  will  determine  the  five  best  designs 
to  be  awarded  $500  each  and  the  best  design 
of  all  suitable  for  execution.  The  site 
selected  is  in  front  of  the  east  wing  of 
Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount  Park.  The 
statue  is  to  face  upon  a  drive  lined  with  a 
single  row  of  young  trees.  Directly  before 
it  a  similar  drive,  at  right  angles  with  the 
first,  terminates.  Behind  it,  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  away,  will  be  a  classic  build¬ 
ing  of  gray  stone,  half  vine-covered.  The 
cornice  lines  of  the  building  are  all  horizon¬ 
tal  and  about  its  base  are  masses  of  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Intending  competitors  should 
remember  that  their  work  may  be  seen  from 
all  sides,  and  they  should  have  knowledge, 
too,  of  a  colossal  bronze  Pegasus  and  the 
Smith  Memorial,  both  of  which  are  near  by. 

only  to  the  English  reader  or  to  the  horti¬ 
culturist.  It  is  rather  the  esthetic  effect  of 
the  rose,  its  place  in  the  garden,  its  part  in 
a  general  scene,  its  harmonies  of  color  (even 
in  its  dead  foliage  in  winter)  that  constitute 
for  Americans  the  chief  value  of  the  book. 
Roses  which  love  to  clamber  upon  a  wall  or 
run  along  its  top,  roses  for  arches,  pillars  and 
gateways,  screens  and  hedges,  roses  for  small 
and  enclosed  spaces  or  for  open  lawns — all 
these  Miss  Jekyll  describes  with  enough 
exactness  to  lead  the  amateur  and  without 
that  scientific  detail  which  dismays  him.  The 
value  of  the  rose  is  dwelt  upon  for  convert¬ 
ing  ugliness  into  beauty  by  prettily  wreathing 
a  dead  tree-trunk,  an  ungainly  out-building  or 
transforming  into  a  pleasant  home  a  structure 
which  was  once  a  forlorn  landmark.  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  new  and  greater  beauty  not  yet 
obtained  for  the  rose  garden  are  hinted  at ;  and 
garden  designers  in  America  may  well  profit 
by  Miss  Jekyll’s  advice  upon  the  general 
arrangement  of  gardens  which  are  to  contain 
roses,  and  the  position  and  planting  of  that 
important  feature,  the  pergola.  Like  its  com¬ 
panion  volumes,  the  present  book  contains  a 
great  number  of  illustrations  beautiful  in  their 
subjects  and  of  that  fine  technical  quality 
which  only  English  printing  ink  can  give. 
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The  Yale  &  T owne  Mfg.  Co. 


Its  Products  Embrace 


=  I  V  E  S  = 

Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


LOCKS  of  every  kind  and  for  every  use,  the  most 
complex  and  expensive,  the  simplest  and 
cheapest,  and  every  intermediate  grade.* 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE  of  every  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity;  and  a  vast  number  of  special  articles  used 
in  buildings  of  every  kind. 

ART  METAL  WORK  in  every  school  of  orna¬ 
ment.  in  every  metal  and  finish,  and  in  greater 
variety  of  design  than  by  any  other  maker  in 
the  world. f 

*“YaIe  Night  Latches  and  Padlocks”  are  interestingly  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  little  Brochure,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

tu Artist  and  Artisan”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  Brochure  dealing  with 
the  origin  of  Ornamental  Metal  Work  and  its  present  development  and  uses.  It 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Nos.  9, 1 1  and  13  Murray  Street,  New  York  City. 

LOCAL  OFFICE: 

630  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 


PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 
DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 


Working  Model  with  Catalogue 
mailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


RESIDENCE  OFMARY  A.  KENT,  CLIFTON  HEIGHTS 
T  P.  LONSDALE,  ARCHITECT,  PhlLA. 

BURROWES 
RUSTLESS  WIRE 
INSEC T  SCRE E N  S 

ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER 

TO  FIT,  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO  LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 
'They  represent  the  highest  standard  ot 
excellence  in  Window  and  Door  Screens 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference  Sheets  sent  on  Request 

TIE  1 1.  BURROWES  CO.,  PO.RTLRND,  IIIIE 

A.  E.  SNOWMAN,  Manager  Philadelphia  Offices 
707  REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING 


THE  “CYL1NDFR"  OF  A  YALF.  LOCK 
illustrating  the  Yale  Pin-Tumbler  Mechanism 


ORNAMENTAL  IR.ON  WOR.K 

THE  W-^-TTLER  CO-CEEVELAND-O 
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•‘A  DELIGHT  AND  AN  INSPIRATION " 


8th  EDITION  NOW  READY 

A  SUMMER  HYMNAL 

A  Romance  of  Tennessee 

By  John  Trotwood  Moore.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 

12mo,  cloth,  extra,  $1.25 


Marion  Harland  says  : 

“  For  we  have  in  the  ‘Hymnal  ’ 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  pastorals 
of  American  life  ever  written.  It 
is  an  Idyll — a  ‘  Reverie,’  than 
which  nothing  more  charming  has 
been  offered  to  our  reading  public 
since  Ik  Marvel  founded  a  school 
of  his  own  fifty-one  years  ago. 

.  .  Our  ‘  United  Country  ’ 

is  proud  of  the  State  that  has  given 
us  within  a  dozen  years  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  and  this  later  and 
gentler  painter  of  Tennessee  life.” 


“  'There  is  in  the  philosophy  of  this  novel  something  deliciously  sweet  and  comforting.  ...  A  book 
of  this  sort  occasionally  is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration.” — Louisville.  Times. 

“  Mr.  Moore  displays  more  sentiment  than  does  Mr.  Allen,  and  a  shrewder  philosophy.” 

—N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

“  Truly,  this  author  of  ‘  A  Summer  Hymnal  ’  has  touched  and  sustained  a  high  note  in  novel  writing. 
We  shall  think  of  him  and  of  his  book-people  as  tenderly  as  of  summer  days  themselves.  He  has  written  for 
our  hearts  as  well  as  for  our  heads.”  —  N.  Y.  Mrorld. 


HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO.,  ^Sph.a 
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House  and  Garden  Binder 


\  *  ' 


HI 
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This  binder  is  substantially  made  of 
cloth  with  stiff  leather  back,  holds 
12  copies  Of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Every  Subscriber 
should  own  one 


Magazines  can  be 
bound  as  received 


Sent  Anywhere  on  Receipt  of 

ONE  DOLLAR 


I 


Paper  Mill,  Steven's  Point,  tf'is. 


“Scott’s  Extra  Coated” 
ROOFING  TIN 

Used  on  this  Building 
Manufactured  by 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  133  Arch  Street 


For  a  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron  Roofing  Tin,  use 
“FOLLANSBEE  PURE  IRON  OLD  STYLE " 


•FORMAL-GARDEN-POTTERY’ 

-STATVARY&BALVSTRADES- 

OFTERRACOTTA- 

BRONZESTONEORCEMENTCOMPOSITION- 


•J  FRANKLIN  WHITMAN -&  CO-INC 
DECORATIVESCVLPTORS- 
•212-SOVTHFIFTHST- 
•PH1LADELPHIAPA- 
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Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun- 
ta i  ns  and 
Flower  Pots 

Italian 
Flower  Pots 


WM.  GALLOWAY 


3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 


Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


WHY  NOT  HAVE 


city  luxuries  in  your 
rural  home?  A  modest 
amount  will  buy  a 

Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower 


Running  water  in  the  house 
and  efficient  protection 
against  fire  Wind  mill  or 
gas-engine  may  be  used 
to  fill  tank . 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 


For  the  Formal  Garden  we  import  and  grow 

CHOICE  ,'PCCIMEN 


EVERGREENS,  TREES  and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

For  natural  and  wild  gardening  we  grow  by  the  thousand 
PtEONIES,  PHLOX,  IRIS  in  choice  named  varieties 


We  have  collected  rare  Iris  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  Peonies  and  Phlox  for  fall  planting.  Send  for 
our  descriptive  book  on  Hardy  Alpine  Iris.  All  our  stock 
is  grown  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  guaranteed  perfectly  hardy 
— and  true  to  name. 


LAUREL  HILL  NURSERIES 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Frank  Brunton,  Manager 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


CORBIN  HARDWARE 

OF  THE  SPECIAL  DESIGN  ILLUSTRATED, 

AND  MADE  BY  US  FROM  THE  ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS,  IS  USED  UPON  THE 

Pittsburgh  Union  Station 

DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  ISSUE.  WE  HAVE 
EVERY  FACILITY  FOR  WORK  OF  THIS 
NATURE.  CAN  FURNISH  INDIVIDUAL  DE¬ 
SIGNS  WHEN  DESIRED 

The  Corbin  Unit  Lock 

APPEARS  ON  THE  BEST  MODERN  BUILD¬ 
INGS.  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
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BOX-BUSH 


S  P  E  C  I  M ENS  —  THOROUGHLY  ACCLIMATED 


A  LARGE 
STOCK 
OF  PLANTS 


HEIGHT 
THREE  TO 
FI/'E  FEET 


Copyrighted  1902 


Copyrighted  1902,  Andorra  Nurseries 

PYRAMIDS ,  STANDARDS  AND  BUSHES 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet 


Copyrighted  1902 


WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA 


Andorra  Nurseries 


Andorra  Nurseries 

Illustrations  from  photographs  of  our  stock 


J&.p&.ne./'e  M&,pley 


Pretty  at  present,  yet  time  will  en¬ 
hance  amazingly  the  graceful  outlines  of 
the  cut-leaved,  blood-leaved  variety,  of 
which  we  have  such  a  desirable  stock. 

Dwarf  and  still  healthy  and  sym¬ 
metrical — not  like  the  usual  stunted, 
imported  plants. 

One  will  make  a  specimen  worth 
owning,  a  group  of  six  will  ornament  any 
property  in  a  way  highly  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  Mix  a  plant  or  two  in  the  foreground 
of  a  shrubbery  border  and  the  effect  will 
be  charming. 

The  prices  are  surprisingly  reasonable. 

18  to  24  inches,  from  pots,  $1.50  each;  $12.50  per  10: 

25  plants  for  $27.50 

Send  JOc.for  the  Jinest  Nursery  Catalogue  ever  issued. 
It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  work  of  reference . 


Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardener./- 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


IV a  ter  Reducing 
V alve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigot,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philade  Iph  i  a 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  PURE  AIR  FROM 

The  Kelsey 
Warm-Air  Generator 

IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more 
perfectly  than  steam  or  water  and  gives  ventilation  at 
the  same  time.  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system 
of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost.  Takes 
the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be 
connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 


THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  & 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service.  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


mfg.  co., 


Salesrooms  and  Factory 

427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 


1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


SUMMER  READING  from  the  B0DLEY  MEAD 

A  i 

It  is  the  aim  of  “The  InTERNA  1  ional  Studio”  to  treat  of  every  Art 
and  Craft— Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Ceramics,  Metal,  Glass, 
Furniture,  Decoration,  Design,  Bookbinding,  Needlework,  Gardening, 
etc.  Color  supplements  and  every  species  of  black-and  white  reproduction 
appear  in  each  number.  In  fact  this  magazine  authoritatively  presents  to 
the  readers  the  progress  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts. 

R.T 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

Subscription  35  cents  per  month.  $3.50  per  year.  Three  months 
trial  subscription,  $1.00 

FI  Cl 

N.  T.  Times'  Saturday  Review  :  “There  are  some  books  which  woo  one 
to  the  Spring-time.  Such  a  book  is  Henry  Harland's  latest  story,  1The 
Lady  Paramount.'  Enjoyment  of  it  would  not  be  complete  unless  it 
were  read  in  the  park,  under  the  trees,  or  while  idly  swinging  in  a 
hammock.  It  is  fresh,  sweet,  and  pure — now  rare  praise.” 

The  Evening  Sun  :  “It  is  the  wittiest  and  brightest  book  of  the  season.” 

AON 

THE  LADY  PARAMOUNT 

By  Henry  Harland.  Author  of  “The  Cardinal's  Snuff-box”  (S5,ooo) 
nmo.  $1.50 

The  joth  Thousand  Printed! 

N A 1 

This  is  one  of  those  attractive  “potpourii”  volumes  on  outdoor 
subjects— garden-lore,  bird-lore,  folk-lore — a  diary  of  facts  and  theories 
that  “reads  away”  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  with  profit  to  the  reader. 

URE 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  BORDER  GARDEN 

By  Mary  Pamela  Milne-Home.  With  eight  illustrations  by  F.  L. 
Griggs,  nmo.  $1.50  net 

GAR 

'I'his  work  is  explained  by  its  title.  The  narrative  of  the  experiences 
of  an  English  lady  gardener  in  her  Italian  home  will  be  found  at  once 
diverting  and  informative.  She  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  character  of 
her  native  neighbors. 

DEN 

IN  A  TUSCAN  GARDEN 

(Anonymous.)  With  eight  half-tone  illustrations.  Decorative  cover. 
i2mo.  $1.50  net 

JOHN  LAME NEW  YORK 
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IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  BUILD 

and  want  a  house  different  from  the  commonplace,  then  you  should  see  these 
books  of  designs  : 

Colonial  Houses,  designs  from  $2,700  to  $4,700,  express  prepaid,  •  -  $2.00 
Colonial  Houses,  designs  from  $7,000  to  $20,000,  express  prepaid,  •  -  -  2.00 

House  illustrated  here  costs  $17,200 

They  show  large,  correctly  drawn  perspectives,  full  floor  plans,  and  complete 
descriptions,  with  estimates  of  cost.  The  designs  are  new,  original ,  unique ,  con¬ 
sistent ,  but  not  stiff  nor  constrained.  Made,  not  by  an  artist,  but  by  an  architect. 
They  combine  beauty  of  exterior,  with  complete  and  convenient  interiors,  with 
Kitchens,  Laundries,  Pantries  and  Closets  carefully  and  skilfully  considered. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the  subject,  you  will  enjoy  these  publications. 
Sketches,  to  carry  out  your  ideas,  special  plans,  or  plans  for  alterations  made. 
Complete  plans  for  any  of  the  designs  furnished.  Address 

E.  S.  CHILD, ^Architect,  Room  20,  58  New  Street,  New  York 


European  and  Japanese  Gardens,  Now  Ready 
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Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  etc. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

including  Automatic  Sprinklers 


Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


tThr  Mmse 
SrulptuiTh 
Cratlirr 

(Eu..  ai»r. 

* 

11113  Iflaliutl  S’trrrt. 
PnlniVlphia,  Pa. 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 


Berry  Brothers,  Limited 


New  York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 
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EUROPEAN  and  JAPANESE  GARDENS 


The  first  fully  illustrated  book  upon  gardens  offered  at  a  popular 
price,  is  now  for  sale  at  the  address  below  and  through 
bookstores  and  newsdealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 


COTTAGE  AT  SAN  LORENZEN,  PUSTERTHAL,  TYROL 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-EIGHT  VIEWS 

showing  the  work  of  Vignole,  Le  Notre,  Pirro  Ligorio,  Della 
Porta,  Olivieri,  Martino  Lunghi,  Ponzio,  Carlo  Fontana,  Van 
Vitelli  and  many  others. 

ITALIAN  GARDENS  Bv  PmJ- ,  \ D  ,F  HAML,N  of  FRENCH  GARDENS  By  JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD 

_  Columbia  university  _ 

ENGLISH  GARDENS  By  R.  CLIPSTON  STURGIS  JAPANESE  GARDENS  By  K  -HONDA.  of  the  Japan- 

_  •  _ I _  ese  Horticultural  Society 

Price,  -  $2.00  net  By  Mail,  -  $2.15 

SEND  ORDERS  TO 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

Publishers  of  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
1222  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING  DEVICES 
FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  APARTnENT  HOUSES,  HOTELS, 
FACTORIES,  ETC. 

O  be  attached  to  a  water  supply  pipe  anywhere  in  the  building 
I  Hade  in  various  sizes  capable  of  chemicalizing  from  25  to  100  gallons 
JH  of  water  without  recharging.  By  using  combination  cylinders  a 

-  continuous  charged  stream  can  be  obtained.  Much  more  powerful, 

simple  and  economical  than  carbonic  acid  gas  machines.  No  injury  from 
the  chemical  to  the  person  or  the  finest  fabrics.  No  deleterious  gas 
generated.  One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square 
leet  of  ttame  area  in  one  second. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

THE  YANTACAW  MFG.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


Iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  Loeser  &  Co.’s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 

HECLA  IRON  WORKS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 

N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

The  Original  and  Standard 

The  best  architects  have  used  them  for  over  twenty 
years.  I‘or  softness  and  depth  of  color,  wearing 
qualities,  and  preservation  of  the  wood,  the  imita¬ 
tions — like  most  imitations — do  not  compare  with 
them.  Made  in  all  colors. 

Samples  on  wood,  litho-watercolor  chart 
of  64  color  schemes,  etc.,  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


HOWARD  SHAW,  Architect,  Chicago. 


MUCH  MONEY  and  BRAINS 

:  :  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED  TO  PRODUCE  :  : 

A  PERFECT  DOOR  CHECK 


...  I  he... 

OGDEN 

Automatically 
R  e  gu  l  a  t  e  d 


Liquid  Door  Check  and  Spring 

closes  the  door  quickly,  quietly,  gently. 

It  is  the  only  Check  that  can  absolutely  be 
relied  upon  to  control  the  door  under 
extremely  varving  conditions  .  •  .  .  •  . 

Reading  Hardware  Co. 
RE,  A  DING,  PA. 


617  MARKET  ST. 

* 

NEW  YORK 

96  ANI)  98  Reade  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 

105  Lake  St. 
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ELECTRO-TINT 
ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
AND  ENGRAVERS 
BY  ALL  METHODS 

{We  refer  to  the  engravings  in  this  book  as 
specimens  of  our  work') 


HOLLOW  TILE 

IS  THE  RECOGNIZED 

STANDARD 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Not  only  by  tests,  but  from 

ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO 


‘The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
— Shop  — 

E VER YTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 

1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada.,  Pa. 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

1227-1229  Race  Street 
Phila.,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


KEEN  &  MEAD,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

Sorter  ^rot^er#’ 

Cngltsty  ^tatnjsi 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

E>erter  Brothers 

103-105-107  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co,,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  45  Cliff  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  The  L.  J. 
Mattison  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Henry  Seim  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald 
Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Curtis  &  Bartlett,  Lincoln,  Nob.;  Porter  &  Viall, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  220  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  John  C. 
Schroeder,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory,  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


JETSTONE 
PHOTO  EN- 
OKAVINO  CO. 


c  n  ohaveiu 

DBAIONEILi 

ILLU3TR.ATOR.3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  JANJOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  BUYERS  REFERENCE 

Containing  Names  of  the  Leading  Firms 


ART  METAL  WORK. 

Ilecla  Iron  Works,  North  Eleventh  and  Berry  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

J no.  Williams,  544-556  West  Twenty  seventh  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRICKS 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BURLAPS  AND  BUCKRAMS 
Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenally,  N.  J. 

CEMENTS 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

COLUMNS  (PATENT) 

Hartmann  Bros,  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


CONDUCTOR  PIPE 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Strett,  Philadelphia. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  South  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Ivarcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  A  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Pa. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co. ,  333  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
DOOR  CHECKS 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  925  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.  (New  Britain,  Conn  ),  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
Francis  Bros  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


Horn  & 
delphia. 


ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES 
Btanneti  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street,  I’hila- 

E LEVATORS 


Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


ENAMELED  BATH  TUBS 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

The  Yantacaw  Mfg.  Co.,  SOU  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FIREPROOFING  AND  MATERIALS 
J.  O.  Ellinger,  200  South  Twelfth  Sfreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

FLOOR  POLISH 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  11.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  SUPPLIES  (ELECTRIC) 
Darlington  Electric  Fountain  &  Supply  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FURNACES  (HOT  AIR) 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FURNITURE 

Chapman  Decorating  Co.,  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Penna. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


GARDEN  POTTERY 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Merrimac  Pottery'  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc  ,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

GREENHOUSES 

Ilitchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Irvington-on-1  Iudsoti,  N.  Y. 

GUTTER  HANGERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HARDWARE  (BUILDING) 

Bayer-Gardner- Himes  Co.,  159  W.  29th  St.,  New  Vork. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  925  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  617  Market  St.,  Phila. 
Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

HEATERS  (STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER) 

The  II.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HINGES  (SPRING) 

J.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

Bommer  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANTELS,  TILES  AND  MOSAICS 
Craft  &  Smith,  1430  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpless  &  Watts,  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
MEMORIAL  W I N  DOWS 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

MOLDERS  AND  CARVERS 
J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS 
Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Charlton  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  5'. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  f.  |ones,  49  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  j. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  702  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Mushing,  L.  I. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 
Berry  Bi others,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher's  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  II.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Ino.  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

'The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

PAPERS  (BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES) 

Dill  X  Collins  Co.,  20  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
PARQUET  FLOORS 

Geo.  W.  Koch  &  Son,  467  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  (ARCHITECTURAL) 
fas.  L.  Dillon,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Ran,  1316  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

PIPE  FASTENERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  MAKERS  (ILLUSTRATIONS) 
Keystone  Photo  Eng.  Co.,  723  Sansoni  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PLUMBING  GOODS  AND  SANITARY  SPECIALTIES 
McCambridge  &  Co.,  523  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Meyer-Sniffen  Co.,  Ltd  ,  5  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Stambach  &  Love,  50  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

POTTERY 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRISMATIC  LIGHTS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  N  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
PUBLISHERS  ' 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lane,  07  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PUMPING  ENGINES 
American  Machine  Co..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
RADIATORS 

Philadelphia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Ninth  and  Jefferson 
Stretts,  Philadelphia. 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.) ,  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROOFING  TILES 

The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ROOFING  TIN 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

Merchant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Brooklyn. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

RUSTIC  WORK 

Dunne  &  Co  ,  54  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 

SASH  CORDS 

Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCULPTURED  LEATHER 

The  Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 
Berry  Brothers,  1  td . ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dexter  Bros.,  103  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SNOW  GUARDS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPRINKLERS  (AUTOMATIC) 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

TERRA  COTTA 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALVES  (WATER  REDUCING) 

Watson  &  McDaniel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  II.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Pniladelphia. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

WATER  PLANTS  (SUBURRAN) 

Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Loui  ville,  Ky. 

WATER  TANKS 
W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WIND  MILLS 
Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WINDOW  SCREENS 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.  (Portland,  Me.),  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 
The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 

The  Originators  of  I  APES1  ROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators’  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists' 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  20  E.  2id  St. 
Latest 4 4  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ’*  sent  on  request. 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 


Roll's  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architect', 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  ihe  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Henry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


Your  Own  Library 

or  dining-room,  or  hall,  in  a  fine  photograph, 
has  a  value  that  time  only  increases.  Such 
difficult  interiors  and  fine  architectural  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  arc  beyond  the  amateur’s  skill, 
are  the  sort  of  photographs  in  which  we 
excel.  Come  and  see  some  beautiful  specimens 

WILLIAM  H.  RAU,  Photographer 

1334  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 


o.  w. 

Ketcham 


Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

ClayProducts 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


The  following  well-known  and 
authoritative  writers  contribute  to 


HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

Frank  Miles  Day 
Wilson  Eyre 
Thomas  H.  Mawson 
Russell  Sturgis 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr, 
Elmer  Gray 
C.  R.  Ashbee 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
E.  Guy  Dawber 
Alice  Morse  Earle 
W.  Max  Reid 
Bertram  G.  Goodhue 
Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis 
Chas.  Mulford  Robinson 
Helen  Milman 
Kenyon  Cox 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr. 
Clarence  H.  Blackall 
Sylvester  Baxter 
Janet  Ross 
John  Galen  Howard 
A.  G.  Bradley 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 

Oglesby  Paul 
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IfpIREPROOF 
1  CONSTRUCTION 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
SYSTEM  De  VALLIERE 

PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 


J.  O.  ELLINGER 

ENGINEER  and  CONTRACTOR 

200  S.  f2th  Street ,  Phila, 


TAYLOR  OLD  STYLE 
The  tin  that  resists  all 
conditions  of  weather 
and  atmosphere. 

Your  roof  is  sound  for 
all  time  if  covered  with 
this  brand  of  tin. 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia* 

ESTABLISHED  1810 

I at~-4sk 


GLASS 


TV  iT  ansions  and  high-class  dwell- 
ings  are  finished  better  if 
Lucas  glass  is  specified. 

Sold  all  over  the  United  States. 
All  Grades.  The  least  expensive 
glass  for  producing  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  effects. 

Correspondence  invited. 


LUCAS 


320  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


NICE 


LIQUID  &  PASTE 
WOOD  FILLERS 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish— for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 


Eugene  E.  Nice 


PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 

WEBSTER 


MAIN  OPPICB  AND  WOlIKIi 

CAMDEN,  N.J 


THE  c‘  WEBSTER  SYSTEM  ” 
OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 


INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  “SKYSCRAPER"  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 


OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 


Philadelphia  Offices 

i  105  Stephen  Girard  Building 


THE  NEW  STANDARD 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  CallowhiSE  Sts, 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 
332  Broadway 


BOSTON 

729  Tremont  Budding 
PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahelt  Bank  Budding 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Budding  8»  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT,  CHICAGO 

51  Eait  Broadway  1307  Monadnock  Budding 


I 


W: 
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Single  Number 
SO  Cent* 


Five  Dollars 
a  Year 


1322  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
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«•  IEYER-SNIFFEN  CO..*- 


Invites  inspection  of  its 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Since  an  investigation  of  the 
perfection  of  mechanical  detail, 
fine  appearance  and  finish  which 
characterizes  its  manufactures  will 
demonstrate  why  these  fixtures 
are  used  in  so  many  well-known 
residences,  and  why  they  are 
somewhat  higher  in  price. 


GO EDEN  GATE" 


GHL1F0BN1B  REDWOOD  OOOR8 


DO  NOT  SHRINK  OR  SWELL 
CHEAPER  THAN  PINE 

HANDSOMEST  DOORS  FOR  THE  MONEY 
IN  THE  MARKET.  BEAUTIFUL  IN 
GRAIN  AND  COLORING. 

AND  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 
SHIPMENTS  MADE  TO  ALL  POINTS 


E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE  &  CO. 


a7  HAYMARKET  Sg 
B  O  S  T  ON  ,  MASS 


&  CO.  « 
U  A  R  E 


ELEVATORS 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT 


MORSE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

704  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


MSI  |  Send  for  1901  Cat¬ 

alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 


iisiiiiiiiiiiasiiii* 


RADIATORS 


DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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A  Paint  Consumer 

in  Olympia,  Washington,  writes  us  ; 

“In  reference  to  ZINC  WHITE  : — 

I  fully  believe  in  using  it  as  standard  for 
all  painting.  Four  years  since  I  used 
half  zinc  and  half  white  lead.  I  regret 
not  using  all  zinc.  The  painter  talked 
me  out  of  the  idea.  .  .  My  next  paint¬ 
ing  will  be  all  zinc,  outside  and  inside.” 

The  truth  will  popularize  itself,  despite 
all  efforts  to  prevent.  The  truth  in  re¬ 
gard  to  painting  is  that  satisfactory  work 
in  white  or  tints  cannot  be  done  without 

ZINC  WHITE 

and  this  fact  is  spreading  among 
consumers  * 

FREE:  Our  Practical  Pamphlets 

44  The  Paint  Question 
44  Paints  in  Architecture  ” 

41  House  Paints  :  A  Common  Sense  Talk  About  Them " 

44  French  Government  Decrees  ” 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

ii  Broadway,  New  York 


n 


PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 

G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


O 


Li 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


COMPLETE  SUBURBAN 
WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

Goods  furnished  and 
erected  promptly 

Wind  Mills 
or 

Engines 

Artesian 
Wells  _ _ 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 

Seymour,  Conn. 

Boston  Store:  38  S.  MARKET  STREET 


For  Butler’s  Pantry  doors  and  all  other  Swing  Doors  the 

“  Bardsley  ”  Checking  Spring  Hinge 

is  unequaled.  It  closes  the  door  with  a  soft,  gentle  and 
noiseless  action,  stops  it  at  once  at  the  center  and  does  not 
rattle  the  windows.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door. 
Made  in  6  Sizes.  Catalogue  Free. 

147  to  151  Baxter  Street, 
New  York. 


JOSEPH  BARDSLEY, 


Tel.  ziz-18 

[NO.  WILLIAMS 

Bronze  Foundry  and  Works 
Wrought  Iron  Works 


Artisans  in  Orna¬ 
mental  Metal  Work 
to  Special  Design 

Architectural  -  Decorative 
Ecclesiastical 


Office 

556  WEST  27TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


A  MAGAZINE  (copyrighted  1902 
by  Wm.  Donald  Mitchell)  illustrating 
work  of  the  leading  Architects,  Sculp¬ 
tors  and  Decorators  in  Bronze  and 
Iron,  free  to  Architects ,  Sculptors  and 
Decorators. 


Foundry  and  Works 
W.  27TH  St. 

W.  2.6th  St. 


New  York 


Send  name  for  our  mailing  list. 
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GRANT  OVERHEAD  WINDOW  PULLEY 


Send 
for 
Cata¬ 
logue 

Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co. 

25  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK 


McQueen’s  Patents 

Specified  by  tlie  leading  Architects  of 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 


COMFORT  AND  SAFETY 


of  the  family  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  a 

Cald<well  Tank  and  To^ver 


Plenty  of  water  for  every¬ 
day  use.  Strong  pressure 
for  fire  protection.  Either 
windmill  or  gas  engine 
may  be  used  to  fill  the  tank 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

is  without  question  the  engine  for 
the  farm  or  country  residence. 
Pumps  more  water  than  any  ram 
and  does  it  without  attention.  Never 
stops.  It  pumps  30ft.  high  for 
every  foot  of  fall. 

Sold  on  30  days’  trial. 

Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., '  n’ewTork*' 


Porcelain  Enameled  Lavatories 

H  ave  been  specified  for  and  are  being  installed  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  residences  in  the  United  States  because  they  are 

THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 


THE  ABSENCE  OF  CRACKS 
AND  CREVICES  PREVENTS 
THE  LODGMENT  OF  DIRT 
AND  GERMS 


Plate  1002  G. 

<5ta»daril  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  provides  the  hardest,  smoothest  and  most 
absolutely  non-absorbent  surface  possible,  combining  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  china  with  the 
strength  and  durability  of  iron. 

Every  piece  bears  our  guarantee  label  (printed  in  green  and  gold)  and  has  our  factory 
marks  and  initials  S.  S.  M.  Co.  cast  in  relief  on  the  exterior  and 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Plate  1030  G. 
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House  <y  Garden 


Designed  and  Erected  tor  cnaries  J.  UsOorne,  [Ylamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Me,  Riii«Hk^ftM  17  a  horticultural  Jfrcbitects  and  Builders 

Of  Dill  lllmlll  I uv*>  Largest  Builders  of  Greenhouse  Structures 
H33  Broadway,  Hew  VorH  and  TryingtoiHM-hudson,  n.  V. 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue  and  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 


AN  ARTISTIC  SUMMER  HOUSE 

We  are  manufacturers  of  rustic  work  of  every  description  :  log  cabins, 
summer  houses,  fences,  gateways,  bridges,  arbors,  chairs,  etc.  Work 
erected  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  will  gladly  submit  sketches, 
plans  and  estimates.  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request.  We  also  carry  a 
complete  line  of  selected  nursery  stock,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  implements.  “  If  it’s  used  in  horticulture  we  have  it.  ” 

DUNNE  &  CO. 

54  WEST  3  OTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Rose  Valley  Shops 

Moylan,  Pennsylvania 


HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding 
lands,  buildings  and  water  power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County, 

Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood  ), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Association 
by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  illustration  shows 
two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 

Examples  of  furniture  from  Rose  Valley  Shops  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapman  Decoration 
Company’s  showrooms  1417  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Reading  Desk  and  Bench 


iv 
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TIFFANY  STUDIOS 

333  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  PERSIAN  RUGS 


THE  COLLECTION  EMBRACES  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SIZES 
AND  PROPORTIONS,  AND  IS  NOTEWORTHY  FOR  ITS 
DIVERSITY  OF  DESIGN  AND  COLOR  EFFECTS.  THESE 
RUGS  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF 
ORIENTAL  LOOM  WORK  AND  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED 
WITH  THE  INTENTION  OF  MEETING  THE  MOST  EXACTING 
DEMANDS  OF  CULTIVATED  TASTE  AND  JUDGMENT. 
THE  PRICES  ARE  MODERATE  IN  COMPARISON 
WITH  INTRINSIC  AND  ARTISTIC  VALUE 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUB¬ 
MITTED  FOR  THE  INTERIOR  DECORATING 
AND  FURNISHING  OF  RESIDENCES 


Factory 

NEW 

BRITAIN, 

CONN. 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRI PTION 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  FROM 
ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS 


THE 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MFG.  CO. 

19  NORTH  FIFTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 

LONDON 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  FURNITURE 


I  “  to  its  surroundings.  With  our  staff  of  designers  of  largest 
A  experience  and  artistic  abilities,  and  with  the  best  of  facilities 
for  constructive  work,  we  are  prepared  to  make  furniture  of  the 
highest  order  and  execute  interior  woodwork  to  meet  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  demands.  Our  floor  contains  many  rare  and  valued  pieces 
of  the  different  Schools  of  Design  which  are  used  as  models  for 
reproductions. 

We  will  bid  on  specifications  for  high-class  work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS  SOLICITED 
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Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construction. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  by  HITCHINGS  &  Co. 

HITCHINGS  &  CO. 

Catalogues  on  Application  233  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


Polygon 
Conductor 


Pipes 

Won’t  Burst 

The  twist  in  the  corru¬ 
gation  checks  the  fall  of 
ice  and  water,  protecting 
the  joints  and  elbows.  It 
will  stand  hard  knocks  be¬ 
cause  it  is  corrugated. 
Again,  it  is  handsomer  than 
plain  pipe.  Made  in  cop¬ 
per  and  galvanized  iron. 

Catalogue  and  information  free 

Address  Dept.  H 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co. 
Middletown,  0. 


T\ 

J 
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The  Gorham  Co. 

Silversmiths 

strongly  recommends 

Gorham 

Silver 

Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

As  being  absolutely  the  best 
preparation  adapted  to  the 
efficient  care  of  silverware. 
Its  form  is  the  most  convenient 
as  well  as  the  most  economical 
for  daily  use.  It  cleans  as  well 
as  polishes  and  contains  no 
deleterious  ingredients. 

Price  25  cents  a  package 
If  unobtainable  at  your  jewelers’,  send  25  cents 
in  stamps  for  a  sample  package  to 

The  Gorham  Co. 

Broadway  £jf  19th  Street,  New  York 
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Contents  for  October 


PAGE 

THE  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS  OF  MT.  VERNON,  VIRGINIA,  by  Albert 

Burnley  Bibb.  Illustrated ,  459 

MOORISH  COURTS.  Illustrated ,  474 

THE  PROPER  FUNCTIONS  OF  OPEN-AIR  STATUARY,  by  E.  W. 

Ruckstuhl.  Illustrated ,  481 

A  HOUSE  AT  WYNNEWOOD,  PENNA.  Illustrated ,  495 

GARDENS  OF  THE  CHATEAU  AT  EU.  Illustration ,  499 

DUTCH  HOUSES  AND  GARDENS,  by  J.  G.  Veldheer  and  Frederica 

Hues  wit.  Illustrated ,  500 

AN  ANCIENT  HOME  OF  ENGLAND,  by  Helen  Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell 

Crofton ).  Illustrated ,  510 

UPON  SUN-DIALS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM,  by  H.  R.  Mitchell, 

Illustrated ,  5  1  5 
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STRICTLY  FIREPROOF 

T  he  Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.’s 

MAGNESIA 
BUILDING  LUMBER 

(PATENTED) 

(M  AGNESI  ALITH) 

Composed  of  the  natural  fibre  of  Magnesia  Silicate,  this 
novel  article  of  manufacture  is  made  by  first  felting  these 
fibres  carefully  and  systematically  by  means  of  suitable 
machinery  and  then  cementing  the  fibres  together  by  means 
of  an  artificially  made  Magnesia  Silicate,  which,  forming  a 
homogeneous  structure,  thus  unites  to  create  a  new  article  of 
commerce  suitable  for  the  most  extensive  employment  as  a 
permanent  fire-stop  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  partitions, 
roofs,  etc.,  and  as  a  preferred  backing  in  the  bulkheads  of 
vessels,  etc.,  etc. 

MAGNESIA  BUILDING  BOARDS 

AND 

MAGNESIA  PIPE  COVERINGS 

Manufactured  by 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON 
COMPANY 
AMBLER.  PENNA. 

Correspondence  solicited 


memorial  church,  ambler,  pa. 


10"  CONOSERA  TILE 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

CELADON 


ROOFING  TILE  CO. 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK,  Eastern  Office 
204  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  Western  Office 
Works  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.  and  Ottawa,  Ill. 
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THE  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS 
OF  MOUNT  VERNON,  VIRGINIA 


IN  the  fresh  of  the  morning  the  old  garden 
was  a  place  of  delights.  The  shadows  were 
still  long  and  held  that  limpid  depth  which 
is  of  the  early  day  alone.  The  cool  moist 
air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  flowers. 
The  rose,  queening  it  here  in  the  full  beauty 
of  her  own  month  of  June,  was  dominant; 
but  as  the  wind  drew 
gently  across  the  beds 
and  borders,  there 
came  a  breath  of 
mignonette  and  a 
weaving  of  many 
delicate  and  delicious 
fragrances  u  pon  a 
ground  of  pungent 
box. 

Bird-song  filled 
the  silence  of  the 
garden.  Catbirds 
piped  their  tuneful 
varied  airs,  in  the 
intervals  of  breakfast, 
and  the  wood  thrush, 
hid  in  a  leafy  bosquet, 
dropped  slow  notes 
silver  clear  and  sweet. 

The  squirrels,  too, 
find  thicket  here  and 
were  skurrying  about  in  numbers,  very  tame. 

We  came  into  the  garden  not  by  the  wicket 
from  the  lawn  but  from  the  road  behind  the 
“quarters”  and  greenhouses.  One  sees  the 
garden  thus  more  in  its  relation  to  the  lawn 
and  to  the  house.  In  the  front  of  the  picture 
some  quaint  box-bordered  beds  hit  just  the 
right  key  in  the  impression. 

Beyond  these,  tall  box  hedges,  clipped  flat 


on  sides  and  top,  enclose  large  rectangles  where 
flowers  are  set  in  geometrical  figures.  To  right 
and  left  the  garden  spreads  its  length,  and  be¬ 
yond  its  farther  wall  rise  masses  of  foliage  from 
the  trees  about  the  lawn  through  whose  boles 
and  branches  the  white  walls  and  red  roofs  of 
the  “  mansion”  and  dependencies  gleam. 

In  the  box  borders 
at  our  feet  are  clumsy 
and  involved  patterns, 
of  a  formal  sort  and 
rather  Dutch  in  sug¬ 
gestion.  These  and 
further  traces  of  topi¬ 
ary  art  near  by  witness 
the  hand  apparently 
of  some  schooled 
gardener  of  the 
eighteenth  century 
Old  World  who  was 
employed  at  Mount 
Vernon  toward  the 
close  of  Washington’s 
life.  'There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  his  diploma, 
engrossed  in  Dutch, 
is  extant  among  his 
descendants  in  Alex¬ 
andria. 

The  main  lines  of  the  garden — defined  by 
gravel  walks  and  box  hedges — still  conform 
to  the  simple  plan  of  the  old  map  said  to  be 
from  Washington’s  hand,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  Toner  Collection  of  Wash- 
ingtoniana  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Washington.  'The 
only  later  map  I  have  been  able  to  find  is 
one  of  the  present  estate  of  Mount  Vernon, 
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well  balanced,  very  practical  in 
the  disposition  of  buildings 
and  treatment  of  grounds, 
and  secures  the  stately  effects 
of  order  and  formality,  while 
not  ignoring  the  possibilities 
ol  the  site  for  a  freer  landscape 
composition  in  parts. 

Thus  the  public  approach 
from  the  highroad  in  the  west 
was  laid  out  on  strictly  formal 
lines  with  a  long  straight 
avenue  leading  in  from  the 
lodge-gates,  while  from  the 
piazza  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  where  the  intimate  life 
ol  the  family  and  its  close 
triends  was  lived,  the  eye  was 


made  under  direction  of  the  Chief  of  En¬ 
gineers  ol  the  Army,  and  as  yet  unpublished, 
ol  which  I  was  courteously  allowed  to  make 
the  partial  tracing  given  here.  On  the  old 
map  both  walled  gardens  are  designated 
“  Kitchen-Gardens  ”  (marked  X  X  on  the 
plan)  but  the  north  one  was  devoted  entirely 
to  flowers,  whose  overflow  partially  invaded 
the  south  garden  as  well. 

The  Washington  Diaries,  though  lull  of 
reference  to  the  lawn  trees,  contain  little  as 
to  the  planting  ol  the  gardens.  We  read 
that  the  conservatories  held  many  rare  plants, 
in  some  cases  presented  by  friends,  but 
mostly  bought  at  the  famous  gardens  of 
John  Bartram  the  Quaker,  a  horticulturist  of 
note  in  his  day,  near  Philadelphia.  Bartram, 
dying  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  who  had  also 
earned  some  reputation  as  a  botanist,  and 
who  was  consulted  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Conservatories.  The  first 
greenhouses  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835, 
when  the  house  itself  had  a  narrow  escape, 
but  they  were  rebuilt  as  before.  Others  have 
been  added  along  the  east  wall,  and  between 
these  and  the  little  “Spinning  House  and 
the  Shoemaker’s  and  Taylor’s  Apartment  ” 
is  a  small  rose-garden. 

The  Mansion  grounds  contain  some  twenty 
acres,  the  plan  of  which,  by  no  means  elabo¬ 
rate,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  embodying 
Washington’s  idea  of  the  proper  fashion  for 
a  gentleman’s  place.  It  is  symmetrica]  and 


Washington’s  plan  of  mt.  vernon 


a — The  Mansion  House 
b — Smith's  Shop 
c — White  Servants'  Apart¬ 
ment 
d — Kitchen 

e — Repository  for  Dung 
f- — Spinning  House 

g - , 

h — Shoemaker' s  and  Tailor' s 
Apartment 
i — Storehouse ,  etc . 
k — Smoke-house 


1 —  Wash-house 
mm — Coach  Houses 

n — Quarters  for  Families 
000 — Stables 
p  p  p —  Necessaries 
q — Greenhouse 
rr — Cow  Houses 
S — Barn  and  Carpenter' s  Shop 
t — Schoolroom 
u — Summer-house 
vv — Dairy 

xx — Kitchen-Gardens 
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pleasured  with  the  natural  beauties  of 
wood  and  river.  The  east  lawn  slopes 
away  from  the  house  in  a  gradual 
descent  toward  the  river  with  reaches 
of  greensward  broken  by  parked  tree 
masses  merging  into  a  hanging  wood 
upon  the  acclivity  of  the  bluffs.  These 
fall  away  rapidly  to  the  river  shore; 
and  the  wood,  left  in  its  natural  state, 
served  to  hold  the  soil  in  place  upon 
the  escarpment  of  the  bluff  against  the 
scouring  of  torrential  rains.  A  foot¬ 
note  in  the  old  map  reads  : 

“ From  the  house  to  Maryland  is  a  per¬ 
spective  view.  'The  lawn  in  view  from 
the  house  is  about  ioo  paces.  From 
thence  is  a  descent  down  to  the  river , 
about  poo  paces ,  and  adorned  with  a 
hanging  wood  with  shady  walks." 

In  the  old  days  before  the  War, 
Washington  followed  the  hounds 
among  his  neighbors  and  kept  up  a  kennel  of 
good  dogs.  Some  of  the  favorites’  names,  to 
be  found  in  one  of  his  housebooks,  have  a 
tuneful  sporting  ring  to  them,  as:  Vulcan, 
True  Love,  Ringwood,  Sweet  Lips,  Singer 
and  Forester,  Music  and  Rockwood. 
Lafayette  sent  him  a  pack  of  French  stag- 
hounds  in  1785,  but  finding  them  fierce  and 
troublesome,  he  gave  them  away  and  stocked 
his  park  with  Virginia  deer. 


THE  WELL  HOITSE  MT.  VERNON 


The  level  sweep  of  the  lawn  seen  from 
the  north  end  of  the  portico  has  a  less 
grandiose  beauty.  The  trio  of  elms  grouped 
about  the  ice-house,  the  ivied  wall  with  a 
stable  of  one  of  the  “  quarters  ”  beyond,  and 
a  broad  field  of  wheat  against  a  dense  mass 
of  forest  on  the  left  combine  in  an  effective 
bit  of  landscape.  The  west  lawn,  as  a  whole, 
is  best  viewed  from  the  stone  platform  and 
steps  at  the  west  entrance  door.  Llere 
Washington  set  up  the  historical  surveyor’s 
instrument  and  read  the  bearings  of  the 
various  tree-sites  as  he  determined  them, 
having  personally  chosen  the  trees  for  trans¬ 
planting  from  the  finest  in  his  forests,  as  he 
rode  about  in  the  early  morning  over  the 
estate.  The  plan  of  the  shaded  drives  which 
flank  the  lawn  is  regular  without  stiffness, 
and  the  eye  follows  agreeably  the  flowing 
lines  until  they  converge  at  the  entrance 
gates.  As  one  strolls  under  the  dappling 
shade,  these  curves  give  an  effect  of  changing 
views  which  a  straight  avenue  lacks.  From 
this  approach  the  buildings  close  the  per¬ 
spective  in  a  well-balanced  and  very  dignified 
grouping.  I  chose  for  the  photograph  of 
them,  as  giving  the  most  effective  ensemble 
of  Mount  Vernon,  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the 
lawn  of  which  the  house  axis  is  a  prolonga¬ 
tion.  H  ere  one  has  the  mansion  in  elevation 
with  its  wings — the  kitchen  on  the  right,  the 
office  on  the  left — joined  by  graceful  curved 
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arcades  to  the  main  building  in  a  very  agree¬ 
able  symmetry. 

Upon  the  map  one  remarks  that  the  plan 
of  this  lawn  and  avenues  has  somewhat  the 
outline  ot  a  bell.  As  the  gravel  ways  con¬ 
verge  to  the  oval  which  they  describe  before 
the  house,  on  a  diameter  equal  to  the  full 
length  ot  the  front,  there  is  a  heavier  massing 
ot  trees  upon  their  shoulders,  meant  to  screen 
the  outbuildings  which  the  lay  of  the  ground 
and  other  practical  considerations  bring  into 


ness,  and  there  is  a  fine  sweep  of  the  Potomac 
visible  over  the  further  treetops.  Beyond, 
the  road  dives  down  through  groves  to  the 
river  landing. 

I  had  intended  keeping  out  of  this  paper 
matters  of  history  with  which  everyone  is 
assumed  to  be  familiar,  but  the  master  is 
so  closely  associated  with  his  home — this 
precious  monument  we  have  of  him  so 
fortunately  preserved  to  us — that  a  few  words 
about  his  relations  to  it  seem  unavoidable. 


THE  SOUTH  END  OK  THE  HOUSE  MT.  VERNON 


this  location.  A  glimpse  along  down  the  front 
of  those  on  the  right  of  the  road  descending 
to  the  stables  is  full  of  interest.  The  store¬ 
house  faces  the  gable  of  the  kitchen,  and 
then  come  the  smoke-house,  the  wash-house, 
and  the  coach  house,  in  this  order.  The 
ramp  of  the  well-built  road  with  its  cobbled 
gutters,  the  grass  border  against  the  little 
houses,  and  the  pyramidally  clipped  box 
hedges  between  them  are  of  a  pleasing  quaint- 


Mount  Vernon  is  rather  a  modest  house, 
as  compared  with  some  of  the  great  places 
ot  Colonial  Virginia,  such  as  Westover  and 
Shirley  for  instance,  but  it  has  all  the  appoint¬ 
ments  and  the  finished  elegance  of  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  times.  Washington 
inherited  the  estate  from  his  half-brother 
Lawrence  in  1751,  the  property  having  come 
to  Lawrence,  the  older  brother,  by  the  death 
of  their  father,  Augustine,  in  1743.  It  was 
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a  large  estate  of  several  thousand  acres,  on 
the  Potomac  below  Alexandria,  known  as 
Hunting  Creek.  Lawrence  had  held  a  Cap¬ 
tain’s  commission  under  General  Wentworth 
and  Admiral  Vernon  in  their  joint  expeditions 
against  Cartagena,  where  the  British  were 
defeated,  and,  being  an  admirer  and  friend 
of  the  Admiral’s,  he  named  the  place  lor  him. 
The  estate  was  bordered  by  the  land  of  the 
Fairfaxes  on  the  north  and  of  the  Masons  on 
the  south.  Lawrence,  after  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Fairfax,  made  it  his  home.  George 
Washington  lived  here  as  a  boy  under  his 
brother’s  protection.  He  was  a  good  deal 
at  “  Bel  voir,”  the  Fairfax  place.  When  Lord 
Fairfax  came  out  to  live  in  Virginia,  where 
he  owned  a  small  principality,  he  soon  made 
a  friend  of  the  boy,  had  him  much  about, 
looked  after  his  seat  a-horseback,  taught  him 
to  ride  to  hounds  over  a  pretty  stiff  country, 
added  a  London  touch  to  his  manners,  and 
looked  into  his  letters  and  his  politics  more 
or  less.  And  the  latter  probably  gave  the 
cynical^old  man  of  the  world  some  piquant 
surprises. 


He  took  Washington,  then  a  boy  of  six¬ 
teen,  to  survey  his  lands  upon  the  Shenan¬ 
doah,  and  this  covered  three  years  ol  rough 
work  on  the  frontier.  Lord  Fairfax  built  a 
great  rambling  log  house  near  the  junction  of 
the  Shenandoah  with  the  Potomac,  and  there 
he  lived  with  his  hunters  and  Indians  and  a 
great  pack  of  dogs.  W ashington  made  several 
visits  there  later  during  the  old  lord’s  life, 
and  this  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  wits 
of  his  day,  the  friend  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
himself  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
“  Spectator,”  now  turned  in  disgust  from  the 
old  world  to  end  his  days  a  recluse  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  new,  must  have  left  a  strong 
impress  on  the  younger  mind. 

Washington’s  brother  Lawrence  was  also 
a  personage,  and  both  Mount  Vernon  and 
Belvoir  were  much  visited  by  people  of  note, 
distinguished  travelers  and  others;  so  that 
Washington’s  social  training  was  an  unusually 
broad  one,  although  he  never  visited  the 
mother-country,  as  did  so  many  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  consequence  in  his  day.  The 
ownership  of  Mount  Vernon  classed  him 
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a  m  ong  the 
wealthier 
planters  of 
Virginia,  and 
his  marriage 
in  1 759  to  the 
widow  M  artha 
C  u  s  t  i  s  ,  the 
richest  woman 
in  Virginia, 
brought  him 
a  very  large 
addition  to  his 
fortunes.  He 
was  then  in  his 
twenty  -  sev¬ 
enth  year,  a 
tall  fine  figure 
of  a  man,  a 
member  of  the 
House  of 
Burgesses  and 
already  known  in  public  affairs.  He  brought 
his  wife  and  her  two  children,  John  and 
Martha  Parke  Custis,  home  to  Mount  Ver¬ 
non.  The  house  was,  at  this  time,  as 
Lawrence  Washington  left  it :  a  two  storied 
building  of  four  rooms  on  each  floor  with  a 
wide  hall  on  its  east  and  west  axis,  and  a 
portico  toward  the  river.  It  stood  on  an 


eminence,  of 
about  one 
hundred  feet 
above  the 
river,  sloping 
down  to  the 
shore  in  broad 
finely  wooded 
and  parked 
slopes.  Wash¬ 
ington  thus 
described  the 
site  and  re- 
g  i  o  n  :  “A 
high,  healthv, 
country,  in  a 
latitude  be¬ 
tween  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  on 
one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  borders  of  the  estate 

are  washed  by  more  than  ten  miles  of  tide¬ 
water;  several  valuable  fisheries  appertain  to 
it . ” 

When  not  in  attendance  upon  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  fifteen  years, — his  family  usually 
accompanying  him  to  Williamsburg  and  re- 
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maining  during  the  session, — Washington, 
barring  occasional  visits  to  Annapolis  and 
Alexandria,  was  with  his  household  at  Mount 
Vernon  looking  after  his  productive  farms. 
He  had  over  four  thousand  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Wheat  and  tobacco  were  the  staples 
which  he  shipped  from  his  own  wharf  to 


Belvoir  and  Gunston  Hall.  All  these  mat¬ 
ters  we  have  mostly  from  the  accounts  and 
diaries  of  Washington  himself,  which  cover 
a  period  of  forty  years,  and  they  are  interest¬ 
ing  here  as  showing  the  personal  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  man  who  made  this  beautiful 
old  place,  so  characteristic  of  his  dignity,  his 
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England  and  the  West  Indies.  His  brand 
of  flour  was  well  known. 

He  had  brought  out  new  furniture,  and 
clothes  and  books  at  various  times,  from 
England.  We  have  description  of  a  couple 
of  very  handsome  coaches  which  he  imported. 
He  kept  good  horses  and  dogs,  and  drove 
with  the  family  in  a  coach  and  four,  with 
negro  postilions  in  livery,  to  Pohick  Church 
of  a  Sunday.  He  had  his  barge  on  the  river 
manned  by  negro  boatmen  in  his  colors. 
Altogether,  he  maintained  a  state  equal  to 
that  of  his  neighbors  Fairfax  and  Mason  at 


modesty,  his  sense  of  fitness,  and  eminent 
practicality.  If  one  has  studied  Washington 
understandingly  the  place  speaks  of  him  at 
every  turn,  so  strong  is  the  impress  of  his 
great  personality  upon  the  home  he  made 
with  his  own  brain  and  hand. 

After  the  resignation  of  his  commission  to 
the  Congress  in  1783  he  again  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  there  soon  found  the  old 
house  inadequate  for  the  entertainment  of 
visitors  who  flocked  about  him.  Deciding 
upon  enlargement,  he  set  about  making  plans 
for  the  alteration  of  the  buildings,  and  for 
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extension  and  adornment  of  the  grounds. 
He  made  his  own  plans,  drew  up  the  specifi¬ 
cations,  and  superintended  the  work  in  person. 

Leaving  the  old  house  of  Lawrence  Wash¬ 
ington  practically  intact  he  added  to  each 
gabled  end,  extending  the  roof  in  hipped 
form  over  the  new  wings.  The  mansion 
stands  to-day  as  he  left  it — the  outbuildings 
and  grounds  as  well,  I  may  add.  It  has  two 
stories  and  a  generous  garret,  is  about  ninety- 
five  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  and  on  the  east 
toward  the  river,  it  has  a  broad  piazza  reaching 
to  the  eaves — its  flat  roof  carried  on  square 
columns,  above  the  entablature  of  which  runs 
a  light  balustrade.  Three  dormer  windows 
pierce  the  river  side  of  the  roof ;  there  are 
two  and  a  pediment,  about  thirty  feet  wide, 
on  the  west,  and  one  on  each  end.  A  small 
observatory — or  lantern — with  a  spire  rides 
the  ridge.  The  house  is  entirely  of  wood 
and  very  solidly  framed.  The  outer  covering 
is  of  broad  and  thick  boards,  worked  into 
chamfered  panels  to  give  the  appearance  of 
cut  and  dressed  stonework.  This  has  held 
its  own  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  staunch 


old  building.  The  plan  shows  a  wide  cen¬ 
tral  hallway  into  which  open,  on  either  hand, 
two  rooms.  In  the  west  end  of  the  hall  a 
broad  heavy  stairway  ascends  in  two  runs  to 
the  floor  above,  the  arrangement  ot  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  below. 

North  or  left  of  this  hall  on  the  ground 
floor  are  reception-room  and  parlor,  opening 
through  into  the  great  drawing-room  which 
was  the  principal  feature  of  Washington’s 
additions.  Occupying  the  full  width  of  the 
house  this  is  a  handsome  room,  with  panelled 
walls  and  a  high  ceiling  richly  ornamented  in 
stucco  relief.  The  pitch  of  the  older  rooms 
is  low.  T  hose  south  or  right  of  the  hall  are 
a  second  parlor  and  the  dining-room  through 
which  one  enters  the  library  and  breakfast- 
room  of  the  south  addition,  where  there  is 
also  a  small  stair  to  the  second  floor.  This 
is  in  short  a  plan  of  the  house. 

At  noon  we  were  making  toward  the  old 
kitchen-garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  lawn, 
and  first  stopped  behind  the  kitchen  for  a 
draught  at  the  well-house  against  the  wall. 
T  here  is  a  generous  brick  pavement  here. 
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Incidentally  the  attention  to  proper  paving 
about  the  buildings  is  noteworthy.  A  broad 
pavement  carries  across  the  whole  west  front, 
and  there  are  handsome  stone  platforms  and 
steps  to  the  outer  doors,  and  walks  from  the 
house  to  the  several  outbuildings  so  that  one 
could  get  about  comfortably  in  any  weather. 
To  such  details  Washington  gave  close 
attention. 

1'he  kitchen-garden  drops  down  below  the 
lawn  in  a  couple  of  terraces,  a  sunny  sheltered 
spot  within  a  goodly  wall  of  brick.  On  the 
upper  terrace  are  the  small  fruits,  the  herbs  and 
simples,  the  salads  and  savories.  As  we  entered, 
the  strawberry  beds  were  sending  up  into  the 
warm  sunshine  a  fine  tempting  aroma  —  to 
which  the  camera  promptly  yielded.  Against 
the  warm  south  face  of  the  wall  are  the  finer 
fruits,  doubtless  espaliered  in  Washington’s 
time,  the  wall  being  especially  meant  for  that 
use  as  in  the  English  walled  gardens. 

H  ere  were  nectarines,  we  shall  say,  the  West 
Indian  cocoa  plum,  apricots,  French  pears, 
and  some  of  the  finer  grapes.  The  hardier 
vines  are  run  on  a  trellis  on  the  edge  of  the 
grassed  slope  to  the  lower  terrace.  And 


further  along  under  the  walls  are  the  bee¬ 
hives,  whence  comes  a  deep  humming  and 
si^ns  of  great  activity  this  warm  June  day. 
Here,  by  the  way,  my  friend  of  the  camera 
might  have  found  retribution  for  that  little 
matter  of  the  strawberries,  but  for  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  kindly  warning.  From  the  far  end 
by  the  summer-house,  where  the  master  may 
have  rested  on  a  summer’s  day  to  con  his 
bucolics  or  direct  horticultural  campaigns,  or 
where,  in  watermelon  time  on  a  midsummer 
moonlit  night,  he  may  have  set  a  picket 
against  raids  upon  the  commissary  not  un¬ 
looked-for  in  these  parts,  we  took  a  shot 
down  the  ranks  of  young  corn  and  sprouting 
vegetables  of  the  lower  terrace.  The  picture 
ends  against  the  east  wall,  ramping  down  to 
the  red  gable  of  the  stables  in  a  composition 
having  quite  an  air  of  old  France  about  it. 

On  the  upper  terrace  there  are  bits  of 
hedge-border  left.  Note  the  overgrown  un¬ 
kempt  old  box  by  the  path  to  the  gate  from 
the  lawn !  And  here  and  there  hollyhocks 
and  hardy  shrubs  make  brave  play  of  bloom 
among  the  old-fashioned  annuals.  This 
friendly  assembling  of  the  fruits  and  flowers 
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is  charming.  The  fresh  green  of  a  lettuce 
bed  is  delicious  against  the  scarlet  poppies. 
The  crisp  gray-green  roses  of  the  “cabbage- 
patch”  are  finely  set  off  by  a  broad  belt  of 
sweet  peas  in  purpling  bloom.  There  is 
superb  decorative  suggestion  in  the  pattern 
of  the  running  cucumber  vines  against  the 
umber  earth.  The  squash  are  fine  in  the 
juicy  green  of  their  broad  furry  leaves  punc¬ 
tuated  with  yellow  blooms.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  vegetables  in  form  and  color  as  a 
setting  for  such  flowers  as  chance  among 
them  suggests  arrangements  of  esthetic  in¬ 


in  stone  or  brick  with  good  broad  “  cheeks.” 
But  what  a  good  landscape-architectural  result 
we  have  in  the  arching  of  the  grapevine  over 
its  rough  posts,  through  which  the  eye  follows 
up  the  gravel  path  between  the  old  box  to 
the  lawn  gate  !  And  the  shrubs  on  either 
flank  of  the  steps  occur  happily.  Beauty  is 
so  easily  reached  in  the  ordering  of  simple 
elements. 

Where  there  is  a  good  wall,  as  at  Mount 
Vernon — and  no  enclosure  is  more  economical 
in  the  long  run,  more  profitable  always,  for 
the  kitchen-garden, — it  is  a  pity  that  it  should 
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terest  in  the  kitchen-garden.  The  French 
potager  is  made  frequently  a  place  of  beauty 
bv  this  means.  The  mere  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  beds  and  rows  is  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  grassed  walks  between  give  an 
air  of  elegance.  The  sodded  slope,  dropping 
down  in  two  steps  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  terrace  of  the  kitchen-garden,  at  Mount 
Vernon  has  this  sort  of  value.  The  grape¬ 
vines  trained  along  its  crest  have  a  charming 
grace,  and  even  the  path  worn  at  its  base  has 
a  certain  formal  value. 

Those  wooden  steps  which  show  in  the 
picture  would  be  better  for  “  risers,”  better  still 
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not  be  put  to  its  best  usefulness  by  the  train¬ 
ing  of  fruit  against  it.  Wonderful  results, 
at  once  practical  and  beautiful,  are  gotten  in 
that  way.  Certain  of  the  finer  varieties  of 
apple  yield  marvelously  when  so  treated.  It 
gives  opportunity  for  guarding  against  insect 
enemies,  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  buds  ; 
and  it  ensures  to  a  judiciously  limited  amount 
of  fruit  the  best  conditions  for  perfect  sunning 
and  shading  and  faultless  development.  1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  could  be  any¬ 
thing  more  beautiful  than  the  natural  branch¬ 
ing  of  an  apple-tree,  but  we  may  enjoy  that 
in  the  orchard.  Here  in  the  kitchen-garden 
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the  hand  of  man  is  properly  at  work  guiding 
nature.  And  against  the  wall  the  espaliered. 
tree  is  the  more  effective  both  in  looks  and 
in  yield  of  fruit.  If  the  sun  be  too  hot  and 
the  wall  too  dry,  as  in  our  climate  is  often 
the  case,  so  as  to  wither  the  blooms  and  fruit, 
wires  may  be  stretched  a  little  away  from  the 
wall, — from  the  buttresses,  for  instance,  here 
at  Mount  Vernon, — or  a  screen  of  ivy  or 
other  dense  vine-growth  may  be  made  to 
cover  the  bricks  to  keep  them  cooler. 

One  rather  misses  sunflowers  from  the  old 
garden.  A  company  oi  these  stalwart  well- 
disciplined  fellows  would  show  well  down  in 
the  angle  of  the  stables  and  the  wall.  A 
yellow  rose  or  other  climber  against  the  wall 
here  and  there  was  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  old  garden ;  and  jasmine  was  a  favorite. 
Altheas  and  lilacs  there  were,  and  of  course, 
nasturtiums,  bachelors’-buttons,  gillyflowers, 
and  stocks,  sweet  williams,  pansies,  and  the 
rest.  As  the  air  drew  over  the  ranks  of 
these  and  across  the  beds  of  lavender,  sage, 
and  thyme — those  simples  found  in  every 
old  garden,  the  good  housekeeper’s  aids, 
which  we  have  mostly  now  from  the  grocer’s 
— it  came  laden  with  a  fragrance  indescribable. 

Our  last  look  at  Mount  Vernon  on  that 
pleasant  day  was  backward  over  the  yellow 
waving  wheat  to  the  long  row  of  “  quarters  ” 
which  break  the  north  wind  from  the  gardens. 
They  massed  well  in  the  westering  sun,  which 
picked  out  sharp  high  lights  on  the  little 
dormers.  One  could  fancy  the  mammies  and 
pickaninnies  of  an  old  long-gone  time  about 
their  doors  and  on  the  road,  a  feature  not  the 
least  pleasant  and  picturesque  of  the  banished 
glories  of  the  southern  planter’s  home. 

Albert  Burnley  Bibb. 
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MOORISH  COURTS 

A  GARDEN  within  one’s  house  and  in 
the  heart  of  a  city  !  This  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  centuries,  the  possession  of  the 
Moor.  The  sun  beats  pitilessly  upon  his 
roof  and  bleaches  into  powder  the  surface  of 
streets  heated  by  Saharan  winds;  but  once 
within  the  entrance  of  his  dwelling,  the 
hot  arid  ness  is  left  behind  ;  the  din  and 
uproar  of  the  busy  thoroughfare  dies  away  ; 
and  the  silence  of  a  home  reigns  in  its  place. 
Unsightly  filth  and  squalor  are  forgotten, 
and  all  senses  refresh  themselves  before  the 
garden  of  that  open  court,  around  which  the 
life  of  the  domestic  establishment  quietly 
passes  by.  Through  open  doorways  are 
wafted  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  songs  of 
birds  and  the  muffled  plashing  of  fountains. 
Open  to  the  sky  is  the  courtyard,  and 
although  unsheltered  from  the  sun,  the 
warm  rays  are  tempered  below  by  fresh 
verdure  and  the  shadows  of  surrounding 


arcades,  the  reverse  image  of  whose  arches  is 
mirrored  on  the  still  surface  of  a  pool. 

City  life  under  torrid  temperature  is  quite 
bearable  in  northern  Africa.  The  rational 
arrangement  of  the  houses  makes  it  so. 
They  have  manv  features  from  the  lack  of 
which  we  suffer  here  in  summer  months,  but 
the  central  court  is  the  most  important,  and 
it  is  the  vital  part  of  Moorish  house-plans. 
It  gives  so  much  enjoyment,  indeed,  to 
home  life  in  a  warm  climate  that  we  find  its 
counterpart,  the  Spanish  “patio,”  growing 
in  favor  in  our  own  Southern  States  and  in 
California.  The  external  walls  of  a  Moorish 
house  follow  the  meandering  lines  of  the 
lot — usually  an  irregular  quadrangle.  Along 
three  sides  are  arranged  the  living-rooms. 
These  apartments  are  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  often  being  but  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide;  and  arches  are  sometimes 
thrown  across  them  at  about  one- fourth 
the  length  of  the  room  from  each  end,  so  as 
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to  improve  the  apparent  proportions.  The 
kitchen  occupies  the  fourth  side,  and  is 
shorter  than  the  other  rooms  by  reason 
of  its  containing  the  stairway,  an  entrance 
passage  and  necessaries.  An  open  colonnade 
supports  the  second  floor;  and  if  there  is  a 
third  story,  a  second  tier  of  columns  is 
superimposed  upon  the  first. 

J'he  irregularity,  which  is  caused  at  first 
by  the  shape  of  the  property  itself,  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  Moorish  house.  Only 
bv  accident,  it  would  seem,  are  two  lines 
ever  parallel  or  horizontal.  Often  the 
general  quadrangle  has  several  breaks 
within  the  length  of  each  side,  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  conceal  these  inside  the 
rooms.  Even  the  familiar  “  horseshoe  ” 
arch  is  declared  by  some  travelers  to  be 
constructed  entirely  by  the  eye  without  any 
established  rule,  and  can  never  be  found 
with  its  two  halves  exactly  alike.  The  cusps 


which  traverse  the  intrados  of  the  arches  are 
also  delightfully  free  in  their  contours. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  square  or 
rectangular  court  by  the  above  arrangement, 
a  second  court  and  surroundings  are  devised 
—sometimes  in  the  position  of  a  mezzanine 
floor.  It  may  be  allotted  to  guests,  women’s 
apartment’s  or  to  servants,  and  would  have 
a  separate  entrance  from  the  street.  This 
entrance  is  always  L  shaped  so  that  no  one 
from  without  may  look  into  the  court,  though 
his  gaze  may  succeed  in  passing  the  huge 
door  heavily  locked  and  studded  with  nails. 

The  outside  of  the  houses  have  few  win¬ 
dows,  and  light  and  air  are  obtained  from 
the  court.  Each  room  has  a  central  door 
opening  upon  the  corridor.  Additional  air 
and  some  light  are  admitted  through  a  panel 
of  fretwork  above  the  door,  and  very  often 
by  a  series  of  narrow  open  slits  high  up  on 
the  walls.  These  openings  are  about  three 
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IN  THE  ARCHBISHOP’S  PALACE 

inches  by  twelve  or  eighteen,  and  are  widely 
splayed  inside.  1'he  rough  walls  are  built 
of  a  sort  ot  mud  concrete,  made  by  ramming 
certain  stony  soils,  moistened  by  water,  in  a 
framework  the  required  width  of  the  walls. 
Where  lime  or  gypsum  can  be  obtained,  it 
is  preferred  for  finishing.  A  feature  of  the 
interior  walls  is  the  dado  or  wainscot.  In 
the  rooms  this  is  hung  with  rush  matting; 
in  the  court  it  is  covered  with  tiles,  colored 
in  cool  hues.  Above  the  latter  the  walls  are 
always  white  or  cream  colored,  with  slightly 
incised  geometrical  designs,  much  of  which 
has,  in  recent  times,  been  covered  with  white¬ 
wash  by  unappreciative  servants. 

The  advantages  of  the  court  are  for  all, 
but  the  garden  is  the  possession  of  the 
wealthy.  In  the  poorer  houses,  the  “patio” 
is  wholly  paved  with  tiles,  but  the  larger 
buildings  have  open  spaces  of  soil  filled  with 
masses  ot  flowers,  as  our  illustrations  show. 
In  the  surrounding  corridor  are  drinking 
founts  set  within  the  walls  and  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  most  decorative  tiles.  Rain 
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water  is  collected  in  tanks,  not  lor  household 
purposes  merely,  but  to  provide  a  garden 
ornament.  A  small  pipe  supplies  a  jet  in 
the  center  of  the  open  space,  and  the  water 
gurgles  there,  but  a  lew  inches  high,  and 
marring  not  the  stillness  and  repose  of 
the  court. 

Every  Moor  who  can  afford  it  has  an 
outer  garden  in  addition  to  the  planted  court 
we  have  been  considering.  Like  the  house, 
it  shows  a  closed  front  to  the  street.  It  is 
always  walled  in  and  crowded  with  creepers 
and  shrubs  in  which  appear  masses  of  such 
hardy  flowers  as  geraniums,  roses,  jessamine, 
violets,  lilies  and  pinks.  The  walks  are  all 
paved  with  tiles  and  covered  with  light 
trellises.  With  its  accustomed  modesty  the 
water,  here  too,  bubbles  quietly  into  a  low 
open  tank  sometimes  containing  fish.  Cut 
flowers  and  potted  plants  are  seldom  seen 
in  the  houses  ;  and  at  the  hands  of  the 
Moor  the  plant  life,  which  is  his  solace, 
enjoys  non-interference  and  a  tranquillity 
all  its  own. 
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THE  PROPER  FUNCTIONS  OF  OPEN-AIR  STATUARY.1 


It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  necessity  of  art. 
A  savage  does  not  need  it — and  the  civil¬ 
ized  man  is  never  without  it.  Art  is  the 
crystalization,  in  concrete  form,  of  the  dreams 
of  beauty  of  the  soul.  And  great  works  of 
art  are  the  sublimest  products  of  the  activity 
of  man.  Therefore  a  nation’s  rank  in  the 


pi  ness  and  actively  help  the  growth  of  crime. 
Beauty  is  the  largest  source  of  joy  on  earth, 
and  therefore,  also,  the  deepest  fountain  of 
health.  Few  men  know  the  profound  in¬ 
fluence  the  beautiful  exerts  over  the  soul 
and  through  the  soul  over  the  body.  And 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  ugliness  so  oppres- 
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scale  of  real  greatness  is  determined  exactly 
by  its  art  and  its  art  alone.  Of  course,  by 
art  I  mean  all  kinds  of  art  from  Poetry  to 
Painting,  from  Architecture  to  Gardening, 
and  from  Sculpture  to  Music. 

The  beautiful  is  the  one  thing  of  supreme 
importance  in  this  world  after  you  have 
enough  clothes  and  bread  and  butter  to  keep 
you  out  of  jail.  Wise  men  know  this.  They 
also  know  that  ugliness  and  ugly  surround¬ 
ings  paralyze  the  moral  sense,  create  unhap- 

1  An  address  delivered  by  F.  W.  Ruckstuhl  at  the  Public  Library, 
Boston,  April  14,  1901. 


sive  that  they  eternally  invite  melancholy  and 
disease. 

When  the  morning  sun — that  glorious 
decorator  of  the  world — gilds  a  landscape 
after  a  storm,  do  you  not  feel  an  inexpressible 
joy  in  your  soul? — and  does  not  that  joy  set 
the  heart  beating  faster  and  send  the  blood 
coursing  to  the  ends  of  every  vein  in  a  fine 
health-giving  flow?  Whatever  is  a  joy  to 
the  soul  is  medicine  to  the  body,  and  the 
initiated  know  the  therapeutic  value  of  the 
beautiful.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  soon  be 
understood  by  those  who  make  our  laws. 
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Every  alderman  in  Boston  should  know  that 
civic  beauty  means  civic  health,  and  tewer 
insane,  fewer  criminals  and  fewer  taxes. 

During  an  eight  years’  sojourn  in  Paris  1 
learned  that  it  is  possible  tor  a  man  to  be 
quite  poor  and  yet  entirely  happy  so  long  as 
his  surroundings  are  beautiful.  And  no¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  the  workman  who 
struggles  for  his  daily  bread  and  daily  wage 
quite  so  gay  and 
happy  as  in 
Paris.  For,  as 
soon  as  he  steps 
into  the  street, 
he  sees  beauty 
nearly  every¬ 
where.  But  to 
go  to  any  of  our 
large  cities  and 
towns  and,  with 
the  exception  of 
a  few  spots 
where  the  rich 
congregate,  you 
find  the  most 
picturesque  ugli¬ 
ness  imaginable. 

In  fact,  I  do 
not  know  ot  a 
single  large  city 
in  the  United 
States,  outside 
of  Washington, 
which  for  its  own 
self  as  a  city  is 
fit  to  arouse  the 
enduring  love 
of  a  cultured 
man. 

Nature  has  been  prodigal  of  beauty — 
picturesque  and  sublime — in  this  land;  but 
man  has  defaced  it  with  an  indifference  that 
is  simply  disheartening.  This  may  seem 
unpatriotic.  But  I  have  no  patience  with  a 
costly  chauvinistic  patriotism  which  regards 
even  the  vices  of  our  country  as  virtues. 
How  comes  it  that  in  the  cities  and  towns  ot 
this  land  ot  wealth  there  is  so  much  for¬ 
bidding  ugliness?  So  many  reasons  come  to 
my  mind  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  question. 

France  is  not  nearly  so  rich  as  America; 
but  since  the  establishment  of  the  present 


Republic,  thirty-two  years  ago,  France  has 
spent,  in  its  cities  and  away  from  battle¬ 
fields,  ten  times  more  money  than  this 
country  for  all  kinds  of  civic  art.  And  we 
ought  to  go  there  and  learn  from  that  great 
nation  the  value  of  the  beautiful  in  civic  life 
and  how  to  get  it,  and  the  great  lesson  that 
even  real  poverty  is  endurable  with  a  serene 
soul  if  one  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens, 

fine  statuary, 
splendid  ave¬ 
nues,  fountains, 
grand  buildings, 
and  noble  monu¬ 
ments  raised  to 
the  nation’s 
great  dead. 
Why  do  the 
French  m e  n 
refuse  to  emi¬ 
grate?  It  is 
because  they 
have  the  most 
beautiful  vil¬ 
lages,  the  most 
beautiful  towns 
and  cities  and 
the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  land  in  the 
world.  They 
love  their 
country  because 
their  country  is 
lovely. 

You  Bosto¬ 
nians,  no  doubt, 
think  you  have  a 
beautifulcity.  So 
you  have  in  some 
respects.  Your  suburbs  are  beautiful,  your 
city  is  finely  situated  on  one  of  the  finest  bays 
in  the  world,  but  still — in  your  city  proper — I 
find  an  astonishing  amount  of  ugliness,  in  tact 
enough  to  belie  your  reputation  for  culture 
and  refinement;  and  if  I  am  here  at  all  to-night, 
it  is  because  I  thought  I  might  do  something 
to  help  the  suffering  men  of  taste  among  you 
to  get  your  citizens  properly  aroused  to  the 
ugliness  still  existing  in  your  city  and  to 
realize  your  vast  possibilities  of  beauty. 

T  his  brings  me  down  to  the  question  ot 
the  evening:  What  are  the  proper  functions 
of  open-air  statuary  ? 
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These  func¬ 
tions  are,  in 
reality,  only  four 
in  number,  but 
very  important, 
morally.  They 
are  :  to  delight ,  to 
refine ,  to  console , 
to  stimulate. 

The  natural 
man  seeks  delight. 

In  common  with 
all  animals  he 
seeks  the  beauti¬ 
ful, — a  beautiful 
wife  to  put  into 
a  beautiful  house 
in  a  beautiful 
garden  on  a 
beautiful  street  in 
front  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  square  with 
beautiful  food  and 
beautiful  music. 

To  realize  this  is 
to  find  paradise 
on  earth  and 
supreme  delight. 

Now,  the  most 
important  ele¬ 
ment  of  beauty  in  any  such  combination — 
outside  of  the  wife — is  statuary.  Bv  statuary 
I  mean  not  only  bronze  monuments  but  ideal 
statues,  beautiful  vases,  fine  columns,  fine 
ornaments  carved  on  fine  houses,  monu¬ 
mental  fountains,  as  well  as  artistic  lamp- 
posts  and  gateways,  whether  carved  in  stone 
or  cast  in  bronze.  All  these  are  sculpture 
or  statuary — when  finely  done. 

It  is  impossible  for  even  a  savage  to  walk 
through  the  park  of  Versailles  with  its  miles 
of  beautiful  avenues,  fountains,  statues,  trees, 
and  flowers,  without  feeling  a  certain  amount 
of  delight.  And  why  do  people  from  all 
over  the  world  flock  to  Paris,  Dresden, 
Vienna,  and  far  Buda-Pesth  and  Rome?  On 
account  of  the  people  who  live  there?  Not 
at  all.  But  because  those  cities  delight  them. 
Those  cities  are  all  splendid,  with  the  ugly 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  largest  ele¬ 
ment  of  that  splendor  is,  I  repeat,  statuary 
in  its  various  forms. 

Do  you  know  that  for  twenty  years  power¬ 


ful  syndicates 
have  been  trying 
to  get  a  law 
passed  in  Paris 
by  cajolery, 
chicanery  and 
corruption,  to 
permit  them  to 
put  upan  elevated 
railway  —  and 
always  in  vain,  in 
spite  of  the  great 
need  of  rapid 
transit.  1  saw 
one  design  in¬ 
volving  fine  stone 
arches  and  stone 
balustrades, 
vases,  flowers  and 
statuary  all  along 
the  line.  But  the 
Parisians  could 
not  be  cajoled, 
driven  or  cor¬ 
rupted  to  give  the 
franchise.  A  n  d 
Paris  will  never 
be  uglified  and 
brutalized  by  an 
elevated  rattle¬ 
trap.  They  now  have  a  fine  underground 
system.  Then  to  think  of  those  ignoble, 
nerve-racking,  soul-destroying,  disease¬ 

breeding  horrors  —  the  elevated  roads  of 
New  York  and  Chicago!  The  Frenchman 
knows — the  American  is  only  beginning  to 
divine — the  spiritual  and  medicinal  value  of 
delight  aroused  by  the  beautiful. 

The  second  function  of  open-air  statuary 
is  to  refine  men,  and  when  they  begin  to  be 
refined  the  divine,  dormant  in  man,  begins 
to  awaken.  And,  as  men  become  more  and 
more  refined,  crimes  of  a  brutal  nature 

decrease  and  good  manners  and  politeness 
increase.  Has  not  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  most 
polite  man  of  his  day,  said  truly:  “  Manners 
are  more  important  than  religion.” 

I  have  travelled  from  California  to  Egypt 
and  from  Spain  to  Hungary,  and  have 
always  observed  that  the  politest  and  most 
refined  people  live  in  the  most  artistic  cities. 
Not  only  is  it  reasonable  that  this  should  be 
so,  but  I  have  found  it  so  by  experience. 
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The  tendency  of 
the  beautiful  to 
decrease  crime  is 
not  disputed  by 
those  who  know 
mankind.  Of 
course,  a  million 
statues  in  marble 
and  bronze  would 
not  prevent  all 
crime  in  any  city. 
But,  everything 
else  beingequal  as 
to  plentifulness  of 
food,  clothes  and 
labor,  that  com¬ 
munity  will  be  the 
most  refined  and 
have  the  least 
crime  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  ; 
and  statuary  is,  I 
say  it  once  more, 
the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  in 
any  prospect  of 
beauty,  whether 
in  city  or  country. 
If  you  doubt  this 

J 

still,  take  a  walk 
in  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud,  near  Paris, 


destroyed  during 
the  siege  of  that 
city.  The  trees, 
flower-beds  and 
walks,  every¬ 
thing  is  nearly  as 
it  was  when  the 
palace  was  in  its 
glory,  except  that 
all  the  statuary 
has  been  removed. 
I  hen  walk  down 
to  V  ersai 1 1 es, 
where  the  statuary 
is  all  in  place ,  and 
you  will  soon  be 
convinced  that, 
in  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  beauty, 
statuary  is,  really, 
the  backbone  and 
most  important 
element  of  all. 

The  third  im¬ 
portant  function 
of  open-air  statu¬ 
ary  is  to  console, 
and  there  never 
will  be  a  time 
when  the  majority 
of  men  will  not 
FAUN  AND  BACCHANTE  BY  CH  AR  PENTIER  need  Consolation. 
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PORTION  OF  THE  MARZORAT1  TOMB  AT  MILAN, 
BY  BARZAGHI 


First,  we  have  the  cemetery  statue  and 
monument.  Some  of  vou  no  doubt  will 
smile  at  this.  I  do  not  blame  you.  For, 
cemetery  statuary  is,  in  general,  in  America 
and  often  in  Europe,  a  disgrace  to  the  family 
which  paid  for  it,  and  fit  to  make  the  dead 
turn  in  their  graves.  But  if  you  go  to  some 
of  the  European  cemeteries  you  will  find 
many  monuments,  among  the  ugly,  so  fine 
that  they  are  a  positive  source  of  consolation 
to  the  holder.  Consolation  is  a  “  sweet  sor¬ 
row,”  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Shakespeare, 
and  dear  to  all  of  us  in  moments  of  disap¬ 
pointment  when  we  need  sympathy.  And 
therefore,  cemetery  statuary  above  all  should 
be  not  only  plentiful  but  of  the  finest  kind. 
As  such,  it  could  render  a  distinct  service  to 
the  afflicted  and  become  a  source  of  moral 
help  to  any  city. 

The  proper  function  and  wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  cemetery  have  never  been  fully 
exploited.  But,  that  it  could  be  made  so 
beautiful  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  mental 
and  moral  help  to  a  community  1  am  certain. 
The  main  requisite  for  it  is  that  the  statuary 
be  fine  and  not  absurd. 


MONUMENT  IN  THE  C’AMPO  SANTO,  GENOA, 
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Besides  the  consolatory  statuary  in  ceme¬ 
teries  we  should  have  such  public  monu¬ 
ments  which  commemorate  the  sufferings 
and  martyrdom  of  large  bodies  of  men  or 
important  individuals  as  are  involved  in 
battles  and  in  such  catastrophies  as  the 
blowing-up  of  the  Maine,  for  example,  and 
monuments  to  a  Lincoln  or  a  McKinley. 
When  we  raise  a  monument  to  a  martyr 
we  honor  him  and,  at  the  same  time,  find 
consolation  for  ourselves.  Remember  that 
the  function  of  consoling  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  life,  and  in  the  past 
has  been,  and  still  is,  largely  the  principal 
source  of  the  spread  and  staying  power  of 

Christianity. 

But  the  most  important  function  of  open- 
air  statuary  is  to  stimulate  the  nation  to 
activity. 

The  Greeks  were  the  greatest,  most  refined 
and  intellectual  race  in  history.  They  gave 
to  mankind  unsurpassed  models  for  every 
form  of  art  from  poetry  to  architecture  and 
for  manv  things  besides.  Their  love  for  the 
beautiful  was  so  strong  that  they  strived  to 
perfect  not  only  art  but  their  bodies  as  well. 
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Physical  strength  being  also  a  national 
necessity  they  early  inaugurated  the  Olympian 
games.  In  order  to  make  these  more  and 
more  popular  they  introduced  the  custom  of 
giving  the  victor  at  their  great  national 
games,  held  once  every  four  years,  first,  a 
mere  crown  ot'  olives,  and  later,  a  marble 
statue  ot  himself.  This  acted  as  a  powerful 
stimulus,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  use  ever 
made  of  open-air  statuary  tor  the 
purpose  ot  stimulating  the  activity  of 
the  citizens  in  a  given  direction. 

No  intelligent  man  doubts  for  a 
moment  that  a  tine  public  monument 
is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  mankind. 

Let  any  father  take  his  son  out 
walking  on  a  spring  Sunday,  and  as 
he  approaches  a  monument,  his  boy 
will  likely  ask  him  :  “  Papa,  what  is 
that?”  Papa  will  have  to  explain, 
of  course.  He  will  be  compelled 
to  tell  his  boy  the  story  ot  the  life 
and  achievements  ot  the  man  monu- 
mented.  In  the  very  process  ot 
doing  this  he  will  arouse  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  his  boy,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  father  himself  will  be  newly 
fired  to  dedicate  himself  once  again 
to  the  task  of  emulating  the  hero 
whose  noble  life  he  has  been  allured 
to  describe  to  his  son;  and  in  that 
new  self-dedication,  resolve  to  push 
his  boy  as  far  as  he  can  on  to  a  finer 
manhood,  and  to  make  him  his  votive 
offering  to  his  country,  thus  enriching 
mankind  with  the  most  royal  gift  a 
father  can  offer. 

Or,  suppose  while  you  are  strolling 
about  in  a  park  you  suddenly  find 
yourself  in  front  of  a  fine  ideal  statue 
like  Dubois’  magnificent  “Charity.” 

Do  you  suppose  you  could  get  away 
from  the  spell  of  that  statue  without 
having  been  inoculated  with  at  least  a  vague 
amount  of  new  love  for  your  fellow-man  ? 

*  Impossible!  T  alk  about  the  use  of  statues 
— why  there  is  nothing  on  earth  just  so 
precious  to  a  city  from  a  moral  point  of 
view. 

The  three  greatest  men  this  country  has 
produced  are,  to  my  mind,  Washington,  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Emerson  ;  and  your  city  would  find 
it  a  real,  heavy  interest-bearing  investment — 


investment  understand! — to  build  a  million 
dollar  monument  to  each  of  these  heroes. 
You  have  very  fine  monuments  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln  by  the  sculptor  Thomas 
Ball.  W7hy  have  you  not  raised  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Emerson  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
he  is  the  greatest  writer  this  country  has 
developed,  that  he  was  your  neighbor,  and 
that  he  is  worthy  to  stand  with  Plato, 


Goethe  and  Shakespeare  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  Emerson  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  soul  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  produced,  and 
that  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  powerful 
moral  forces  in  the  world?  If  you  should 
spend  a  million  dollars  on  a  monument  to 
Emerson,  you  would  make  a  master  stroke 
of  mere  business.  You  would  again  pub¬ 
lish  everywhere  that  you  are  really  the  one 
city  of  America  with  sense  enough  to  value 
moral  force  on  a  level  with  mere  military 
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courage  and  with  possessing  yourself  moral 
courage  enough  to  dare  proclaim  that  posi¬ 
tion,  at  which  the  whole  intellectual  world 
would  rejoice.  You  would  put  a  premium 
on  a  young  man’s  becoming  a  hero  of  Peace 
as  well  as  of  savage  War,  and  it  would  give 
you  more  prestige  than  the  building  of 
fifty  sky-scraping  hotels  or  a  thousand  ugly 
factories. 


Your  I. 

dncolti 

m  0  n  u  m  e 

nt  is 

a  superb 

thing, 

but  its 

setting 

is  poor. 

You 

should  create  a 

fine  square  for 

it,  put  it 

in  the 

center, 

on  a 

splendid 

plat- 

for  m  , 

sur- 

r  0  u  n  d  e 

d  by 

balustrades  and 

with  flowers  and 

fountains 

,  with 

a  magnificence 
worthy  of  the 
great  hero  and 
martyr — even  if 
it  cost  a  million 
dollars  to  do 
so.  Nothing 
is  too  costly  to 
glorify  those 
three  great 
men,  —  not  for 
their  sakes,  but 
for  your  own ; 
for  when  a  city 
sets  up  a  stingy 
monument  to  a 
great  man,  it 
only  belittles  itself.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  pass  the  statue  of  a  noble  man 
without  mentally  taking  off  my  hat  and 
silently  thanking  him  for  having  lived; 
for  every  great  man  has  helped  to  make 
life  as  fine  as  it  has  become  to-day,  and  as 
fine  as  it  is  bound  to  become  to-morrow. 
We  should  raise  monuments  not  to  the 
great  dead  but  to  our  vast  appreciation  of 
the  great  dead.  They  need  not  our  monu¬ 
ments,  but  we  and  our  children  need  them  ; 
and  every  time  we  show  our  appreciation  of  a 


real  great  man  in  a  royal  manner  we  ennoble 
our  souls,  raise  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  true 
civilization  and  increase  our  own  glory. 

J  think  you  are  too  intelligent  to  make  it 
needful  for  me  to  use  more  words  to  convince 
you  of  the  uplifting  and  stimulating  power  of 
open-air  statuary  and  of  its  absolute  necessity 
in  anv  city  pretending  to  be  civilized.  I 
have  now  spoken  of  the  four  moral  functions 

which  are  really 
proper  to  open- 
air  statuary — to 
delight ,  to  refine , 
to  console  and 
to  stimulate  the 
people.  (The 
accompanyi  ng 
illustrations  are 
grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  these 
heads).  Let  us 
now  see  what  is 
the  effect  of  the 
setting-up  of 
statuary  in  a  city 
from  a  material 
point  of  view. 

T he  first 
effect  is,  to  raise 
the  price  of  real 
estate.  Permit 
me  to  say,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest 
fear  of  success- 
fid  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  you 
cannot  place  a 
% 20,000  monu¬ 
ment — if  it  is 
a  good  one  of 
course —  any¬ 
where  in  your  city  without  raising  the 
value  of  the  surrounding  real  estate,  by 
far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  structure ; 
provided  always  that  the  monument  is 
properly  placed,  but  above  all  properly 
kept.  This  has  been  proved  so  often 
that  it  has  become  an  axiom.  1  have 
not  the  time  to  prove  it  again  here.  If 
any  neighborhood  begins  to  run  down 
slightly  at  the  heels,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  create  a  small  square  in  its  midst 
and  put  into  it  a  fine  statue  and  you  will 
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soon  see  that  the  statue  will  act  like  a  tonic 
on  the  entire  neighborhood.  If  you  wish  to 
elevate  your  slums,  put  in  a  tew  life-giving 
statues,  and  see  that  they  are  well  kept  and 
you  will  see  them  work  wonders.  This  has 
been  frequently  done  in  Paris — that  best 
governed  city  in  the  world. 

H  ence  nothing  is  more  shortsighted  and 
stupid,  from  a  mere  business  point  of  view, 
than  to  cry  “  ex- 
travagance!  ” 
when  a  city 
governme  n t 
spends  money 
for  statuary. 

The  annual  out¬ 
lay  of  New  York 
city  now  is  about 

$  I  00,000,000. 

J  ust  two  years 
ago  the  city 
government 
put  up  a  new 
marble  building 
for  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  It  is 
the  finest  special 
Court  House, 
perhaps,  in  the 
world  and  an 
honor  to  New 
York  city. 

$180,000  was 
spent  for  the 
statuary  —  a 
mere  bagatelle  ! 

Yet  a  certain 
number  of 
foolish  dema¬ 
gogues  howled 
about  spending 
so  much  money  for  art  when  there  were 
so  many  poor  about,  not  knowing  that 
the  more  money  you  give  to  the  poor  the 
poorer  you  make  them,  and  the  more 
money  you  make  circulate  by  giving  the 
poor  work  in  making  statues  as  well  as 
sewers,  the  richer  you  make  them. 

In  the  days  of  Augustus,  thirty  years 
before  Christ,  there  were  more  than  5,000 
statues  in  Rome.  These  did  not  save  Rome 
from  destruction.  The  Almighty  could  not 
save  a  civilization  based  on  cruelty  and  in¬ 


justice.  But  1  feel  convinced  it  was  the  art 
of  Rome  that  was  largely  responsible  for 
making  Rome  die  so  slowly.  To  prove 
this,  however,  would  require  a  volume, 
and  we  must  pass  it  by.  Do  you  know 
why  Bismarck  did  not  shoot  Paris  to 
pieces  during  the  siege  in  1870?  Because 
he  knew  the  world  would  never  forgive 
him  for  destroying  so  much  beauty.  The 

art  of  Paris 
thus  became  its 
savior,  and  the 
money  spent  in 
beautifying  Par¬ 
is  thus  became 
the  heaviest 
paying  invest¬ 
ment  ever  made 
in  history. 

I  n  every  street 
of  your  city 
there  ought  to 
be  a  monument 
every  half  mile 
apart  a  n  d  a 
square  about 
each  monument 
and  fountains 
and  flowers  in 
each  square. 
There  ought 
to  be  statues 
around  your 
public  buildings, 
hotels  and  even 
your  factories, 
in  your  squares 
and  in  your 
parks,  every¬ 
where,  of  all 
kinds —  portrait, 
ideal,  allegorical,  historical,  etc.  And  if 
you  spend  one  or  two  millions  for  statues 
in  Boston  during  the  next  ten  years  you 
will  enhance  the  total  value  of  your  city 
by  ten  times  as  much — simply  in  brutal 
dollars.  Remember  that  a  fine  work  of 
art  is  immortal,  and  an  everlasting  money¬ 
making  asset  to  the  city  that  possesses 
it.  Italy  to-day  practically  lives  off  of  the 
art  it  created  three  and  five  hundred  years 
ago. 

And  need  1  speak  of  the  second  effect  of 
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placing  open-air  statuary  in  your  city — the 
honor  it  will  reflect  on  you  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  ablest  men  in  all  ages  prize  honor 
more  than  anything  else?  Why  should 
not  a  city  seek  honor  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else?  Do  you  suppose  that  your 
schools  and  jails,  sewers  and  hotels,  rail¬ 
ways  and  docks,  trolley-cars  and  cod¬ 
fish  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  will  bring 
you — special  honor?  Not  much,  believe 
me!  If  you  want  Boston  to  become 
honored  the  world  over  and  double  its 
population  in  twenty-five  years,  do  as  they 
did  in  Paris — proceed  to  spend  liberally  for 
monuments,  fountains  and  statuary  in  your 
streets  and  parks,  surround  them  with 
flowers  and  keep  them  properly. 

What  would  that  cost  each  man  and 

woman  per  year  ?  Let  us  see.  There  are 
about  100,000  men  in  Boston.  One 

respectable  cigar  costs  fifteen  cents  at  any 

respectable  shop.  If  100,000  men  would 
each  treat  the  city  of  Boston  to  one 

cigar  per  year  it  would  bring  in  $1 5,000. 


AT  LYONS 

For  this  you  could  erect  a  fine  statue  or 
fountain.  Now,  if  every  woman  in  Boston 
would  treat  the  city  to  a  bunch  of  violets 
you  would  have  another  $15,000.  Thus, 
for  the  price  of  one  cigar  for  each  man 
and  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers  for  each 
woman  in  Boston  you  could  put  up 
two  fine  monuments  per  annum,  fifty  in 
twenty-five  years.  Besides,  the  money  would 
not  be  destroyed.  F'or  the  average  cost  of 
the  raw  material  of  a  $15,000  monument 
would  be  about  $2,000.  The  rest  would 
circulate  as  wages  and  support  a  dozen 
families  for  a  year. 

Before  closing  let  me  say  you  should 
always  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of 
properly  placing  your  statuary.  You  may 
accept  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  greater 
the  man  and  the  more  strenuous  the  life 
he  led  the  larger  should  be  his  monument 
and  the  space  around  it,  and  the  closer 
to  the  daily  life  of  your  city.  Hence  a 
statue  of  Washington  or  Lincoln  placed 
in  a  small  side  square  would  be  ridiculous. 
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THE  MONUMENT  TO  GRILLPARZER  IN  THE  VOLKSGARTEN  AT  VIENNA 

The  Statue  executed  by  Zumbuseh ,  the  Reliefs  by  JVcyer 


It  would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  place  the 
monument  ot  a  minor  poet  like  Whittier 
in  a  large  square  where  the  people  meet — 
now  in  friendly  chat  and  now  in  angry  riot. 
Such  a  monument  should  be  placed  in  a 
small  square  or  park  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  a  small  square  or  nook  in  a  park 
is  conducive  to  meditation— a  large  square 
to  agitation. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  so  overshadow¬ 
ing  a  great  man  as  Emerson,  you  ought  to 
give  him  a  great  monument  in  a  great  square, 
but  still  always  away  from  the  turmoil  of 
your  business  centers  and  market-places — 
in  a  quiet  spot  conducive  to  reflection.  For 
there  should  always  be  harmony  between 
the  character  of  the  place  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  statue.  It  would  be  mani¬ 
festly  absurd  to  place  a  dancing  Venus 
in  front  of  your  Trinity  Church,  no 
matter  how  fine  it  might  be  as  a  work  of 
art  and  proper  in  a  museum.  Parks  are 


the  proper  places  for  the  placing  of  ideal 
statuary  of  which  we,  in  this  country,  are 
ridiculously  poor.  Ideal  statuary  should 
never  be  placed  in  a  city  square,  except 
it  be  an  accessory  of  a  fountain  or  monu¬ 
ment.  Nothing  is  more  charming  than 
the  parks  of  Flu  rope  where  one  wanders 
about  and  suddenly,  in  a  nook  or  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  paths,  finds  a  beautiful  ideal 
statue,  group  or  fountain.  Large  portrait 
monuments  should  never  be  placed  in 
parks.  Small  monuments  and  busts  are 
permissible  in  parks  because  they  do  not 
overshadow  the  surroundings  where  they 
are  placed. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  proper 
keeping  of  open-air  statuary.  Nothing 
is  more  sad  than  the  run-down  condition 
of  monuments  in  Spain,  especially  in 
Madrid.  They  show  that  the  people  are 
either  in  great  poverty  or  in  a  state  of 
lamentable  moral  apathy.  A  monument 


The  Proper  Functions  of  Open-Air  Statuary 


and  its  surroundings  should  always  be 
kept  as  clean  as  possible  and  show  the 
evidences  of  the  loving  care  of  the  people, 
even  if  everything  else  is  left  untidy.  It 
is  a  sign  of  vigorous  national  life,  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  of  the  daily  success  of  the 
community.  Your  city  government  should 
be  made  fully  aware  of  this,  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  erecting,  but  above  all  in 
properly  caring  for  public  statues,  is  not  only 
money  invested  but  moral  health  insurance 
as  well. 

I  come  here  to  you,  as  I  said,  as  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of 
New  York — a  society  organized  to  embellish 
that  city.  Any  citizen  may  belong  to  that 
society  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  dues  of  five 
dollars  a  year.  That  society  will,  in  a  few 
years,  wipe  out  much  ugliness  in  New  York. 
You  should  organize  a  similar  society  here. 
But,  if  you  do,  let  me  advise  you  to  name  it 


THE  ARCH  OF  PEACE  AT  MILAN 

Designed  by  Cagnola 


“  The  Boston  Embellishment  Society.”  Our 
Municipal  Art  Society  will  be  glad  to  help 
you.  Now  supposing  you  organize  such  a 
society,  let  that  society  appoint  a  commission 
of  architects,  sculptors  and  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  and  develop  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  beautifying  Boston — as  a  whole — not  a 
patch  here  and  there.  Let  that  commission 
lay  out  a  grand  scheme  of  avenues,  parks, 


THE  ANDREAS  HOFER  MONUMENT 
NEAR  INNSBRUCK 


squares,  monuments,  fountains,  etc.,  as  a 
similar  commission  has  lately  done  for  the 
city  of  Washington.  Then  suppose  that 
in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  you  spend 
one  or  two  millions  of  dollars,  the  effect 
would  be  that  Boston  would  really  become 
the  Athens  of  America.  Your  city  would 
soon  have  a  real  reputation  for  culture  and 
splendor,  and  people  of  wealth  would  flock 
here  to  live  and  bring  their  money  along 
and  make  commerce  flourish.  Thus  for  an 
insignificant  million  or  two  of  dollars  you 
could  not  fail  to  increase  enormously  your 
population,  your  wealth,  your  happiness, 
and  your  glory. 
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A  HOUSE  AT  WYNNEWOOD, 
PENN  A. 

DESIGNED  BY  D.  KNICKERBACKER  BOYD, 
ARCHITECT. 

FIRST  glimpse  of  this  house  is  through 
a  long  and  shady  highway,  once  a  private 
lane.  Though  its  lines  have  not  yet  been 
softened  by  age,  it  seems  already  to  have 
been  built  tor  a  vicar  or  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  early  English  times.  Upon 
closer  approach,  the  archway  over  the 
drive  becomes  an  inviting  portal.  One 
of  an  imaginative  mind  looks  beyond  for 
a  quaint  court  or  lane,  with  well  kept 
hedgerows,  little  gates  and  trailing  vines, 
between  rows  ot  rambling  cottages.  The 
cottages  are  not  here,  but  the  hedges  and 
shrubbery  have  been  started.  T  he  arch¬ 
way  forms  a  porte  cochere  without  making 
an  unsightly  projection  from  the  house. 
'There  is  plenty  of  outdoor  living  space  at 
the  other  end,  but  even  here,  the  porch  does 
not  obtrude  itself,  so  adroitly  is  it  abutted 
to  the  house.  Visitors  on  foot  enter  the  hall 
by  a  front  door  from  the  terrace,  and  those 
who  drive  alight  in  the  sheltering  archway, 
and  are  ushered  through  a  vestibule  into  an 


entrance  hall — the  same  into  which  the  front 
door  opens.  To  either  entrance,  the 
attendant  has  but  a  few  steps  to  take  from 
the  pantry.  The  effect  from  this  hallway 
through  the  passage  to  the  main  hall  and 
stairs  beyond,  is  most  attractive ;  and,  by 
means  of  its  woodwork  and  quaint  windows 
on  each  side,  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
character  of  the  exterior.  This  planning 
also  assures  privacy  to  the  family,  who 
may  be  oblivious  to  those  entering  the 
house  until  they  are  announced.  Once 
within  the  inner  precincts  of  the  home,  the 
cozy  hall,  its  stairway  and  mantel,  become  a 
middle  feature  in  a  vista  from  the  dining 
room  to  a  raised  fire-place  in  an  ingle-nook 
across  the  living-room.  Containing,  as 
this  building  does,  but  two  stories  intended 
for  occupancy,  the  entire  space  left  in  the 
roof-peaks  becomes  a  most  efficient  barrier 
for  the  heat  of  American  summers.  A 
sweep  of  roof,  interrupted  only  by  the 
studied  grouping  of  the  gables,  is  a  great 
charm  of  the  composition.  'The  timber 
work,  while  not  of  constructive  necessity, 
has  structural  significance.  It  is  more  than 
a  mere  pretense,  being  of  heavy  timber  built 
up  solidly  on  double  sheathing,  interlined. 
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pr  A  RTHUR  P  liAUUH.E.Sq. 

By  D  KnickeTbacker  ftoyd,  Architect 
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All  this  work, 
as  well  as  the 
barge-boards, 
posts  and  other 
wood  details 
are  rough  on 
the  face,  and 
planed  b  v 
hand  here 
and  there,  so 
that  when  the 
stain  and 
varnish  were 
applied,  a 
pleasing  play 
of  light  on 
the  smooth 
and  rough 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  DTNTNG-ROOM 


surfaces  was 
obtained. 
The  shingles 
of  the  root 
are  laid  to 
uneven  lines 
and  aged  in 
appearance 
with  a  black 
stain  ;  in  fact 
everything 
has  been  done 
to  remove  as 
much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  all  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an 
u  n  mistakabl  e 
newness. 
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15V  J.  G.  VELDHEER  AND  FREDERICA  HULSWIT 


THERE  has  been  a  time  when  Holland 
was  regarded,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
a  great  museum  of  antiquities.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  incline  to  the  same  view  even  now  ;  and 
not  only  where  articles  of  virtu  are  con¬ 
cerned,  tor  the  Hollander  himself  is  rather 
generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a 
couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  years  be¬ 
hind  his  time  in 
everyway.  Such 
views  being  fre- 
quentamong  the 
art-loving  stran¬ 
gers  who  visit 
these  lowlands, 
one  is  forced  to 
sympathize  with 
them  in  the  cruel 
disillusioning 
which  awaits 
them,  a  first 
glance  being 
amply  sufficient 
to  arouse  a  sense 
ot  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  taken 
as  a  whole,  the 
larger  cities  and 
more  prominent 
places  have  lost 
so  much  of  their 
former  glory 
that  only  a 
shadow  remains 
of  all  their  old- 
time  interest  and 
beauty. 

Still  some  traces  of  the  Holland  of  centu¬ 
ries  ago  remain  even  down  to  the  present; 
but  to  find  them,  one  must  leave  the  high¬ 
ways  with  their  great  centers  of  trade  and 
population  and  turn  one’s  steps  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  remote  and  so-called  dead  cities 
and  villages,  formerly  examples  of  life  and 
traffic,  now  slumbering  behind  their  ancient 
walls  and  historic  gates,  dreaming  of  their 
day  of  power  and  prosperity.  Preeminent 


THE  TOWN  WEIGH  I 


among  these  are  the  old  seaports  and  cities 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Zeeland,  which 
retain  even  yet  much  of  their  earlier  pictur¬ 
esque  and  peculiar  beauty. 

H  ere  one  finds  a  faint  reflection  of  the 
olden  days.  Along  the  still  canals,  buried 

under  the  shade 
ot  time-worn 
trees  and  bend- 
i  n  g  forward  a 
little  as  if  with 
the  burden  of 
years,  rows  of 
ancient  houses 
mirror  them¬ 
selves  in  the 
placid  water. 
P  h  e  compara- 
tive  simplicity 
ot  their  facades, 
the  rich  brick¬ 
work  and  great 
shutters  joined 
to  the  stair-like 
ascent  of  their 
gables  —  always 
in  old  Dutch 
architecture 
facing  the  street 
— give  to  the 
whole  an  aspect 
quietly  dignified 
yet  cheerful,  a 
reminder  of  a 
greater  day. 
And  when  the 
sun  finds  a  way 
through  the 

NG-HOUSE,  ALKMAAR  ,  r  r 

dense  foliage 
overhead  with  dancing  lines  and  trembling 
spaces  of  soft  green  light  which  laugh  and 
play  over  the  quiet  street,  the  moss-grown 
tree-trunks  and  the  red  roofs,  then  these 
rows  of  old  houses  make  a  most  beautiful 
and  joyous  picture. 

Dutch  houses  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were,  as  a  rule,  built  of 
dark  red  brick,  the  frieze  and  arches  of  doors 
and  windows  ornamented  with  white  sand- 
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and  openingon  the  inner  court.  Usually  this 
hall  was  built  on  the  side  of  the  house  so  that 
the  stairs  and  all  the  rooms  were  located  on 
the  same  side  of  the  passage.  Of  these  once 
such  famous  interiors  with  their  carved  oaken 
walls  and  great  chimney-pieces  very  little 
remains.  Whole  apartments  have  been  taken 
up  bodily  and  removed  to  different  museums, 
and  only  very  rarely  is  such  a  room  to  be 
found  in  a  house  occupied  at  the  present 
day.  Of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV  and 


A  DOORWAY  IN  HAARLEM 


stone,  the  steps  of  the  gable  being  finished 
with  the  same  stone.  The  windows  were 
large,  the  principal  lines  of  the  sash  forming 
a  cross,  and  the  small  panes  were  set  in  lead. 
Only  a  few  examples  in  good  condition  still 
exist.  The  front  door  opened  into  a  large 
square  apartment  called  the  voorhuis  or  ves¬ 
tibule.  This  was  continued  by  a  long  marble 
hall  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  house 
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XV  are  still  some 
examples,  all,  how¬ 
ever,  much  restored. 
The  stairs  of  the 
houses  were  generally 
open  and  came  out 
upon  the  second  floor 
into  a  long  hall  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  helow. 
Remarkably  good 
examples  of  the 
style  are  to  be  found 
in  M  iddleburg,  a 
famous  old  city  of 
Zeeland,  as  well  as 


A  MODERN  INTERIOR 


n 


in  Haarlem,  Knk- 
huisen,  Alkmaar  and 
Kampen 

Much  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  these  old 
houses  has  been 
carefully  preserved. 
Antique  bookcases 
and  chairs,  splendid 
clocks  in  old  oak  or 
walnut  cases,  were  in 
most  Dutch  families 
religiously  taken  care 
of,  and  the  owners’ 
pride  in  such  pos- 
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AN  OLD  DUTCH  GARDEN  PARTERRES  OF  AN  OLD  GARDEN  IN  VLAANDERN 


sessions  is  surely  justified,  since  so  much  of 
the  expensive  and  ornate  work  of  to-dav 
falls  far  short  in  artistic  merit  and  solidity  of 
the  simpler  yet  rich  designs  of  these  earlier 
times. 

The  same  quiet  simplicity  of  the  houses 
was  reflected  in  the  daily  life  of  their  in¬ 


mates.  To  the  Hollander,  although  very 
hospitable,  his  home  was  a  holy  place,  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  his  heart.  Here  all 
his  best  and  finest  qualities  came  uppermost, 
and  here  all  the  virtues  of  the  family  life 
with  all  the  dear  home  traditions  were  fos¬ 
tered  and  propagated. 


BESIDE  A  DUTCH  CANAL.  From  a  pencil  sketch  by  J .  G.  Veldheer 
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INTERIOR  OF  AN  OI.D  HOUSE 


IN  A  DUTCH  GARDEN 


MARKEN 


BROECK 
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A  WATERSIDE  COTTAGE  BROECK 


The  gardens, 
like  their  own¬ 
ers,  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  a 
certain  middle- 
class  dignity 
and  stateliness. 

Traversing  the 
long  hall  and 
passing  through 
the  great  door 
one  came  first 
into  the  'inner 
court  separating 
the  garden 
proper  from  the 
house.  This 
court  with  its 
ornamental  old 
pump  suggests 
so  strongly 

thoughts  of  a  day  long  gone  that  one  would  they  belonged, — a 
hardly  be  surprised  to  meet  his  great  grand-  in  the  middle  a  ball 


ON  ONE  OF  THE  MINOR  CANALS 


father  there 
wearing  the  same 
hat  and  peruke, 
which  the  old 
silhouette  on  the 
wall  has  made  so 
familiar,  and  in 
his  hand  the 
same  cane  with 
time  -yellowed 
ivory  knob 
which  is  treas¬ 
ured  as  a  relic 
in  the  corner  of 
the  room  at 
home. 

Some  f  e  w 
gardens  bear 
unchanged  the 
the  Hague  signs  of  the 
period  to  which 
large  grass  plot  or  lawn, 
-shaped  garden-mirror,  or, 
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failing  this,  a  terrestrial  globe  on  a  pedestal  ; 
the  four  corners  planted  with  large  trees,  the 
whole  fenced  by  a  closely  clipped  hedge, 
and  this  in  its  turn 
surrounded  by  archi¬ 
tecturally  treated 
bands  of  blue  stone 
in  the  style  of  Louis 
XIV  or  XV.  One 
of  the  best  known 
Dutch  gardens  of  a 
somewhat  earlier 
period  was  that  of 
Broek  in  Waterland, 
though  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  this 
tasteless  effort  is  not 
easy.  Some  neglected 
shrubs,  a  few  bushes 
clipped  in  animal  and 
other  forms,  in  the 
middle  a  small  flower¬ 
bed  bordered  by  a 
hideous  ornamental 
design  in  coral 
and  shells  —  that  is 
all.  How  it  could 
be  described  again 
and  again  by  foreign 
writers  as  a  line 
example  of  Dutch 
landscape  art  is  a 
riddle  to  the  Nether- 
landers  themselves. 

Of  the  really 
characteristic  gardens 
only  a  very  few 
neglected  examples 
are  to  be  found.  In 
general  they  are,  as  a 
whole,  so  overgrown 
and  altered  that 
the  original  plan  is 
difficult  to  decipher. 

In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  ground 
was  laid  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  size  in 
one  or  more  quad¬ 
rangles,  each  of  these  divisions 
devoted  to  some  particular  use. 
entire  space  was  protected  by  a  carefully 
shorn  hedge. 


In  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  curved 
lines  so  affected  by  the  famous  Le  Notre, 
designer  of  the  king’s  gardens  at  Versailles, 

were  introduced. 
At  once  the  whole 
style  of  Dutch  land¬ 
scape  gardening 
underwent  a  change, 
returning  again  to 
the  most  beautiful 
period  of  the  Italian 
school.  Besides  the 
preservation  of  the 
decorative  idea  in 
all  its  purity,  the 
use  of  certain  lines 
brought  about  won¬ 
derful  light  effects 
which,  in  union  with 
cleverly  introduced 
plastic  groups,  gave 
to  the  whole  a 
peculiarly  charming 
appearance.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the 
Hollander  was  not 
always  able  to  live 
up  to  his  very 
genuine  appreciation 
of  this  refinement. 
H  is  innate  bourgeoisie 
frequently  betrayed 
him,  leading  him 
again  and  again  into 
the  senseless  follies 
of  which  the  Broek 
garden,  before 
referred  to,  is  such 
a  glaring  example. 
But  in  spite  of  all 
this  the  Dutch 
dwelling-house,  with 
its  somewhat  severe 
interior,  its  inner 
court  and  garden, 
had  a  peculiar  and 
very  decided  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  own  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope 
that  in  the  great  reawaking  of  decorative 
art  in  Holland,  all  architecture  and  landscape 
gardening  may  have  their  full  share  of 
appreciation. 


SCENE  IN  ALKMAAR 

From  a  Pencil  Sketch  by  J .  G.  Veldheer 
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AN  ANCIENT  HOME  OF  ENGLAND 


1HAVE  wandered  over  England  and  have 
seen  old  homes  and  new,  but  in  the  far 
corners  of  Cheshire  under  shelter  of  Mow 
Cop,  on  the  Congleton  Road,  stands  the  house 
of  my  dreams.  An  “olden  day”  house  of 
surpassing  beauty,  bringing  memories  of  the 
long  ago,  times  which  we  wot  not  of,  yet 
the  actual  house 
where  men  and 
women  lived, 
loved  and  suf- 
ered,  as  we  live, 
love,  and  suffer 
to-day  in  the  old 
country  and  the 
new.  The  same 
sun  shines,  the 
same  moon  wanes, 
and  lapwings  as 
of  yore  circle 
overhead  as 
springtime  calls 
to  the  buds  to 
burst  and  blos¬ 
soms  to  bloom. 

Little  Moreton 
Hall  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  speci¬ 
men  of  domestic 
architecture  ot  the 
character  now  re¬ 
maining  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  grand 
black  and  white 
house,  still  in¬ 
habited  in  part, 
and  in  good  pre¬ 
servation.  It 
stands  within  a 
square  moat  full  of  water,  and  you  reach  the 
portal  of  the  ancient  gateway  over  an  old  stone 
bridge.  You  can  see  where  the  drawbridge 
hung,  and  can  fancy  you  hear  the  bolts  being 
drawn  and  the  heavy  key  turned  in  the  old 
lock.  Once  an  avenue  led  up  to  the  bridge, 
but  is  only  suggested  now;  even  the  trees  are 
dead  which  sheltered  the  knights  and  dames 
in  the  long  ago.  This  is  a  wonderful  building, 
no  two  lines  alike,  but  infinitely  picturesque  in 
its  irregularity.  The  timber  is  the  color  of 
coal  and  the  walls  “  chequered  in  black  and 


white,  with  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and  chevrons 
diapered  all  over  it.”  1  never  saw  such 
wonderful  patterns  or  more  cunningly  devised. 
By  the  portal  is  an  old  stone  horse-block, 
and  in  my  dream  1  fancied  I  could  see  a 
knight  pause  before  crossing  the  little  bridge, 
for  his  lady,  who  stood  on  that  very  stone, 

to  tie  a  love  knot 
round  his  arm. 

Through  the 
gate  house  you 
come  to  the  quad¬ 
rangle,  and  here 
the  windows 
which  form  five 
sides  of  an  octa¬ 
gon,  arrest  the 
attention  at  once. 
They  comprise 
two  stories,  and 
the  top  projects 
over  the  lower 
ones.  Round 
the  upper  tiers 
you  can  read  with 
ease  the  words 
—GOD  IS  AL  IN 
AL  THING  THJS 
WINDOWS 
WHIRE  MADE  BY 
WILLIAM  MORE- 
TON  IN  THE 
YEARE  OF  OUR 
LORD  MDLIX. — 

A  good  begin¬ 
ning,  forsooth, 
and  worthy  of  a 
man  who  built 
such  a  place. 
Against  the 
lower  window  is  a  charming  record  ol  the 
very  maker  himself,  who  must  have  gloried 
in  his  handiwork  as  few  men  can  do  to-day, 
when  good  work  is  somewhat  out  of  date 
and  quantity  triumphs  over  quality  !  These 
are  the  words  : 

— RYCHARDE  DALE  CARPEDER  MADE  THIES 
BY  THE  GRAC  OF  GOD, 

Good  old  Richard  Dale!  If  all  work 
was  begun  and  finished  in  such  faith 
“  by  the  grace  of  God  ”  we  should  do 
better  work  nowadays,  and  leave  a 
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grander  legacy  to  our  children  and  our 
children’s  children. 

A  winding  staircase  leads  up  to  the  long 
gallery  which  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
building.  Just  before  you  reach  it,  you 
pass  one  of  the  secret  chambers  which 
were  concealed  behind  oaken  panels.  The 
gallery  is  sixty-eight  leet  long  by  twelve 
feet  broad,  the  roof  being  seventeen  feet 


passes  in  her  left  hand  and  a  sword  in  her 
right  which  pierces  the  world,  represented  as 
a  globe.  She  has  for  her  inscription  “The 
speare  of  Destiny  whose  ruler  is  Knowledge.” 
On  one  side  of  the  long  gallery  is  the  with¬ 
drawing  room,  and  here  there  is  a  beautiful 
fireplace  with  the  arms  of  John  de  Moreton 
above,  who  in  Edward  the  Third’s  time 
married  Margaret,  sister  and  co-heiress  of 
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high.  Here,  I  would  have  you  know,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  danced.  It  is 
almost  entirely  circled  by  windows  with 
the  tiniest  panes,  a  triumph  of  glazier’s  art, 
over  old  oak  paneled  wainscoting.  At  the 
west  end  on  the  wall  is  a  figure  of  Fortune, 
with  a  wheel  above  her  head,  which  is  un¬ 
common  1  know  ;  generally  she  leans  upon 
it.  Round  the  wheel  is  her  motto  “  Qui 
modo  scandit,  corruet  statim,”  and  on  the 
panels  at  either  side 

“  The  wheele  of  Fortune 
Whose  rule  is  ignorance.” 

If  you  glance  at  the  other  end  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  you  will  see  another  figure  on  the  wall. 
This  is  Fate  who  holds  a  pair  of  com- 


John  de  Macclesfield.  You  can  trace  her 
quartering  in  the  shield.  As  in  all  very  old 
houses  you  pass  from  room  to  room  ;  there 
are  no  passages  anywhere,  and  it  is  difficult 
nowadays  when  everything  is  contrived  for 
convenience,  to  realize  how  they  arranged 
the  accommodation. 

There  is  a  very  small  chapel  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entrance,  with  a  small  room  on  the 
north  side,  probably  used  by  the  priest. 

d'he  kitchens  and  butteries  are  worthy  of 
the  house.  In  one  is  an  old  spice  chest, 
with  a  drawer  for  every  letter  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet  ;  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  ancient  dresser 
are  rare  old  pewter  dishes  with  the  Moreton 
arms  engraved  thereon.  On  the  outside 
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walls  are  many  specimens  ol  curious  carving. 
Figures  ol  quaint  billmen  in  doublet  and 
hose,  billmen  of  Elizabethan  age ;  angels 
with  double  trumpets,  women  (who  cannot 
be  counted  lair)  coroneted  with  dragons 
issuing  out  of  the  coronal ;  chaplets  ol  laurel, 
oak  and  bay. 

In  such  a  house,  with  memories  haunting 
the  very  air  you  breathe,  one  feels  inclined 
to  speak  with  bated  breath,  lest  perchance 
you  disturb  some  spirit  lurking  there,  who 
may  have  returned  to  visit  the  well-known, 
well-loved  spot.  It  saddens  me  to  pass  from 
such  a  perfect  specimen  to  see  the  buildings 
ol  to-dav.  Perchance  behind  a  cherry-tree 


laden  with  solt  white  blossoms  I  catch  a 
glimpse  ol  a  corrugated  iron  roof. 

Oh!  I  pray  thee  who  builds  in  the  old 
world  or  the  new,  build  beautiful  buildings 
“by  the  grace  of  God,”  and  leave  behind  you 
sights  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  years  to  come. 
Let  little  Moreton  Hall  rise  again  from  its 
grave  and  reappear  over  the  sea ;  for  after  all, 
it  is  better  to  go  back  and  imitate  perfection 
than  to  go  lorward  and  offend  the  eye.  A 
house  like  this  could  not  be  built  in  a  day, 
but  surely  we  could  wait  awhile  lor  such  a 
blessed  result. 

Helen  Milman 
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UPON  SUN-DIALS  AND  HOW  TO 
MAKE  THEM. 

TTOR  ages  before  clocks  and  watches  were 
1  invented  the  sun-dial  was  the  only  time¬ 
piece  known.  Gnomonics,  or  the  art  of 
dialling,  was  the  pastime  of  ancient  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  astronomers.  Herodotus  as¬ 
cribed  the  invention  of  the  sun-dial  to  the 
Chaldeans;  but  though  the  crude  hemicycle 
of  their  astronomer  Berosus  served  as  a 
prototype  for  several  centuries,  it  remained 
for  the  Arabians  to  elaborate  it  and  to  carry 
the  art  of  dialling  to  intricacies  unreached 
before  or  since.  As  tar  as  history  extends 
backward,  we  find  mention  of  the  sun-dial; 
and  if  records  had  not  faded  we  should 
doubtless  know  this  form  of  timepiece  to 
have  been  in  common  use  yet  earlier  than 
the  era  of  those  ancient  peoples  we  have 
mentioned. 

In  latter-day  garden- craft  the  sun-dial  has 
occupied  a  hallowed  place.  With  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  rapid 
development  of  formal  gardening  from  that 
time  onward,  its  design  and  construction 
were  much  discussed,  and  the  dicta  comes 
down  to  us  in  a  quaint  and  quasi-scientific 
literature.  Marvell  tells  of  a  gardener  who 
made  a  dial  out  of  herbs  and  flowers  and 

“  Where  from  above  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  ; 

And  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ?  ” 

It  was  then  that  the  shepherds  would 
“carve  out  quaint  dials,  point  by  point,”  and 
“a  true  Dyall  or  Clock,  and  some  Anticke 
works,  and  especially  silver  sounding  Mu- 
sique,  mixt  Instruments  and  voyces.” 

Phe  dial  was  given  a  place  of  honor  and 
the  best  exposure  on  the  walls  of  buildings; 
it  enjoyed  the  fairest  setting  at  the  crossing 
of  garden  alleys;  its  shape  was  wrought  into 
innumerable  and  imaginative  forms  receiving 
the  touches  of  skilled  artists;  and  the 
aphorisms  of  poets  was  the  sole  language  of 
that  otherwise  mute  witness  of  passing  days 
and  fleeting  human  lives.  Even  in  France, 
Italy  and  other  Continental  countries,  classic 
pavilions,  fountains  and  great  sculptures 
failed  to  altogether  crowd  out  the  stone  disc 
awaiting  the  march  of  the  sun,  while  pre¬ 
eminently  in  England  and  Scotland  the  place 


of  the  sun-dial  in  garden  design  has  always 
been  supreme.  In  the  latter  country  the 
delight  in  the  mathematics  of  the  dial  gave 
rise  to  the  complicated  forms  upon  globes, 
crosses,  cylinders  and  hollowed  hemispheres. 
The  opportunities  afforded  for  variety  and 
beauty  of  form  and  for  gnomic  phraseology 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  favor 
the  dial  has  enjoyed  with  our  ancestors  and 
for  the  present  efforts  to  recover  all  old  ex¬ 
amples  possible  and  to  record  their  shapes 
and  enrichment,  their  inscriptions  and  their 
story. 

Burning  now  to  the  construction  of  sun¬ 
dials  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  their 
mechanical  side  only;  and  with  the  object  of 
clearing  away  some  of  the  puzzling  difficulties 
of  laying  them  out,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
concisely  practical  directions  unconfused  with 
mathematical  theory.  There  are  numerous 
kinds  of  dials,  many  more  than  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeing  illustrated  in  readily 
accessible  books  or  here  and  there  in  old- 

fashioned  gardens  in 
this  country.  There 
are,  for  example, 
horizontal  dials  and 
vertical  dials,  inclin¬ 
ing  and  reclining, 
erect  declining  dials, 
reflective  dials,  globe, 
B  p  o  1  a  r ,  equatorial, 
equinoctial,  cross, 
and  window  dials.  Then  there  are  dials 
which  record  the  seasons  only  and  others 
which  measure  time  by  the  moonlight.  But 
the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  types  of  sun¬ 
dial  are  the  most  common,  the  simplest  and 
the  most  useful ;  and  to  the  former  of  these 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  paper. 

Concerning  materials,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  any  substance  may  be  used  so  long  as 
it  has  the  paramount  qualification  of  being 
enduring.  As  the  dial  is  to  measure  time, 
its  own  equipment  should  be  coeval  with  it, — 
should  surpass  and  outlast  time,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible.  Stone  has  been  most 
frequently  chosen  for  the  dial-face,  but 
smooth  gravel  with  tiles  for  the  hour  figures 
would  answer  as  well,  were  it  not  that  in  such 
a  case  the  gnomon  would  have  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticably  large.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians  served  as 
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huge  gnomons  of  dials  laid  out  upon  the 
level  ground.  In  modern  dialling  conven¬ 
ience  of  construction  and  of  working  is, 
however,  the  next  consideration  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  materials ;  and  it  has  brought  stone 
and  bronze  into  the  most  frequent  use. 
That  metal  is  the  best  suited  for  the  stile  or 
gnomon  because  the  slender  proportions 
required  can  best  be  sustained  by  it. 

The  object  of  the  gnomon  is  merely  to 
supply  an  edge  exposed  to  the  sun  at  a  certain 


angle  with  the  ground.  Figure  I  shows  the 
method  of  laying  it  out.  First:  A  horizon¬ 
tal  base  line  AB  is  drawn.  With  a  protractor 
the  angle  of  the  gnomon’s  face  is  laid  off 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place  the 
dial  is  to  serve.  Assuming  the  instrument 
were  to  be  made  for  use  in  New  York  City 
this  angle  would  be  40°  44"  (nearly),  the 
latitude  of  the  metropolis.  From  the  point  B 
this  angle  is  described  until  it  intersects  C — a 
variable  distance  corresponding  to  the  size  of 
the  gnomon  desired.  F'rom  C,  a  vertical 
line  is  carried  to  the  base-line  and  the  triangle 
thus  formed  gives  the  gnomon  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  would  be  ready  for  use  save  for 
slight  modifications  we  shall  mention  here¬ 
after.  Since  only  the  lower  and  upper  edges 


are  needed, — the  former  for  fastening  upon 
the  dial-face  and  the  latter  to  receive  the 
sun’s  rays, — the  back  of  the  gnomon  may  be 
cut  away  at  pleasure  or  the  center  may  be 
pierced  as  freely  as  a  draughtsman’s  triangle. 
In  fact  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  shapes 
so  obtained  constitute  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  dials  of  all  periods. 

The  angle  ABC,  Figure  I,  then,  is  the 
correct  one  for  the  latitude  we  have  selected. 
The  next  step  is  to  lay  out  the  face  of  the 
dial.  T  his  is  shown  in  Figure  II. 
Draw  a  horizontal  line  CD,  and  at 
its  center  erect  a  vertical.  From 
the  intersection  E,  as  a  center, 
describe  a  circle  the  radius  of  which 
will  equal  the  length  of  the  line  BC 
in  Figure  I  (the  length  of  the 
gnomon’s  face).  The  points  C  and 
D  upon  the  circle  will  be  the  six 
o’clock  points  made  by  the  daily 
passage  of  the  sun.  Inside  of  this 
circle  another  circle  should  then  be 
drawn  whose  radius  should  equal 
the  length  of  the  line  AB  in  Figure 
I  (the  base  of  the  gnomon).  The 
two  quadrants  of  the  outside  circle 
A  to  D  and  A  to  C  next  divide 
into  six  equal  parts — indicated  by 
o,  o,  o,  etc.  Do  likewise  with  half 
of  the  inner  circle  and  obtain  the 
points  z,  z,  z,  etc.  From  each  of 
the  points  o,  o,  o,  etc.,  draw  lines 
parallel  to  CD,  and  from  each  of 
the  points  z,  z,  z,  etc.,  draw  lines 
parallel  to  AE.  Mark  the  points 
of  intersection  x,  x,  x,  etc.,  and  draw  lines 
through  them  from  the  central  point  E. 
Where  these  lines  cross  the  circles  will  be 
the  hour  points.  In  drawing  the  figures  for 
the  hours  they  should  have  the  same  inclina¬ 
tion  as  the  lines  radiating  from  E.  The  half 
and  quarter  hours  should  be  made  in  the 
same  way  by  dividing  the  distance  between 
the  points  on  the  outer  and  inner  circle,  and 
where  the  lines  from  E  intersect  will  give 
the  position  for  the  half  hours  and  quarter 
hours.  T  he  minutes,  if  one  chooses  to  put 
them  in  can  be  spaced  off  with  the  eye,  as 
the  distances  to  be  divided  are  short.  The 
lower  half  of  the  dial  can  be  laid  out  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  given  above  and 
the  hour  marks  extended  to,  say,  four  o’clock 
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in  the  morning  and  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing;  but  for  ordinary  practical  use  from  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  covers  all  that  is  needed. 

In  laying  out  a  dial  in  this  way,  no  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  width  or  thickness  of 
the  stile  or  gnomon.  If  a  thin  gnomon  is 
used,  that  is,  of  metal  I / 1 6  of  an  inch  thick, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  allowance  ; 
but  if  a  heavy  gnomon  is  to  be  employed, 
having,  say,  a  thickness  of  3/16  or  1/4  of  an 
inch,  then,  instead  of  the  single  line  AE 


(Figure  II),  there  must  be  two 
parallel  lines  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  thickness  of  the  gno¬ 
mon.  In  this  case,  instead  of 
striking  the  circles  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  E,  two  semicircles  must 
be  made,  having  their  centers 
where  the  line  Cl)  intersects  the 
two  parallel  lines;  or  what  would 
probably  be  an  easier  method 
would  be  to  cut  into  two  equal 
parts  the  preliminary  diagrams  we 
have  been  describing  and  to  place 
between  them  a  strip  of  paper  the 
exact  thickness  of  the  gnomon  to 
be  used. 

As  the  hours  about  the  middle 
of  the  day  are  closer  together  than 
those  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
in  the  afternoon,  it  makes  a  much 
better  looking  dial  to  shift  the 
center  towards  the  twelve  o’clock 
mark  and  to  draw  a  new  circle 
from  this  point.  The  lines  radiat¬ 
ing  from  E  should  be  extended  to 
this  new  circle  and  the  gnomon 
increased  in  proportion.  That 
the  dial  should  give  the  best 
results,  a  practical  rule  for  the  length  of  the 
gnomon  is  that  the  upper  tip  of  its  sun  edge 
be  directly  over  the  outer  line  of  the  border 
containing  the  figures  of  the  hours,  (see 
Figure  IV).  The  center  of  the  new  circle 
should  not  be  moved,  however,  from  side  to 
side,  but  must  always  be  on  the  line  AE 
midway  between  the  two  six  o’clock  points, 
as  shown  in  Figure  III.  In  setting  the  dial, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  horizontal  one,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  should  always 
be  perfectly  level,  i.  e.  parallel  with  the  plane 
of  the  earth,  and  that  the  gnomon  should 
incline  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  should  point  always  to  the  true  north, 
not  the  north  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  foregoing  is  the  simplest  of  all  prob¬ 
lems  in  dialling,  as  the  gnomon  pointing  to 
the  north  and  casting  its  shadow  upon  a 
level  plane  surface  are  the  easiest  given  con¬ 
ditions.  When  these  conditions  are  changed, 
mathematical  principles  may  be  carried  into 
almost  infinite  complexity,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  dial-face  placed  at  an 
unusual  angle  with  both  the  earth  and 
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the  meridian,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  a 
plane  surface,  but  a  cylinder,  a  cone,  etc. 

These  complexities  are  accompanied  by  in¬ 
creased  chances  of  error,  for  the  sun-dial,  at 
best,  is  not  an  absolutely  accurate  recorder 
of  time.  Atmospheric  refraction,  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  each  contribute  some  form  of  error, 
however  small.  To  connect  the  movements 
of  the  dial  with  our  svstem  of  clocks,  it  is 

v  * 

necessary  to  correct  the  shadow  of  the  sun 
by  means  of  the  “  time  equation.”  This  may 
be  found  at  best  in  the  United  States  Nauti¬ 
cal  Almanac,  and  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a 
uniform  scale  of  time  occupying  the  mean  be¬ 
tween  clock  time  and  apparent  time  (the  time 


HOWEVKR  successful  modern  inventors 
may  be  in  adapting  various  metals  to  the 
requirements  of  building  construction,  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  passing  of  wood  can  only  be 
looked  upon  with  regret.  The  systematic 
energy  of  a  Steel  Trust  is,  perhaps,  a  power 
behind  the  present  clamor  for  so-called  “  fire¬ 
proof”  materials,  and  all  efforts  to  render 
wood  incombustible,  without  detriment  to  its 
native  valuable  qualities,  are  shadowed  by 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  lumber  and  its 
steadily  rising  cost.  For  this  state  of  affairs 
ignorance  upon  the  care  of  forests  and  the 
proper  management  of  timber  lands  is  indis¬ 
putably  a  cause.  1 1  is  known  to  comparatively 
few  persons  that  the  Division  of  Forestry 
recently  created  under  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  holds  out  a  helping 
hand  to  stay  the  forests’  decline.  Indi¬ 
viduals,  large  industrial  corporations  and 
States  are  applying  to  this  Division  for  advice 
and  practical  direction  upon  the  best  means 
of  cutting  and  planting  timber  so  as  to 
insure  for  the  future  a  steady  and  improved 
growth.  In  order  to  disseminate  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  improved  ways  of  planting  and 
developing  forest  plantations,  wood  lots, 
shelterbelts  and  windbreaks,  assistance  in 
the  form  of  expert  inspection,  followed  by 
the  preparation  of  working  plans,  is  gratui¬ 
tously  supplied.  The  results,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting,  are  afterward  made  public. 

The  fact  that  the  Division  and  its  scanty 
appropriation  are  already  overtaxed  is  an 
earnest  that  America  will  soon  place  herself 


of  the  sun-dial).  When  the  hour  of  the  sun¬ 
dial  is  known,  the  “equation”  will  enable 
one  to  obtain  the  corresponding  clock  time 
or  vice  versa.  With  this  reference  at  hand, 
the  sun-dial  can  be  depended  upon  as  a 
Fairly  accurate  timekeeper.  In  setting  forth 
the  above  directions  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  or  to  know  all  about  sun-dials  ;  but 
I  have  gained  some  practical  experience  in 
their  making;  and  realizing  the  difficulties, 
mistakes  and  mishaps  encountered  in  mi  first 
efforts  to  make  a  dial,  I  gladly  give,  for  what  it 
is  worth,  the  benefit  of  my  experience.  If 
it  save  others  from  the  same  troubles  1  have 
met  with,  I  shall  have  been  amply  repaid. 

H.  R.  Mitchell. 


upon  the  plane  of  maturer  European  countries 
and  guard  her  forests  as  zealously  as  she 
husbands  her  wheat-fields  and  the  fish  in 
her  waters.  The  office  at  Washington  is 
constantly  testing  timber  for  commercial  use 
and  is  carrying  on  researches  of  great  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.  The  effects  of  fires 
upon  forest  growth,  the  effects  of  grazing, 
the  relation  of  the  forests  to  the  country’s 
water  supply  go  along  with  the  reclaiming, 
by  means  of  tree  planting,  of  the  non-agri- 
cultural  lands  of  the  West.  But  the  study 
of  forestry  is  not  solely  for  agriculture  and 
commerce.  It  intimately  concerns  the  arts, 
and  particularly  that  of  making  homes.  Its 
esthetic  import  is  realized  when  we  search  in 
vain  for  a  more  beautiful  background  to 
architecture,  a  more  effective  shelter  from 
northern  winds,  than  a  sturdy  forest.  And 
the  forests  when  transformed  are  the  very 
making  of  the  home’s  interior.  The  charm 
of  how  many  delightful  rooms  lies  in  their 
broad  paneling  of  wood  and  framed  ceilings; 
for  wood  is  silent  while  iron  is  resonant;  it 
is  warm  when  stone  and  plaster  are  cold  ;  it 
readily  absorbs  artificial  color,  and  as  surely 
will  it  take  on  of  itself  the  richest  hues 
of  age;  it  is  easier  worked  than  any  other 
material;  and  its  very  grain  speaks  of  palpa¬ 
ble  life  that  increases  year  by  year.  Any  steps 
looking  to  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
wood  should  receive  universal  commendation, 
for  this  material, — the  closest  to  our  daily 
lives  because  the  most  agreeable  to  all  the 
senses, — can  never  be  replaced  by  another. 
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Resilience  of  Dr.  A.  A.  APPLE,  Phila. 
Wm.  Steele  &  Sons,  Architects 


BURROWES 

RUSTLESS  WIRE 

INSECT  SCREENS 

ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER, 
TO  TIT.  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO 
LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 
They  represent  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence  in  Window  and  Door 
Screens  ^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference 
Sheets  sent  on  Request 

THE  E.  T  BURROWES  CO., 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

A.  E.  SNOWMAN 
Manager  Philadelphia  Offices 
707  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 


=  I  V  E  S  = 

Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 

PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 

DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 

Working  Model  with  Catalogue 
mailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  H.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ORNAMENTAL  IR.ON  WOUK 

THE  W-^-TTLER  CO-CLEVELAND-O 


THE  “CYLINDER"  OF  A  YALE  LOCK 
illustrating  the  Yale  Pin-Tumbler  Mechanism 


The  Yale  &  T owne  Mfg.  Co. 

Its  Products  Embrace 

LOCKS  of  every  kind  and  for  every  use,  the  most 
complex  and  expensive,  the  simplest  and 
cheapest,  and  every  intermediate  grade.* 

BUILDERS’  HARDWARE  of  every  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity;  and  a  vast  number  of  special  articles  used 
in  buildings  of  every  kind. 

AR'I  METAL  WORK  in  every  school  of  orna¬ 
ment,  in  every  metal  and  finish,  and  in  greater 
variety  of  design  than  by  any  other  maker  in 
the  world.f 

*uYale  Night  Latches  and  Padlocks”  are  interestingly  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  iittle  Brochure,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

tuArtist  and  Artisan”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  Brochure  dealing  with 
the  origin  of  Ornamental  Metal  Work  and  its  present  development  and  uses.  It 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Nos.  9, 1 1  and  13  Murray  Street,  New  York  City. 

LOCAL  OFFICE: 

630  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 
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ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO.— CINCINNATI,  O. 


Mat  Glaze  panels  for  wall  decoration  to  be  set  in  wood  work,  design  freely  painted  in  color,  mostly  pale  green  and  brown  and  yellow. 


Rookwood 
Tiles 
are  made 
any  size 
from 

six  inches 
square 
to  twenty 
by  thirty 
inches. 


Correspond¬ 
ence  is 
invited  with 
all  lovers 
of 

Rookwood 

products. 
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The  Mat 
Glaze 

harmonizes 
in  texture 
with  dull 
wood 
finishes. 


Any  color 
design 
desired  by 
Architects 
and 

Decorators 
as  part  of 
general 
treatment 
of  interiors 
can  be 
obtained. 


Repeating  designs,  incised,  with 
spaces  filled  in  flat  Mat  Glaze 
colors. 


Mat  Glaze  mantel  facing,  design  drawn  with  incised  line  with  spaces  filled  with  color, 
two  shades  of  green  with  yellow  and  brown. 


ng  designs,  incised,  with 
spaces  filled  in  flat  Mat  Glaze 
colors. 


Mat  Glaze  tile,  conventional  design,  to  be  repeated,  painted  in  fiat 
color,  bluish  and  grey  greens  and  ivory. 
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House  and  Garden  Binder 

This  binder  is  substantially  made  of 
cloth  with  stiff  leather  back,  holds 
12  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Every  Subscriber 
should  own  one 


Magazines  can  be 
bound  as  received 


Sent  Anywhere  on  Receipt  of 

ONE  DOLLAR 


Paper  Milt,  Steven' s  Point,  Wis. 

“Scott’s  Extra  Coated” 
ROOFING  TIN 

Used  on  this  Building 
Manufactured  by 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  133  Arch  Street 


For  a  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron  Roofing  Tin,  use 
“FOLLANSBEE  PURE  IRON  OLD  STYLE ” 
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STATVARY&BALVSTRADES- 

OFTERRACOTTA- 

•BRONZE  STONE  OR  CEMEN T  COMPOSITION- 

•JFRANKLINWHITMAN&COinc 

DECORATIVESCVLPTORS- 

•212-SOVTHFIFTHST- 

PHILADELPHIAPA- 
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For  Cottage 

or  Mansion 


CLARK  AND  hUSSELL,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON. 


in 


chapel  or  church,  barn  or  stable, 
city  or  country,  seashore  or  mountains, 

North  or  South,  East  or  West,  no 
building  is  so  insignificant,  or  none  so 
pretentious,  but  that  it  will  pay  to  stain  its  shingles  with 

Cabot’s  »Sbing>le  *Stains 

They  are  50%  cheaper  than  paint,  to  suit 


|  MAURAN ,  hoSSELL  AND  GARDEN.  ARCHITECTS,  ST.  LOUIS, 


the  slimmest  purses;  100%  more  ar¬ 
tistic  than  paint,  to  suit  the  fin¬ 
est  taste.  Anyone  can  apply  them. 
They  preserve  the  wood  (“Creosote  is 
the  best  wood  preservative  known, ’’) 
and  their  colors  are  fast,  and  rich, 
soft  and  beautiful. 

Samples  of  stained  shingles,  showing  moss- 
greens  bark-browns,  silver-grays  etc.,  with  color 
chart  of  0-1  harmonious  combinations,  sent  free  on 
request. 

SAHUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 
73  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  flass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points 


CORBIN  HARDWARE 

OF  THE  SPECIAL  DESIGN  ILLUSTRATED, 

AND  MADE  BY  US  FROM  THE  ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS,  IS  USED  UPON  THE 

Pittsburgh  Union  Station 

DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  ISSUE.  WE  HAVE 
EVERY  FACILITY  FOR  WORK.  OF  THIS 
NATURE.  CAN  FURNISH  INDIVIDUAL  DE¬ 
SIGNS  WHEN  DESIRED 

The  Corbin  Unit  Lock 

APPEARS  ON  THE  BEST  MODERN  BUILD¬ 
INGS.  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
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BOX-BUSH 


SP  E  C  I  M  ENS  —  THOROUGH  LY  ACCLIMATED 


A  LARGE 
STO  CK 
OF  PLANTS 


HEIGHT 
THREE  TO 
FITE  FEET 


Copyrighted  1902 


Copyrighted  1902,  Andorra  Nurseries 

PYRAMIDS ,  STANDARDS  AND  BUSHES 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet 


Copyrighted  1901 


WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA 


Andorra  Nurseries 


Illustrations  from  photographs  of  our  stock 


Andorra  Nurseries 


Best  Tree  Catalogue 

Gives  the  most  complete  list  of 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  plants — 
the  new  and  rare,  the  old  and  popular 
kinds — and  tells  all  about  them. 

Contains  valuable  hints  to  the 
planter  of  one  tree  or  a  thousand. 
Illustrated,  attractive,  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  “Guide  to  Successful  Tree 
Planting  ”  well  worth  the  io  cents  we 
charge  for  it  (costs  us  double). 

Only  thoroughly  high  grade  stock  is  listed,  the  kind  that 
will  give  entire  satisfaction  and  prompt  results.  Our  immense 
assortment  harbors  no  trash  or  unworthy  plants. 

A  free  copy  of  MEEHANS'  MONTHLY,  our  pretty  horti¬ 
cultural  magazine,  goes  with  every  catalogue.  You’ll  be  glad 
to  have  both. 

Planting  time  is  here — we  are  always  glad  to  give  advice 
or  suggestions. 


Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners, 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Penna. 

BOX  B 

-  ■■■■■■ . . r 


IB a  ter  Reducing 
V alve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  PURE  AIR  FROM 

The  Kelsey 
Warm-Air  Generator 

IS  HOTTER  THAN  SUNSHINE 

Heats  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  houses  more 
perfectly  than  steam  or  water  and  gives  ventilation  at 
the  same  time.  No  radiators.  No  complicated  system 
of  piping.  Less  first  cost  and  less  after  cost.  Takes 
the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  heaters  and  can  be 
connected  with  your  present  flues. 

15,000  IN  USE  15,000  ADVOCATES 


THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATING  & 
MFG.  CO., 

1717  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Of  Interest  To  Picture-Lovers 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of 
Arts  and  Crafts 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Subscription  35  cents  per  month,  $3.50  per  year. 
Three  months’  Trial  Subscription,  $1.00 

Colour  supplements  and  every  species  of  black- 
and-white  reproduction  appear  in  each  number. 

ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR 

Eight  Parts.  In  portfolio.  $8.00  complete. 

This  supplement  presents  a  series  of  exact  coloured 
reproductions  of  the  most  notable  works  in  English 
Water-colour  from  the  days  of  its  initiation  up  to  and 
including  the  work  of  artists  of  the  present  day.  The 
coloured  plates  in  this  publication  are  reproduced  by  an 
expensive  special  process  which  gives  the  nearest 
facsimile  effects  ever  yet  obtained. 

MODERN  ETCHING  6  ENGRAVING 

Bound  in  paper,  one  volume.  Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  co-operation  of  all  the  leading  etchers  and  en¬ 
gravers  of  the  world  has  been  secured,  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  therefore  to  present  to  readers  of  the  special  Sum¬ 
mer  Number  reproductions  of  the  best  work  of  the 
best  artists  of  all  nationalities. 

MODERN  PEN  DRAWING 

European  and  American.  Edited  by  Chas. 

Holme.  Bound  in  Cloth,  $4.00  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  a  simple  one  ;  namely, 
to  give  typical  and  varied  examples  of  contemporary 
pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  in  this  field  it  is  without 
a  rival.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  highest  class  in 
reproducing  work. 

JOHN  LANE  AffAff0  NEW  YORK 
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DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service,  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOP  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

Salesrooms  and  Factory 
427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  BUILD 

and  want  a  house  different  from  the  commonplace,  then  you  should  see  these 
books  of  designs  : 

Colonial  Housas,  designs  from  $2,700  to  $4,700,  axpress  prepaid,  ■  •  $2.00 
Colonial  Nouses,  designs  from  $7,000  to  $20,000,  express  prepaid,  •  ■  -  2.00 

Nouse  illustrated  here  costs  $17,200 

They  show  large,  correctly  drawn  perspectives,  full  floor  plans,  and  complete 
descriptions,  with  estimates  of  cost.  The  designs  are  new,  original ,  unique ,  con¬ 
sistent ,  but  not  stiff  nor  constrained.  Made,  not  by  an  artist,  but  by  an  architect. 
They  combine  beauty  of  exterior,  with  complete  and  convenient  interiors,  with 
Kitchens,  Laundries,  Pantries  and  Closets  carefully  and  skilfully  considered. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the  subject,  you  will  enjoy  these  publications. 
Sketches,  to  carry  out  your  ideas,  special  plans,  or  plans  for  alterations  made. 
Complete  plans  for  any  of  the  designs  furnished.  Address 

E  S.  CHILD,  Architect,  Room  20,  58  New  Street,  New  York 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 

New  York  Chicago 

Boston  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Baltimore  San  Francisco 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett 

Incorporated 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK 

will  undertake  to  design  work  in  the 
following  lines 

Steam  Power  Plants- 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps,  Piping,  etc. 
Steam  Heating  of  Buildings 
Hot  Water  Heating  of  Buildings 
Ventilation  of  Buildings 
Complete  Electric  Plants 
Electric  and  other  Wiring  of  Buildings 
Complete  Fire  Extinguishing  Plants 

Including  Automatic  Sprinklers 


Correspondence  Solicited 
We  refer  to  Philadelphia  Architects 


GHie  3tu00p 
^mlpturefc 
iCeatlter 

(Ell..  3lur. 

* 

11D5  ®almit  ^trert. 
Jlljilaiielpliia,  JUa. 


Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 


SPECIFY  “HASTINGS”  RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES. 


DIMENSION 
6xi8  1 


AND - RANDOM  WIDTHS.  MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES. 

18  in.  Thick  Butts  are  Branded . “  PERFEC  HON” 

6x20  !  Are  Branded  18  “  Thin  “  “  . “  EUREKA.” 

6x24  f  “No.  i  HEART”  16  “  Thick  “  “  “CLEARS.” 

7x24 J  |  16  “  Thin  “  “  . “  WARRANTED  CLEAR.” 

All  the  above  brands  are  free  from  knots  and  sap.  If  your  contractor  says  he  can’t  get  “  HASTINGS,”  write  me.  Long  Timber  Furnished, 

Round  or  Sawn  Square,  L>mit,  120  Feet. 

F.  R.  STEVENS,  Sales  Agent,  18  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PflliACE  ADD  GARDENS  AT  ARANJUEZ 


THE  FINEST  AND  LARGEST  GARDENS  OF  SPAIN 
THE  RETREAT  OF  HER  EARLY  RULERS 
THE  INSPJ  RAT  ION  OF  HER  PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS 
ITS  BEAUTIES  SUNG  BY  HER  POETS  AND  GLORIFIED  IN  SPANISH 
LITERATURE 


ELABORATELY  PRESENTED  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 


m  ip 

Ur5 

Si;  11 

b 

In  the  Gardens  of  the  Villa  Gastello 


THE  STORY  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  GARDENS 
Contributed  by 

CLINTON  G.  HARRIS 

and  accompanied  by 

26  ILLUSTRATIONS 

including  plans  and  measured  structural  and 
decorative  details,  specially  prepared  by  the 
author,  and  numerous  photographic  views  never 
before  published. 

ALSO  IN  THIS  NUMBER 

“A  RAILROAD  BEAUTIFUL” 

The  beautifying  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

“  WYCK  ” 

one  of  the  oldest  and  most  charming  of  old 
houses  and  gardens  at  Germantown,  Phila. 

BEATEN  METAL-WORK,  ETC. 


Subscription  Five  Dollars  a  Year 

Bound  Volumes  for  1902,  Six  Dollars 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

122.  CHESTNUT  STREET . PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FIRE  FICiHTINti  DEVICES 


For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 


FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  APARTMENT  HOUSES,  HOTELS, 
FACTORIES,  ETC. 

O  be  attached  to  a  water  supply  pipe  anywhere  in  the  building 
Gade  in  various  sizes  capable  of  chemicalizing  from  25  to  100  gallons 
of  water  without  recharging.  By  using  combination  cylinders  a 
continuous  charged  stream  can  be  obtained.  Much  more  powerful, 
simple  and  economical  than  carbonic  acid  gas  machines.  No  injury  from 
the  chemical  to  the  person  or  the  finest  fabrics.  No  deleterious  gas 
generated.  One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square 
feet  of  flame  area  in  one  second. 


THE  YANTACAW  MFG.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Aulomatic 

Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun- 
ta  i  11s  and 
Flower  Pots 

Italian 
Flower  Pots 


WM.  GALLOWAY 


3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


MUCH  MONEY  and  BRAINS 

:  :  HAVE  BEEN  EXPENDED  TO  PRODUCE  :  : 

A  PERFECT  DOOR  CHECK 


...  I  li  c *  * , 

OGDEN 

Automatically 

Regulated 


Liquid  Door  Check  and  Spring 

closes  the  door  quicklv,  quietly,  gently. 

It  is  the  only  Check  that  can  absolutely  be 
relied  upon  to  control  the  door  under 
extremely  varying  conditions  .  •  .  .  •  . 

Reading  Hardware  Co. 
READING,  PA. 

617  MARKET  ST.  -  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

96  and  98  Reade  St.  105  Lake  St. 


Iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  I.oeser  &  Co.’s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 

H  E  CLA  IRON  WORKS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 

N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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ELECTRO-TINT 
ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

1227-1229  Race  Street 
Phila. ,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
AND  ENGRAVERS 
BY  ALL  METHODS 


(We  refer  to  the  engravings  in  this  book  as 
specimens  of  our  work') 


HOLLOW  TILE 

IS  THE  RECOGNIZED 

STANDARD 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Not  only  by  tests,  but  from 

ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO 


C  RAFT  &  SM  ITH 

‘The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
Shop  _ 


E VER YTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 

1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada.,  Pa. 


RENWTCk,  ASPINYVALE  &  OYVEN.  ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORK 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

isrot^ersT 

Cnglteh  @>ttfngle  ^tatnjs 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT. 

ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

©eiter  Brothers 

1 03- 105- 1 07  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Henry  Seim 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald  Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
220  Race  St.  Philadelphia. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition,  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 

SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 

Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory,  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


KEYSTONE 
PHOTO  EN- 
OKAVINO  CO. 


e:  n  ohaveiu 

DEilONER-j 

ILLU3TKATOR.3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

8HOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  IANIOM  IT. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  BUYERS  REFERENCE 

Containing  Names  of  the  Leading  Firms 


ART  METAL  WORK. 

Flecla  Iron  Works,  North  Eleventh  and  Berry  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jno.  Williams,  544-556  West  Twenty- seventh  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRICKS 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BURLAPS  AND  BUCKRAMS 
Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

CEMENTS 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

COLUMNS  (PATENT) 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Strett,  Philadelphia. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  South  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  N  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Pa. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  V. 
DOOR  CHECKS 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  925  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.  (New  Britain,  Conn.),  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
Francis  Bros  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

ELEVATORS 
Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

ENAMELED  BATH  TUBS 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

The  Yantacaw  Mfg.  Co.,  800  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FIREPROOFING  AND  MATERIALS 
J.  O.  Ellinger,  200  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

FLOOR  POLISH 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  SUPPLIES  (ELECTRIC) 
Darlington  Electric  Fountain  &  Supply  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FURNACES  (HOT  AIR) 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FURNITURE 

Chapman  Decorating  Co.,  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Penna. 

The  Tiffany  Gl^ss  &  Pgcgr.ating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York, 


GARDEN  POTTERY 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Merrimac  Pottery  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street. 
Philadelphia. 

GREENHOUSES 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Irviugton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

GUTTER  HANGERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HARDWARE  (BUILDING) 

Bayer-Gardner- Himes  Co.,  159  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Biitain,  Conn.,  925  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  617  Market  St.,  Phi'a. 
Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

HEATERS  (STEAM  AND  IIOT  WATER) 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HINGES  (SPRING) 

J.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

Bommer  Bios.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANTELS,  TILES  AND  MOSAICS 
Craft  &  Smith,  1430  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpless  &  Watts,  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

MOLDERS  AND  CARVERS 
J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS 
Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  P.  Jones,  49  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  II.  Moon  Co.,  702  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
PAINTING 

F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  S.  Washington  Square,  Phila. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Ino.  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

PAPERS  (BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES) 

Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  20  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
PARQUET  FLOORS 

Geo.  W.  Koch  &  Son,  467  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

Jas.  L.  Dillon,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  II.  Rau,  1316  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 

PIPE  FASTENERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  MAKERS  (ILLUSTRATIONS) 

Keystone  Photo  Eng.  Co.,  723  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PLUMBING  GOODS  AND  SANITARY  SPECIALTIES 
McCambridge  &  Co.,  523  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

'lire  Meyer-Sniffen  Co.,  Ltd,  5  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Stambach  &  Love,  50  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 
POLISH  “FLOOR” 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
POTTERY 

'l  ire  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRISMA  1IC  LIGHTS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Bostoir,  Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lane,  07  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PUMPING  ENGINES 
American  Machine  Co..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
RADIATORS 

Philadelphia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Ninth  and  Jefferson 
Sireets,  Philadelphia. 

The  11.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROOFING  TILES 

The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  \  ork. 
O.  W.  Ketchanr,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ROOFING  TIN 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

Merchant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Brooklyn. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

RUSTIC  WORK 

Dunne  &  Co  ,  54  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 


SASH  CORDS 

Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCULPTURED  LEATHER 

The  Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 
Berry  Brothers,  I  td.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dexter  Bios.,  103  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SNOW  GUARDS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPRINKLERS  (AUTOMATIC) 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
TERRA  COTTA 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  W.  Ivetcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALVES  (WATER  REDUCING) 

Watson  &  McDaniel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

lohn  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

WATER  PLANTS  (SUBURBAN) 

Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  I.oui=ville,  Ky. 

WATER  TANKS 
W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WAX  FINISH  FOR  FLOORS 
Butcher  Polish  Co.,  ;s6  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

WIND  MILLS 
Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WINDOW  SCREENS 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.  (Portland,  Me.),  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 
The  II.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 

The  Originators  of  T  APES  I  ROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators'  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists' 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters'  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  20  E.  zid  St. 
Latest  “  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 


Koll’s  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Heary  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TBLBFHONB  CONNECTIONS 


We  Send  Skilled  men 

with  fine  cameras  and  all  apparatus,  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  of  your  residence,  both  interiors  and  out¬ 
side  views,  with  figures,  groups,  horses,  carriages, 
etc.,  as  desired.  Such  negatives  are  always  availa¬ 
ble  for  additional  prints,  and  grow  more  valuable 
every  year.  Call  and  see  some  beautiful  specimens 


WILLIAM  H.  RAU,  Pkotogwpker 

1324  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

0.  w. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

ClayProducts 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  following  well-known  and 
authoritative  writers  contribute  to 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

Frank  Miles  Day 
Wilson  Eyre 
Thomas  H.  Mawson 
Russell  Sturgis 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 
Elmer  Gray 
C.  R.  Ashbee 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
E.  Guy  Dawber 
Alice  Morse  Earle 
W.  Max  Reid 
Bertram  G.  Goodhue 
Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis 
Chas.  Mulford  Robinson 
Helen  Milman 
Kenyon  Cox 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr. 
Clarence  H.  Blackall 
Sylvester  Baxter 
Janet  Ross 
John  Galen  Howard 
A.  G.  Bradley 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 

Oglesby  Paul 
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PIREPJROOF 
1  CONSTRUCTION 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
SYSTEM  De  VALUERS 

PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 


J.  O,  ELLINGER 

ENGINEER  and  CONTRACTOR 

200  S \  t2th  Street I  Phila. 


vim 


TAYLOR  OLD  STYLE 
The  tin  that  resists  all 
conditions  of  weather 
and  atmosphere. 

Your  roof  is  sound  for 
all  time  if  covered  with 
this  brand  of  tin. 


GLASS 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

Sole  M&mif&cturers 
Philadelphia 


T&yr  ansions  and  high-class  dwell- 
ings  are  finished  better  if 
Lucas  glass  is  specified. 

Sold  all  over  the  United  States. 
All  Grades.  The  least  expensive 
glass  for  producing  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  effects. 

Correspondence  invited. 


LUCAS 


320  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


NICE 


LIQUID  &  PASTE 
WOOD  FILLERS 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish -  for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 


Eugene  E.  Nice 

PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 


WEBSTER 

main  ornoa  and  works* 

LU.  CAMDEN,  N.J. 


THE  “ WEBSTER  SYSTEM” 
OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 


INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  "SKYSCRAPER'*  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 


THE  NEW  STANDARD 


OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 

Philadelphia  Office  : 

1 105  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Send  for  Catalogue 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Av.e„  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts, 


NEW  YORK 
33a  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 

Tag  Tremont  Building 
PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  8aa  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 
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Single  Number  lxa  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

50  Cents 


Five  Dollars 
a  Year 


»» IEYER-SNIFFEN  C0,| 

Invites  inspection  of  its 


Since  an  investigation  of  the 
perfection  of  mechanical  detail, 
fine  appearance  and  finish  which 
characterizes  its  manufactures  will 
demonstrate  why  these  fixtures 
are  used  in  so  many  well-known 
residences,  and  why  they  are 
somewhat  higher  in  price. 


“  G O I D E N  GATE” 


BLIFOBNIH  REDWOOD  DOORS 


DO  NOT  SHRINK  OR  SWELL 
HEAPER  THAN  PINE 

HANDSOMEST  DOORS  FOR  THE  MONEY 
IN  THE  MARKET.  BEAUTIFUL'  IN 


GRAIN  AND  COLORING. 

AND  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 
SHIPMENTS  MADE  TO  ALL  POINTS 


E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE  &  CO. 

HAYMARKET  SQUARE 


FOLLOWING  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE 


ARE  PART  OF  A  NEW  SET  OF 
COLONIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  SALE  BY 


S.  HOUSTEN  BAKER 


So.  Penn 


1414  Square 


JOHN  C.  CORNELIUS, Jr.  Philadelphia 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

704  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  1901  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 


RADIATORS 


DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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OLD  PAINTERS 


claim  that  there  is  nothing  that  equals 
lead  and  oil  for  house  painting,  when  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  a  mixture 
of  lead  and  zinc  makes  not  only  a  better 
looking  paint  but  a  more  durable  one. 
If  there  is  any  lack  of  progression  in  the 
paint  business  it  is  due  to  the  love  for 
‘old  ruts’  by  the  average  painter.” 

S.  W.  CLEVELAND, 

in  Railway  Master  Mechanic ,  Sept.,  1902. 


ZINC  WHITE 

is  the  pigment  that  lifted  painting  out  of 
the  rut  of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  makes  paint  better,  cheaper, 
more  convenient,  more  durable  than  the 
paint  our  ancestors  knew.  Paint  can  be 
made  without  zinc,  but  not  the  best  paint. 

FREE:  Our  Practical  Pamphlets 

“  The  Paint  Question  " 

“ Paints  in  Architecture  ” 

11  Specifications  for  Architects  ” 

11  French  Government  Decrees  ” 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

11  Broadway,  New  York 


V 

PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 

G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

-  — . J, 


SAMSON  SPOT  CORD 


SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE 

Jno.  Williams  Bronze 
Foundry  and  Wrought 
Iron  Works 

Foundry  and  Shops 

West  26th  St. ) 

West  27th  St.  NEW  YORK 
Near  nth  Ave.  j 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  article 
published  in  October  issue  of  Mun- 
sey’s  Magazine,  entitled 

The  Doorways  of  New  York 

BY  FRANK  S.  ARNETT 
“  One  of  the  Best  Features  of  New 
York  Architecture.  Toe  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  and  great  cost  of  the  entrances  of 
many  Metropolitan  Residences,  Club 
Houses  and  Business  Buildings.” 

Among  the  illustrations  were  the 
following : 

Wrought  Iron  Doors,  Residence  of 
Chas.  H.  Sentf,  Madison  Ave.  and 
41st  St.,  N.  Y.,  Carrere  k  Hastings, 
Architects. 

Bronze  Entrance  Doors,  Balcony  and 
Lamp  Standards,  Residence  of  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Harrah,  27  East  64th  St., 
N.  Y.,  Mantle  Fielding,  Architect. 
Wrought  Iron  Gateways,  Residence  of 
the  late  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer, 
Madison  Ave..  38th  St.,  R.  M.  Hunt, 
Architect. 

Bronze  Grille  Doors,  Residence  of  Seth 
Milliken,  900  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Designed  by  Cottier  &  Co. 

Bronze  Grille  Doors,  Residence  of  Sam¬ 
uel  W.  Bowne,35  West  57th  St..  N.Y. 
Designed  by  Wm.  Baumgarten  &  Co. 


COMPLETE  SUBURBAN 
WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

Goods  furnished  and 
erected  promptly 

Wind  Mills 
or 

Engines 

Artesian 
Wells 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 

Seymour,  Conn. 

Boston  Store:  38  S.  MARKET  STREET 


“  Bardsley  ”  Checking  Spring  Hinge 

is  unequaled.  It  closes  the  door  with  a  soft,  gentle  and 
noiseless  action,  stops  it  at  once  at  the  center  and  does  not 
rattle  the  windows.  It  goes  in  the  floor  under  the  door. 
Made  in  6  Sizes.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOSEPH  BARDSLEY, 147 to street’ 
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GRANT  OVERHEAD  WINDOW  PULLEY 


Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co. 


25  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Send 

for 

Cata¬ 

logue 


McQueen’s  Patents 

Specified  by  the  leading  Architects  of 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Grant  Anti-Friction  Pulley. 


AUTUMN  STORMS  MAY  HOWL 


And  spread  destruction  far 
and  wide,  but  .... 

Cald<well  Tanks  and  Toivers 


are  not  merely  unmoved 
but  unweakened.  We 
supply  windmills  to  pump 
water  into  tanks.  Hot  air 
or  gas  engines  may  also  be 
used.  Write  us  for  prices. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


It  Runs  Itself 

without  expense  or  attention,  giving 
a  constant  supply  of  water. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

pumps  water  any  height. 

Sold  on  30  days’  trial. 

Send  for  Catalogue  R. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., '  n’ew’vork'' 


Porcelain  Enameled  Lavatories 

Have  received  the  highest  awards  at  all  World’s  Fairs 
and  Expositions  because  they  are 

THE  MOST  SANITARY  MADE 


Plate  476  S. 


Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ABSENCE  OF  CRACKS 


AND  CREVICES  PREVENTS 


THE  LODGMENT  OF  DIRT 


AND  GERMS 


Plate  475  S. 


^Standard"  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  provides  the  hardest,  smoothest  and  most 
absolutely  non-absorbent  surface  possible,  combining  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  china  with  the 
strength  and  durability  of  iron. 

Every  piece  bears  our  guarantee  label  (printed  in  green  and  gold)  and  lias  our  factory 
marks  and  initials  S.  S.  M.  Co.  cast  in  relief  on  the  exterior  and 
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DESIGNED  AND  ERECTED  FOR  LUCIEN  C.  WARNER,  IRVINGTON-ON-IIUDSON,  N.  Y. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 


AN  ARTISTIC  SUMMER  HOUSE 

We  are  manufacturers  of  rustic  work  of  every  description  :  log  cabins, 
summer  houses,  fences,  gateways,  bridges,  arbors,  chairs,  etc.  Work 
erected  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  will  gladly  submit  sketches, 
plans  and  estimates.  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request.  We  also  carry  a 
complete  line  of  selected  nursery  stock,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  implements.  “  If  it’s  used  in  horticulture  we  have  it.” 

DUNNE  &  CO. 

54  WEST  30TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


B/MER-  GARDNER  -  HIMES  CO. 


“  Executed  for  Boat 
House  of  Hon.  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich,  after  design  by 
Messrs.  Stone,  Carpenter 
and  Willson,  Architects.” 


- MAKERS  OF - 

FINE  HARDWARE  and 
ARTISTIC  METAL  WORK 

We  make  a  specialty  of 
fine  hardware  for  resi¬ 
dence  work.  Architects 
and  their  clients  are  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  our  show¬ 
rooms  and  verify  for 
themselves  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  workmanship 
and  finish. 


OFFICE  and  SHOWROOMS 

159  West  29th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

FACTORY 

157-163  West  29th  Street 

NEW  YORK 
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Rose  Valley  Shops 

Moylan,  Pennsylvania 


HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding 
lands,  buildings  and  water  power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County, 

Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood  ), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Association 
by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  illustration  shows 
two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 

Examples  of  furniture  from  Rose  Valley  Shops  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapman  Decoration 
Company's  showrooms  J 4J 7  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Reading  Desk  and  Bench 
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T I  FFAN Y  STU  D IOS 

333  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  PERSIAN  RUGS 

THE  COLLECTION  EMBRACES  A  WIDE  RANGE  OE  SIZES 
AND  PROPORTIONS,  AND  IS  NOTEWORTHY  FOR  ITS 
DIVERSITY  OF  DESIGN  AND  COLOR  EFFECTS.  THESE 
RUGS  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF 
ORIENTAL  LOOM  WORK  AND  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED 
WITH  THE  INTENTION  OF  MEETING  THE  MOST  EXACTING 
DEMANDS  OF  CULTIVATED  TASTE  AND  JUDGMENT. 
THE  PRICES  ARE  MODERATE  IN  COMPARISON 
WITH  INTRINSIC  AND  ARTISTIC  VALUE 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUB¬ 
MITTED  FOR  THE  INTERIOR  DECORATING 
AND  FURNISHING  OF  RESIDENCES 


Factory  : 

NEW 

BRITAIN, 

CONN. 


BUILDERS’  HARDWARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRI  PTION 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  FROM 
ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS 

THE 

RUSSELL  &  ERWIN  MFG.  CO. 

19  NORTH  FIFTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 

LONDON 
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i  mifki 


The  above  is  a  section  in  our  salesrooms,  showing 
treatment  in  Italian  Renaissance. 


THE  DECORATION  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  demands  intelligent  study.  With  talent  of  the 
highest  merit  in  our  studios,  and  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
executing  work,  together  with  our  unlimited  stock  of  fabrics,  we 
feel  justified  in  soliciting  attention  and  investigation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  considering  the  subject  of  Interior  Decorations 
of  the  highest  order. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


ATTENTION  OF  ARCHITECTS  IS  ESPECIALLY  INVITED 


THE 
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Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti lating  Apparatus 


We  contract 
to  erect  com¬ 
plete  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouses, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construct  ion. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  by  HlTCHINGS  &.  Co 


HITCHINGS  &  CO. 


Established  1844 
Catalogues  on  Application 


233  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


ANDIRONS  OF  BEATEN  BRASS 


11%  inches  high  $12.50  delivered 

The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
--—  Shop _ 

EVER YTH1NG 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 

C  RAFT  &  SM  ITH 

1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada.,  Pa. 


Repeating-  designs,  incised, 
with  spaces  filled  in  flat  Mat 
Glaze  colors 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 
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RESIDENCE  FOR  RICHARD  V.  MATTISON,  AMBLER,  PA. 

ROOF  OF  RED  INTER-OCEAN  TILE 
MEADE  ROOFING  &  CORNICE  CO.,  Contractors 


CELADON 


ROOFING  TILE  CO. 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK,  Eastern  Office 
204  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  Western  Office 
Works  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.  and  Ottawa,  Ill. 


STRICTLY  FIREPROOF 

The  Keasbey&  Mattison  Co.’s 

MAGNESIA 
BUILDING  LUMBER 

(PATENTED) 

(MAGNESIALITH) 

Composed  of  the  natural  fibre  of  Magnesia  Silicate,  this 
novel  article  of  manufacture  is  made  by  first  felting  these 
fibres  carefully  and  systematically  by  means  of  suitable 
machinery  and  then  cementing  the  fibres  together  by  means 
of  an  artificially  made  Magnesia  Silicate,  which,  forming  a 
homogeneous  structure,  thus  unites  to  create  a  new  article  of 
commerce  suitable  for  the  most  extensive  employment  as  a 
permanent  fire-stop  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  partitions, 
roofs,  etc.,  and  as  a  preferred  backing  in  the  bulkheads  of 
vessels,  etc.,  etc. 

MAGNESIA  BUILDING  BOARDS 

AND 

MAGNESIA  PIPE  COVERINGS 

Manufactured  by 

KEASBEY  &  MATTISON 
COMPANY 

AMBLER,  PENNA. 

Correspondence  solicited 
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THE  country  around  Madrid,  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  central  part  of  Spain  is  an  im¬ 
mense  wind-swept  plateau,  elevated  some  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Vast 
plains  extend  in  all  directions,  almost  devoid 
of  dwellings,  and  even  of  vegetation,  save 
here  and  there  the  starveling  wheat  which 
barely  hides  the  barren  soil,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  few  solitary  trees  which,  scattered 
about  on  the  horizon,  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  landscape.  No  traveller  who  has  entered 
Madrid  by  daylight  can  help  being  impressed 
by  these  desolate  fields,  which  stretch  even 
to  the  city  gates.  Without  the  least  hint 
that  he  is  approaching  a  well-peopled  capital, 
he  is  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  palace, 
dome  and  spire ;  the  scene  changes  with 
magic  rapidity.  He  leaves  the  arid  plains  ; 
and  lo  !  Madrid,  on  a  low  sloping  hill, 
bursts  upon  his  view.  The  customary 
suburbs  of  the  modern  city  are  here  entirely 
lacking ;  and  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  the 
Spanish  capital  stands  unique  and  alone. 
Attractive  as  it  proves  on  nearer  acquaintance 
'with  its  wonderful  gallery,  and  scarcely  less 
celebrated  armory,  its  touch  of  royalty,  and 
its  alluring  bull-fights,  there  is  withal  an  air 


of  despondency  about  the  city.  One  soon 
wearies  of  the  glare  of  the  hot  sun-baked 
streets,  and  yearns  for  an  excursion  into  the 
world  of  woods  and  flowers,  and  to  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  refreshing  brooks. 

But  Madrid,  unlike  its  sister  capitals — 
Paris  or  Rome — boasts  of  no  Versailles  nor 
Tivoli  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  It 
was  when  we  were  in  search  of  some  such 
spots  as  these,  that  we  heard  first  of  the  once 
favorite  summer  palace  of  the  court,  with  its 
gardens  and  streams,  distant  thirty  miles  at 
the  village  of  Aranjuez.  Eager  for  the 
adventure,  but  not  with  the  most  entire  con¬ 
fidence  as  to  what  should  be  our  reward,  we 
prepared  to  leave  the  city  the  next  morning. 

The  hot  and  busy  Puerto  del  Sol  was  will¬ 
ingly  left  behind,  and  we  were  off  at  an  early 

hour,  en  route  for  the  station . Why 

mention  the  inevitable  delays  ?  It  is  a  Span¬ 
ish  railway  ;  the  phrase  must  cover  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins. 

The  day  is  a  glorious  one — a  bright  May 
freshness  in  the  air,  that  which  comes  the 
world  over  with  that  delightful  month.  In 
these  southern  countries  its  exhilirating  fresh¬ 
ness  is  to  be  doubly  appreciated,  for  here  the 
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spring  lasts  but  a  short  time,  fading  away 
quickly  into  a  dry  and  parching  summer. 
We  wind  out  leisurely  through  a  country  of 
undulating  plains,  with  scarcely  a  tree  or  a 
dwelling  in  sight.  Were  it  not  for  the  bril¬ 
liant  fields  ot  gorgeous  poppies,  that  seem  to 
crowd  out  the  impoverished  wheat,  the 
mind  might  well  grow  melancholy  at  so 
dreary  an  outlook.  Yet,  even  while  we  are 


oppressed  by  these  rambling  thoughts,  or 
wondering  whether  there  is  aught  better  in 
store  for  us  at  our  journey’s  end,  suddenly 
we  are  conscious  of  a  change,  and  we  awaken 
from  our  reverie. 

A  welcome  relief  to  the  faithless  travellers, 
there  come  to  us  as  H  eaven-sent  accompani¬ 
ments  to  the  glorious  sky  and  the  balmy  air, 
the  song  of  rejoicing  birds,  and  the  breath  of 
fragrant  woods.  We  have  passed  suddenly 
from  a  barren  parched  land  into  a  realm  of 
verdure  and  flowers.  Trees  have  appeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  we  hear  the  cooling, 
refreshing  sound  of  running  waters.  We  have 
entered  Aranjuez.  Well  may  it  be  called  an 


“oasis  of  flowers.”  They  commence  at  the 
very  station,  not  arranged  niggardly  as  in 
typical  railway  beds,  but  grouped  in  solid 
masses,  brilliant  of  color,  poppies  and  roses 
huddled  close  together,  as  if  fearing  that  by 
some  mischance  one  of  their  number  might 
be  blown  out  on  the  desolate  plain  to  die 
alone. 

Unique  Aranjuez  !  a  town  existing  appar¬ 


ently  as  an  humble  companion  to  its  gardens. 
There  is  little  at  first  to  suggest  a  village, 
yet  we  know  the  houses  must  be  somewhere 
near,  for  the  idlers  have  gathered  about  the 
station  to  greet  the  arriving  train.  The 
usual  beggar  is  here,  and  one  or  two  tumble- 
down  hacks ;  but  there  is  little  need  to  engage 
a  carriage,  for  already  the  shade  of  the 
glorious  grove  tells  us  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  very  gardens  themselves.  A  vista 
through  the  trees  reveals  the  distant  palace, 
and  we  feel,  at  once,  though  in  the  very 
heart  of  Spain,  that  foreign  influences  have  ' 
been  at  work  to  transform  Aranjuez.  Even 
the  trees  above  our  heads  are  not  the  charac- 
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teristic  Spanish  trees.  We  are  surrounded 
by  the  elms  of  an  English  park  ;  about  us  is 
an  air  of  Fontainebleau  or  Versailles  ;  and  we 
turn  eagerly  to  inquire  the  history  of  this 
verdant  spot. 

Far  back  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
wealthy  and  illustrious  order  ot  the  Santiago, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lorenzo  Suarez  de 
Figueroa,  founded  here  a  monastery.  Trees 
were  planted,  the  olive  and  the  vine  culti- 


Isabella,  the  possessions  of  the  Order  of  the 
Santiago  were  absorbed  by  the  crown,  the 
character  of  Aranjuez  was  suddenly  changed, 
and  it  became  a  royal  summer  residence,  fur¬ 
nishing  a  breathing  spot  not  too  distant  from 
the  capital,  to  which  royalty  might  retreat 
and  escape  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  city 
streets,  and  the  oppressive  ceremonials  of  the 
court.  Villas  replaced  cloisters,  and  gaily 
dressed  courtiers  and  ladies  pushed  aside  the 
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vated,  and  the  marshes  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tagus  and  Jarama  rivers  were  reclaimed 
and  made  to  yield  abundant  crops.  How 
different  its  aspect  must  then  have  been, 
without  its  groves,  without  its  palaces,  only 
the  plain  whitewashed  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
with  their  brilliantly  tiled  roofs,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  southern 
sky  ! 

When  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 


cowled  monks.  The  son  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Charles  V,  in  t  53 6  made  it  into  a 
shooting  villa,  in  which  to  while  away  a 
moment  now  and  then,  when  he  could  escape 
from  his  almost  constant  wars.  H  is  son, 
Philip  II,  on  his  several  visits  to  England, 
admiring  the  glorious  elms  of  the  northern 
island,  caused  many  of  them  to  be  carried  to 
Aranjuez  and  planted  so  as  to  surround  his 
summer  palaces,  employing  the  architect 
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Herrar,  to  construct  additional  buildings. 
Many  ot  these,  however,  were  ere  long 
destroyed  by  rire,  and  Philip  IV  swept  away 
this  part  ot  the  town,  and  commenced  to 
rebuild  it  after  the  French  styles;  but  with 
Spanish  irresolution  he  did  not  complete  his 
work,  and  it  was  left  to  be  finished  by  his 
successors. 

Great  were  the  court  gatherings  now  in 
this  favored  spot,  and  Aranjuez  was  the  scene 
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ot  many  a  tete.  According  to  the  journal 
kept  bv  Lord  Auckland,  Ambassador  to 
Charles  III,  the  court  and  ministers  drove 
in  the  principal  avenues  through  the  gardens 
every  afternoon  in  landaus,  each  drawn  by 
eight  or  ten  mules,  followed  by  tour  foot¬ 
men.  There  was  much  shooting,  hunting, 
and  many  balls,  and  trequent  exhibitions 
of  horsemanship,  called  parejas  where  the 
princes  and  young  nobles  played  the  most 
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prominent  part  in  the  presence  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  spectators.  The  horses,  to 
the  sound  of  music,  formed  in  various  fig¬ 
ures,  resembling  a  very  complicated  dance. 
So  had  the  panorama  changed  from  conven¬ 
tual  to  court  life,  and  from  monastic  to 
palatial  architecture,  until  in  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  Aranjuez  amid  customs  and 
surroundings  largely  borrowed  from  France 
— the  country  which  at  that  time  was  setting 
the  style  for  all  European  courts  to  follow. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  scene  ceased  to 
shift ;  and  in  many  of  its  features,  the  Aran¬ 
juez  of  to-day  is  the  Aranjuez  of  a  century 
ago  ;  save  that  the  court  has  fled,  the  fickle 
taste  of  Spanish  Royalty  now  preferring  La 
Granja  as  its  place  of  ease.  So  it  is  likely  to 
remain  for  the  present,  since  the  Spanish  Ex¬ 
chequer  is  now  too  depleted  to  allow  of  any 
large  amounts  being  expended  in  altering  it. 
Interesting  as  its  history  is,  let  us  not  delve 
too  deeply  into  past  records  on  this  glorious 
day.  We  have  come  to  see  the  gardens. 
Nature  is  alive  about  us,  the  birds  are  thick 
in  the  tree  tops,  calling  to  us  to  come  and 
search  for  more  satisfying  treasures  than  the 
doings  of  bygone  kings  and  queens.  Before 
us  stretches  the  great  grove  of  splendid  elms, 
arranged  regularly,  but  with  foilage  so  mas¬ 
sive  and  beautiful  that  we  readily  overlook 
the  checker-board  planting.  Let  us  follow 


one  of  these  parallel  avenues.  No  one  for¬ 
bids  ;  the  place  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  a  large  public  common.  Here 
and  there  a  donkey — a  remnant,  doubtless, 
of  the  famous  herds  which  were  once  raised 
here,  grazes  about  at  will,  almost  the  only 
sign  of  animal  life.  Each  vista  seems  to  lead 
the  eye  to  the  palace,  whose  extensive  faqade 
and  curiously  placed  domes  at  the  meeting 
of  the  wings  with  the  central  portion,  attracts 
our  attention. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  woods  a  large  oval 
grass  parterre  opens  out  before  the  palace. 
About  its  border  are  placed  great  garden  seats 
of  a  rich  yellow  stone.  These,  some  eight 
in  number,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  length, 
are  splendid  in  design,  with  high  paneled 
backs,  the  central  panel  rising  slightly  in 
contour  and  supporting  a  well  carved  basket 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  Conforming  to  the 
shape  of  the  parterre  which  they  surround, 
we  find  the  benches  gently  curved  in  plan. 

They  furnish  pleasant  places  in  which  to  rest 
a  moment  and  take  in  the  charming  situation 
of  the  palace  before  us,  as  it  lies  banked  with 
deep  woods  on  every  side. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  facade  of  the 
building,  however;  the  monotonous  lines 
and  closed  blinds  seem  especially  dull  on  this 
bright  day,  but  entering,  we  find  within  some 
interesting  rooms.  Splendidly  represented 
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is  Bosch,  a  painter  of  the  beginning  ot  the 
sixteenth  century,  almost  unknown  out  ot 
Spain,  whose  fantastic  and  allegorical  subjects 
in  the  style  of  Brueghel  were  much  praised 
by  the  authorities  ot  his  time.  The  cabinet 
is  a  treat  for  china  fanciers,  and  is  tilled 
with  the  finest  known  specimens  ot  Buen 
Retiro  porcelain.  The  walls  ot  the  room 
are  entirely  covered  with  large  plaques, 
representing  high  relief  groups  ot  Japanese 
figures,  beautifully  painted  and  modeled. 
The  looking-glasses  made  at  La  Granja,  add 
to  the  effect,  the  frames  being  composed  ot 
fruits  and  flowers  carved  in  wood.  This 
room  was  painted  and  modeled  by  Joseph 
Gricci,  of  Naples,  one  of  the  artists  brought 
tram  Italy  by  Charles  III,  when  he  estab¬ 
lished  at  Madrid  in  1759,  the  fabric  of  Buen 
Retiro,  which  had  existed  previously  at  the 
Neapolitan  Palace  ot  Capo  di  Monte.  Phis 
porcelain  is  marked  with  the  fleur-de-lis  in 
colors  of  gold.  The  mirrors  and  the  inlaid 
woodwork  throughout  the  entire  palace  are 
especially  fine. 

As  we  pass  the  windows  we  catch  lovely 
glimpses  ot  the  parterre  below,  and  behind 
the  palace  we  see  shady  avenues  of  oriental 
plane-trees  and  boiling  cascades.  The  elms 


seems  to  thrive  wonderfully  under  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
some  are  of  enormous  proportions.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  their  branches  all  the 
nightingales  of  Spain  collect,  and  well  they 
might,  for  nowhere  in  that  country  could 
they  find  a  more  lovely  singing  gallery.  To 
reach  these  gardens  we  must  pass  along  be¬ 
neath  the  small  acacia-trees,  which  line  the 
road  at  the  side  of  the  palace — between  the 
long  arcaded  buildings,  the  abode  ot  the 
officers  of  the  estate — and  the  garden  walls. 
The  rear  portion  ot  the  palace  is  of  wholly 
different  style,  the  sloping  slate  roofs  with 
their  double  tiers  ot  dormers  showing  the 
Dutch  influence  introduced  into  Aranjuez 
upon  the  return  ot  Marquis  Grimaldi  from 
his  Kmbassy  to  The  Hague. 

We  now  seem  to  be  standing  at  the  focal 
point  of  this  royal  village.  Wide,  shady 
avenues  lead  away  in  all  directions,  while 
near  by  we  see  the  Convent  Church  of  San 
Antonio,  with  its  lanterned  domes  and 
covered  arcades  flanked  with  bushy  acacias, 
which  seem  determined  to  look  their  best 
that  they  may  not  wholly  give  up  their 
native  town  to  the  invasion  ot  foreign  trees. 
Between  the  arches  and  toward  the  ends  ot 
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the  avenues,  we  see  the  surrounding  low 
hills  whose  barren  slopes  add  emphasis  to 
the  verdure  of  Aranjuez.  Fantastic  foun¬ 
tains  in  the  parterre  behind  the  palace,  indi¬ 
cate  that  water  is  not  a  scarcity  here.  I  n 
tact,  beyond  the  parterre  we  see  the  winding 
river  Tagus,  and  across  a  small  suspension 
bridge,  tastefully  flanked  with  figure-capped 
pedestals  and  stone  vases,  is  situated  the  one 
sign  of  commercial  industry  in  the  village — 
a  substantial  and  very  respectable  looking 
flour-mill.  Evidently  the  water  power  is 
put  partly  to  industrial  uses,  and  is  not 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  ornamental  function 
of  supplying  the  fountains. 

But  standing  here  before  the  entrance  to 
the  palace  garden,  the  delicious  odor  of  the 
flowers  comes  to  us  ;  the  gates  are  open,  we 
are  tempted  to  explore  further,  and  we  enter, 
passing  the  gay  fountain  with  its  commemor¬ 
ative  columns  on  either  side.  Much  as  we 
have  seen  of  delights,  one  little  dreams  of  the 
treat  that  here  greets  the  eye.  Roses  every¬ 
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where,  roses  of  all  kinds  and  varieties,  grow¬ 
ing  high  on  a  single  stem,  to  burst  out  in  a 
clustered  mass  at  the  top,  or  clambering  over 
the  walls  a  solid  mass  of  bloom, — roses  of 
a  size  to  challenge  measurement,  for  rarely 
does  one  see  such  splendid  blooms. 

From  an  L-shaped  wing  of  the  palace, 
which  serves  as  a  barrier  from  the  public  road, 
along  which  we  have  approached  the  garden, 
a  high  wall  extends  for  some  distance.  It 
is  effectively  treated,  in  brick  with  stone 
trimmings,  and  adorned  with  niches,  contain¬ 
ing  stone  seats.  These  niches  alternate  with 
smaller  high-up  recesses,  in  which  busts  have 
been  placed.  Surmounting  the  wall  is  an  iron 
railing,  forming  a  protection  to  the  prome¬ 
nade,  which  leads  from  the  second  story  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace.  Over  wall  and  railing 
climbs  a  white  rambler  rose,  its  heavilv  laden 
sprays  hanging  far  out  over  the  garden  paths, 
or  crawling  in  behind  some  bust  to  form  a 
delightful  background  of  green  and  white 
against  the  deep  rich  red  of  the  brick. 
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The  flower-beds  are  laid  out  formally, 
with  small  box-wood  edgings,  and,  here  and 
there,  a  corner  box-tree  or  a  fountain  of  a 
single  jet  in  a  center.  Toward  the  north, 
one  looks  from  the  iron-railed  wall  directly 
down  the  river,  which  here  takes  a  sharp 
turn  and  flows  rapidly  over  a  low  weir  and 
away  amidst  grassy  islands.  Above  the 
weir,  a  flume  carries  a  small  stream,  which, 
passing  beneath  the  garden  bridges,  flows 


is  in  more  northerly  climes,  but  that  they 
have  thrived  much  better  than  such  exiled 
palms  is  shown  by  their  healthy  appearance 
after  so  many  years. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  pleasant  walk  than  along  this  Salon 
de  los  Reyes  Catolicos.  Here  from  benches 
placed  between  the  trees  are  afforded,  on  one 
hand,  views  up  and  down  the  wooded  river- 
bank  and  away  to  the  hills,  while  on  the 


COURT  OF  “  THE  LABORER’S  HOUSE  ” 

swiftly,  boiling  along  beneath  the  palace 
windows,  coursing  through  the  woods  and 
amongst  the  tall  elms  to  rejoin  the  main 
river  below  the  gardens.  To  this  cool  and 
shady  part  of  the  palace  grounds  is  given 
the  name  of  El  Jar  din  de  la  Is  la,  or  the  Island 
Garden.  Crossing  the  moat  by  one  of  the 
bridges,  gay  with  its  groups  of  statuary,  we 
stand  on  this  wooded  island.  Beyond  the 
fountain  we  look  down  a  splendid  avenue  of 
plane-trees.  These  giants  imported  originally 
from  France  are  looked  upon  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  the  same  curiosity  as  a  palm-tree 
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other  side,  inviting  paths  lead  off  into  the 
cool  depths  of  the  grove.  The  hedges  here 
have  grown  wild,  and  visitors  are  few,  so  that 
we  wander  with  careless  pleasure  up  and 
down  the  various  walks  amidst  a  mass  of 
vines  and  bushes,  the  shrubbery,  however, 
being  kept  within  bounds  by  bordering  beds. 
How  shady  and  peaceful  it  all  is  !  Now  and 
then  a  statue  or  some  old  fountain,  marks 
the  meeting  of  principal  paths,  fountains 
differing  in  design,  moss  covered,  cool  and 
dripping,  each  junction  of  ways  furnishing 
four  equally  pleasing  paths  to  be  followed 
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out  and  explored,  each  certain  to  reveal 
another  lovely  spot  on  which  to  pause  and 
while  away  a  moment  alone  with  the  trees  and 
the  shrubbery  to  the  soothing  accompaniment 
of  the  birds  and  the  distant  waters. 

The  reputed  neglect  of  this  Isla  is  one  of 
its  chief  charms,  rather  than  a  cause  for  con¬ 
cern  and  discouragement,  as  the  guide-books 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  the  charm  that 
comes  after  man  has  done  his  work  and  de¬ 
parted,  when  nature  steps  in  again  to  reclaim 
her  own,  the  same  charm  that  is  found  to-day 
in  the  Villa  d’Este,  and  the  other  apparently 
abandoned  Italian  gardens.  What  better 
could  be  done  here  than  to  leave  this  shrubbery 
to  follow  its  own  course,  with  now  and  then 
a  judicious  trimming,  lest  it  become  a  mere 
tangled  thicket?  The  paths  are  well  cared 
for,  and  formed  of  large  pebbles,  bounded 
by  flat  oblong  blocks  of  stone,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  always  remaining  free  from  mud 
in  situations  where  at  the  driest  season  of  the 
year,  moisture  must  necessarily  collect. 


Leaving  at  last  this  quiet  spot  and  retrac¬ 
ing  our  steps  through  the  rose  garden,  we 
are  again  in  the  open  parterre  with  its  foun¬ 
tains  and  converging  avenues.  That  we  are 
in  royal  domains  is  indicated  by  the  names  of 
the  roads  —  Calle  de  las  Infantas  —  Calle 
del  Principe — Calle  de  la  Reina.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  latter  along  its  shady  paths  for 
some  distance  we  reach  La  Casa  del  Labra¬ 
dor  or  the  Labourers’  Cottage,  the  Petit 
Trianon  of  Aranjuez,  again  reminding  us  of 
the  French  ideas  developed  at  Versailles,  and 
here  imitated  by  the  Spanish  Court.  Phis 
royal  plaything  of  the  light  Monarch  Charles 
IV  is  situated  in  a  portion  of  the  vast  estate, 
separated  from  the  palace  gardens  by  the 
winding  river,  and  known  as  the  Jardin  del 
Principe ,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Prince.  It  is 
far  more  interesting — architecturally  than  the 
more  extensive  palace.  It  is  richly  fitted  up 
with  marble,  tapestries,  china,  and  platina- 
inlaid  walls  and  doors. 

The  immediate  grounds  are  laid  out  as  a 
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Jar  din  Ingles ,  but,  by  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  these  gardens  is  reached  from 
the  first  gate,  on  the  Calle  de  la  Reina ,  near 
the  suspension  bridge.  Straightway  before 
us  stretches  a  splendid  avenue,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  lined  on  either  side  with 
foot-paths,  and  shaded  by  four  rows  of  huge 
plane-trees.  Permission  from  the  guardian, 
which  is  granted  for  the  asking,  seems  all  that 
is  necessary  to  allow  us  a  full  view  of  these 
splendid  gardens.  Our  attention  is  called  to 
a  group  of  men  stretched  at  full  length  on 


But  what  is  to  be  our  reward  at  the  end  of 
this  pleasant  walk?  That  bright  patch  of 
sunshine  at  its  extremity  must  bring  forth 
some  new  pleasure,  so  we  hurry  along  and 
are  rejoiced  to  find  another  garden  filled 
with  roses,  its  name,  La  F  lor  era,  indi¬ 
cating  fully  its  nature.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  our  feelings,  as  we  suddenly  burst 
from  the  cooling  shade  of  the  trees  upon  the 
small  open  and  lovelv  flower-garden.  It  is 
a  little  gem,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  single 
stick  trellis,  a  series  of  arches  completely 
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the  grass,  just  outside  the  gates,  some  asleep, 
some  idly  talking  or  smoking  :  “another  lot 
of  idlers,”  we  say  ;  but  when  an  hour  later  we 
recognize  these  same  men  working  among 
the  flowers,  or  gathering  the  luscious  straw¬ 
berries  now  at  their  best,  we  realize  that  these 
“idlers”  are  the  gardeners.  The  midday  heat 
is  so  great  throughout  Spain  as  to  cause  a  gen¬ 
eral  cessation  of  outdoor  labor  about  noon, 
and  we  find  that  to  our  sleeping  friends  we 
are  forced  to  give  the  credit  for  the  neatness 
of  the  garden  paths,  the  flower-beds,  walks 
and  vegetable  patches. 
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enclosing  the  square.  Clambering  over  the 
arches  is  a  mass  of  tiny  white  roses,  now  in 
the  height  of  their  bloom.  Box  hedges, 
trimmed  low,  border  the  beds,  where  sweet 
william,  phlox  and  other  brilliant  flowers 
exhale  delicious  odors.  The  center-piece  to 
this  feast  for  the  eye  is  a  small  oval  pool, 
from  which  rises  on  the  rocks  a  basket,  filled 
with  trailing  vines  and  brilliant  geraniums. 

At  each  corner  of  the  trellised  enclosure 
facing  the  pool  is  a  square  gardener’s  house, 
roughcast  in  yellow  plaster,  covered  with 
green  latticing,  over  which  more  roses 
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climb,  even  to  the  roof  line.  On  the  main 
axis  of  the  avenue,  and  directly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  square  garden,  is  a  somewhat 
larger  house  of  the  same  construction.  Save 
for  the  window  spaces,  its  walls  are  a  mass  of 
wistaria,  whose  delicate  lavender  clusters 
hang  luxuriantly  from  under  the  cornice. 
No  doubt  this  house  served  as  a  small 
casino,  a  retreat  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
a  sudden  shower  for  the  royal  wanderers 
among  the  flowers.  Before  its  door  is  a 
small  paved  fore-court,  lying  one  step  below 
the  level  of  the  garden,  surrounded  shoulder 
high  by  hedges  and  entered  through  wooden 
gates. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  part  of  this 
lay-out  is  found  just  behind  the  casino. 
H  ere  we  have  again  reached  the  river  in  our 
wandering.  A  small  embarking  place  leads 
up  from  the  shore ;  and  on  both  sides  of 
it,  reached  by  a  few  broad  steps,  are  low 
coped  terraces.  These  are  paved  with  large 
flagstones,  the  wall  toward  the  river  rising 
waist  high,  of  brick,  battlemented  in  stone, 
while  two  octagonal  stone  pavilions,  dainty 
in  design,  afford  vantage  ground  for  views  up 


and  down  the  winding  stream.  Toward  the 
garden  the  terrace  walls  are  banked  with  a 
perfect  sea  of  rose  bushes.  Beyond,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  one  enjoys  the  view  of  a 
sunken  garden,  we  glance  from  our  slightly 
elevated  terrace,  through  the  trellised  arches, 
upon  the  brilliant  flower-bed.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  green  of  the  woods,  the  garden  a 
sunny  blaze  of  color  in  the  foreground,  the 
ripple  of  the  river  below  us,  together  with 
the  glory  of  the  May  day,  combine  to  make 
a  perfect  not-to-be-forgotten  picture. 

Up  the  stream  stretch  long  winding 
avenues,  cutting  through  the  woods, — ave¬ 
nues  that  lead  in  and  out,  now  bordering;  on 
the  river  bank,  now  piercing  far  back  into  the 
heart  of  what  seems  to  be  a  boundless  wooded 
park.  Here,  too,  are  attractive  statues,  well 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  vista  ;  and  each 
succeeding  turn  reveals  moss-covered  foun¬ 
tains,  deep  in  the  enclosure  of  the  woods, 
which  reflect  in  their  dark  bosoms  the  green 
foliage  overhead.  Here  reigns  a  solitude 
emphasized  by  the  life  and  gaiety  which  we 
have  so  recently  seen  amongst  the  flowers. 
Wandering  thus  pleasantly  about,  finding 
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always  something  unexpected  and  refreshing 
in  the  quiet  glades,  we  finally  emerge  from 
the  woods  to  meet  again  the  busier  life  in 
the  garden,  where  the  laborers  pause  in 
their  work  to  eye  the  passing  strangers. 
The  day  is  drawing  to  a  close,  yet  we  feel 
as  if  we  were  but  getting  acquainted  with 
Aranjuez,  and  we  long  to  explore  further 
and  learn  more  of  the  charms  of  this  rarely 
visited  land. 

The  question  will  recur  — why  is  this  at¬ 
tractive  garden  spot  so  little  known?  Why, 
in  these  davs  when  the  interest  in  gardens 
has  so  greatly  revived,  and  so  many  books 
are  being  written  on  the  subject,  do  we  read 
so  little  of  the  attractions  of  Aranjuez? 
These  questions  arose  in  our  minds  as  we 
walked  reluctantly  to  the  station,  and  puzzled 
our  brains  as  the  train  bore  us  slowly  back 
over  the  plains  to  Madrid,  and  we  left 
behind  all  but  the  memories  of  that  ideal 
May  day. 

Perhaps  there  are  several  answers.  In  the 
first  place,  Central  Spain  is  as  vet  far  removed 
from  the  beaten  track  of  European  travel. 
Its  railways  are  anything  but  convenient, 
and  especially  so  should  one  depart  from 
the  chief  lines.  Again,  the  guide-books, 
as  a  rule,  are  enough  to  chill  the  marrow 


in  the  strongest  bones.  If  taken  alone, 
they  would  seem  to  make  the  trip  to 
Aranjuez  scarcely  worth  the  while.  They 
speak  of  gardens  in  great  neglect  and 
weedy  ;  fountains  dried  up  and  unswept 
paths  strewn  with  leaves;  the  general  air  of 
the  place  deserted  and  forlorn.  One  grows 
rather  suspicious,  however,  as  to  whether 
the  authors  ever  actually  investigated  for 
themselves,  for  the  accounts  in  two  guide¬ 
books  are  almost  identical,  word  for  word. 
Both  conclude  in  the  following  pathetic 
manner:  “And  well  may  we  exclaim  with 
Schiller,  —  Die  schonen  Dage  in  Aranjuez 
sind  nun  zu  Ende.  From  a  historical  point 
of  view,  no  doubt  this  is  true;  but  after 
days  on  the  arid  wastes  and  barren  plains 
of  the  surrounding  country,  it  comes  as 
a  relief  to  the  traveller,  to  find  again  the 
green  trees,  to  breathe  the  cool  air  from 
the  woods,  and  to  listen  to  the  splash  of 
the  turbulent  waters.  Could  Schiller  but 
have  been  there  on  such  a  day  as  we  had, 
could  he  have  wandered  as  we  did,  along  the 
shaded  paths,  among  the  fragrant  flowers, 
surely  then  he  would  have  written — “  that 
glorious  days  in  Aranjuez  still  exist  for 
those  who  love  nature  in  one  of  her  most 
attractive  forms — the  garden.” 
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Designed  by  Charles  Barton  Keen  and  Frank  E.  Mead ,  Associated  Architects. 


NOT  that  the  plan  of  this  house  contains 
any  features  peculiarly  identified  with 
the  profession  of  its  owner;  it  provides  a 
home  merely,  but  charming  in  its  surround¬ 
ings  and  having  amplest  comforts  within. 
It  is  now  being  built  for  Mr.  Chauncey 
Olcott  at  Saratoga.  The  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  design  calls  forth  a  scrutiny  which,  were 
we  permitted,  we  should  like  to  follow  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  course  of  construction  and 
alter  development,  for  this  is  a  house  whose 
effect,  as  the  architects’  sketches  show,  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  maturity  of  its 
environment.  Though  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  in  an  outlook  upon  Hil¬ 


ton  Park  at  the  front,  and  an  extended  view 
of  descending  hillsides  at  the  rear,  is  to  be 
found  a  pleasant  openness  closely  rivalling  a 
rural  site. 

Two  wings  of  the  house  project  upon  the 
front,  but  they  are  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  interior.  It  is  on  the 
side  facing  the  rear  of  the  property  and 
overlooking  the  garden,  that  the  living-room 
and  family  dining-room,  are  placed.  The 
functions  of  the  latter  are  extended  by 
an  “outside  breakfast-room,’’  virtually  a 
covered  porch  (see  the  plan  page  544). 
1’he  garden  itself  responds  happily  to  the 
symmetry  of  the  house,  the  principal  walks 
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coincidingwith  important  axes  of  the  architec¬ 
ture.  Thus  the  structure  and  its  setting  are 
firmly  hound  together  and  well  proportioned 
to  the  area  of  a  lot  170  by  500  feet.  The 
balancing  of  the  design  is  continued  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  rear  by  a  stable  and  its  yard  in  one  corner 
of  the  property  and  a  hand-ball  court  in  the 


contract.  In  like  manner  are  arbors  and 
trellises  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the 
structure  and  not  mere  adjuncts,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  is  precarious,  while  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
A  slight  peculiarity  of  construction  is  to  be 
found  in  a  cross-section  of  the  walls.  This 
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other.  Between  the  two,  runs  a  low  arbor 
slightly  screening  a  view  across  a  secluded 
area  of  strawberry  beds  and  small  fruits. 

So  vital  in  the  final  effect  of  the  home  are 
window-gardens  trailing  their  bloom  before 
the  walls,  that  boxes  to  hold  the  plants  before 
principal  windows  are  shown  on  the  drawings, 
and  they  have  been  included  in  the  general 


shows  the  wood  framework  to  be  completely 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  four  inches  in 
thickness,  giving  added  warmth  to  the  house 
and  providing  a  foundation  for  the  exterior 
roughcast.  A  space  two  inches  wide  is  left 
between  the  wood  and  brick,  the  two  materials 
being  tied  together  at  frequent  intervals  by 
iron  anchors.  The  roof  will  be  of  shingle. 
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“  W  Y  C  K  ” 

AN  OLD  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  AT  GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA 


MANY  of  Germantown’s 
historic  houses  have 
been  rudely  marred  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  city  on 
that  venerable  suburb.  One, 
atleast,  remains  unspoiled  and 
even  untouched,  standing  to¬ 
day  as  quietly  dignified  and 
invitingly  beautiful  as  before 
the  electric  car  clanged  its 
boisterous  way  over  a  Belgian 
blocked  street,  or  modern 
Gothic  churches,  suburban 
office-buildings  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses  craned  their 
ambitious  necks  to  peer  over 
its  high  palings  at  the  cool 
shade,  the  blossoming  garden 
and  spotless  white  walls  of 


THE  HOUSE  FROM  THE  STREET 


their  older  and  statelier 
neighbor.  It  is  indeed  an 
attractive  spot,  even  for  Ger¬ 
mantown,  and  the  casual  visi¬ 
tor  can  scarcely  pass  without 
longing  to  enjoy,  if  only  for  a 
little  while,  its  quiet  dignity 
and  quaint  simplicity. 

The  courage  of  conviction 
must  certainly  have  belonged 
to  the  founder  of  “  Wyck” 
to  support  him  in  the  resolve 
to  leave  the  ancestral  estate 
in  Wales  and  link  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  William  Penn 
on  the  new  continent  of 
America.  That  he  preserved 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  or  love  for 
the  former  home  is  shown  in 


WYCK,  THE  SEAT  OF  RICHARD  HAINES,  ESQ., 

Copied  by  Margaretha  Morris  from  ‘  ‘  Brittannia  Illustrata,  or  Views  in  perspective  of  the  Seats  of  the 

Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain 
(F rom  an  OKI  Drawing  found  at  Wyck  "  in  Germantown) 
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his  adherence  to  its  name.  “  Wyck  ”  is 
Welsh  for  “  white  ” — and  nothing  could  be 
truer  to  its  name  than  the  snowy  walls  of  the 
old  house  to-day. 

Should  one  pass  through  the  gate,  whose 
easy  opening  belies  the  rather  forbidding  air 
of  a  tall  fence,  he  finds  himself  upon  the 
broad,  brick  walk  of  the  entrance  front. 
It  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it 
is  the  end  of  the 
house  which  is 
toward  the  street. 

The  click  of  the 
gate  behind  one 
seems  to  trans¬ 
form  the  bustle 
and  noise  and 
hurry  of  the  street 
into  peace  and 
quiet  and  calm. 

Inviting  as  the 


surroundings  appear,  let  us  first  make  our 
introductory  bow  to  the  house  itself,  hoping 
to  obtain  afterward  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  garden.  Pausing  a  moment  before  the 
entrance,  our  architectural  instincts  prompt 
us  to  step  back  a  moment  for  a  critical  survey 
of  the  low  elevation  before  us.  Long,  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  predominate;  the  two  stories 

of  windows  are 


p  r  o  - 
their 


PLAN  OF  THE  ALTERATIONS  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Executed  b\'  William  Strickland ,  Architect, 
and  found  among  the  papers  at  “  Wyck" 


beautifully 
portioned, 
tiny,  heavily 
muntined  panes, 
forming  the  only 
verticals,  stopped 
by  the  cool,  deep 
shadow  of  a  heavy 
cornice.  Who 
can  say  how  much 
those  long  hori¬ 
zontals  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  feel- 
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ing  of  rest  and  content  which  is  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  place?  No  busy,  daz¬ 
zling  pattern  of  Flemish  bond  brickwork 
awakens  our  curiosity,  nor  even  the  chaste 
beauty  ot  Chestnut  Hill  stone  reminds 
us  of  contemporaries  in  the  neighborhood. 
“Wyck”  is  quite  individual  in  its  white¬ 
washed  stucco,  which  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  been  intended  as  an  immaculate  and 
effective  background  for  the  mass  of  honey¬ 
suckle  and  roses  which  have  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation  extended  by  a  lattice  which 
covers  the  entire  front.  So  carefully  is  this 
support  for  the  vines  arranged  that  the  effect 
is  almost  that  of  a  broad  jointing,  and  would 
of  itself  alone  prove  no  mean  decoration. 
Wyck  is  so  charmingly  consistent  that  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  a  quaint  entrance 
door  of  the  “Dutch”  pattern — two-faced, 
paneled  without,  and  covered  with  matched 
boards  within,  adorned  with  knocker  and 
knob  of  gleaming  brass;  the  latter  coming 


curiously  through  the  panel,  since  the  stile 
is  insufficient  to  hold  the  ponderous  lock 
within. 

Wyck  tells  its  own  story  in  the  plan.  The 
original  house,  begun  about  1690,  is  now 
the  rear,  its  age  being  clearly  in  evidence 
without  and  attested  within  by  a  brick  floor 
in  the  old  dining-room,  primitive  lamps  tor 
the  burning  of  whale-oil,  and  locks,  knobs 
and  hinges  of  patterns  rude  and  long  since 
obsolete.  The  portion  which  now  adjoins 
the  street  was  added  later;  but  at  that 
time  there  was  no  intruding  highway,  the 
road  passing  far  to  the  rear  of  what  is 
now  the  kitchen  end.  Curiously  enough,  a 
broad  opening  was  left  between  the  old  and 
new  portions,  which  cut  the  house  in  two  on 
the  first  floor  and  served  as  a  carriage  drive¬ 
way.  Still  later,  the  Main  Street,  now 
Germantown  Avenue,  having  changed  its 
direction  and  encroached  upon  the  seclusion 
of  Wyck,  in  1824  its  owner  removed  the 
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windows  from  both  stories  on  the  street  end 
of  the  house,  added  a  fireplace  in  the  center 
and  presented  to  the  aggressive  approach  of 
the  growing  city  nothing  but  a  blank  wall. 
This  piece  of  work  was  executed  by  no  less 
an  architect  than  William  Strickland.'  T  he 
consistency  with  which  this  shutting  out  of 
all  that  is  offensively  new  and  modern  has 
been  accomplished  gives  to  this  lovely  old 
place  one  of  its  chief  charms. 

The  front  entrance  admits  one  to  a  tiny 
stair  hall,  in  the  center  of  which  is  found  a 
curious  and  perhaps  unique  set  of  four  doors. 
These  are  so  pivoted  at  top  and  bottom  as 
to  serve  for  the  parlor  and  living  hall,  as 


1  A  notable  figure  among  Philadelphia’s  early  generation  of  architects. 
Born  in  that  city  in  1787,  he  studied  under  the  architect  Benjamin 
Latrobe,  and  designed  many  prominent  buildings  in  his  native  city,  such 
as  the  old  Masonic  Hall,  the  Mint,  the  Exchange,  the  Naval 
Asylum,  numerous  banks  and  other  public  institutions.  He  died  in 
1 854.,  while  engaged  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the  State; 
House  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 


arranged  in  the  photograph,  or  to  fit  equally 
well  when  closed  across  the  hall  to  screen 
the  stairs  and  form  the  vestibule.  On  the 
right  we  enter  the  parlor,  which,  faithful  to 
local  custom,  seems  comparatively  but  little 
used, — the  sunny  freshness  of  the  living 
hall  being  far  preferable.  The  walls  are 
colored  a  very  pale  green,  the  woodwork,  as 
elsewhere,  white.  The  finish  is  of  the  sim¬ 
plest,  although  the  window  heads  and 
jambs  are  of  wood  and  paneled.  Venetian 
blinds  with  their  green  slats  help  to  give 
character  to  the  windows.  The  old  open 
fireplace  has  given  way  to  a  modern 
register;  but  the  marble  chimney-piece, 
surmounted  by  a  gilt  framed  mirror,  still 
remains.  Expensively  inlaid  tables  and 
curious  pieces  of  furniture  of  various 
kinds  speak  of  discriminating  taste  and 
appreciation. 

To  the  left  of  the  stair  hall  and  opposite 
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the  parlor,  is  the  curious  space  originally  left 
open  for  a  driveway.  This  has  been  enclosed 
to  form  a  part  of  the  house,  and  is  now  the 
living  hall,  retaining  the  expression  of  its 
original  purpose  in  the  great  casement  win¬ 
dows  extending  to  the  floor,  both  front  and 
back.  Through  these  casements  a  lovely 
vista  is  formed  from  the  entrance  front — 


one  sees  both  garden  and  lawn.  The  open 
fireplace  still  remains.  It  is  remarkable  in 
having  been  the  first  in  the  locality  to  burn 
anthracite  coal  in  its  grate,  and  thus  earned 
for  its  owner  the  curious  reputation  of 
burning  “  black  stones.”  The  plaster 
niche  above  is  curious  and  unusual,  form¬ 
ing  a  simple  yet  effective  part  of  the 


A  PLAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS  OF  “  WYCK  ” 

Expressly  measured  and  drawn  for  House  and  Garden 


th  rough  the  house,  past  the  shade  of  the 
grape  arbor,  up  the  broad  central  path  of 
the  garden,  to  lose  itself  in  a  wealth  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  blooming  roses  and  rich 
green  shrubbery. 

Next  to  the  living  hall  and  likewise  ex¬ 
tending  the  full  width  of  the  house  is  the 
dining-room,  from  the  windows  of  which 


chimney-piece.  Two  wide  cupboards,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  with  glass 
doors  divided  by  wood  muntins,  complete 
a  good  and  pleasing  treatment  for  this  side 
of  the  room.  Broad  windows  carried  to 
the  ceiling  with  deep  wood  jambs  and 
low  sills,  with  a  mirror  between,  form 
the  design  of  another  side.  This  room 
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A  BED  ROOM 


WYCK 


THE  PARLOR 


WYCK 


Rouse  Garden 


THE  STAIR  HALL,  and  the  Doors  serving  in  turn  the  Hall  itself 
and  the  Rooms  on  each  side 


contains  a  number  of  chairs  of  various 
Colonial  patterns. 


On  the  second  floor  and  over  the  parlor 
is  the  principal  chamber,  which  seems  the 
quaintest  and  most  characteristic  of  all  the 
rooms.  Beside  the  riot  of  effeminate  architec¬ 
ture,  luxurious  upholstery,  heavy  draperies, 
profusion  of  rugs  and  needless  ornaments, 
with  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  rich 
and  heavy  coloring  characteristic  of  a  modern 
chamber,  this  one  is  so  quaintly  simple  as  to 
seem  almost  Puritan.  It  is  quite  guiltless  of 
any  architecture,  in  the  modern  acceptance  of 
the  term.  '1'here  is  the  least  possible  wood¬ 
work  and  no  wainscot,  a  narrow  baseboard 
and  a  small  wood  sill  being  all,  except  the 
door  and  its  narrow  trim.  The  deep  jambs 
of  the  windows  are  of  plaster.  The  chim¬ 
ney-piece  is  little  more  than  a  border  of 
paneled  marble  surrounding  what  at  one 
time  was  a  generous  fireplace.  Inside  the 
windows  hangs  a  tiny  valence  cut  in  quaint, 
old-fashioned  scallops;  and  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  like  a  rare  gem  in  the  plainest  of 
settings,  hangs  a  fine  old  portrait,  whose  rich, 
dark  tones  and  frame  of  greenish  gold  are 
doubly  accented  by  the  surrounding  white¬ 
ness.  On  the  floor,  a  plain  matting  forms  a 
background  for  an  occasional  rug  of  dark 
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color.  In  a  room  of  this  kind,  of  course,  the 
furniture  could  be  nothing  but  mahogany. 
A  great  “four-poster”  bed  built  to  the 
ceiling,  chairs  of  dignified  and  refined  design, 
a  washstand  supported  by  four  perfect  min¬ 
iature  columns  and  a  massive  old  sofa,  are 
all  of  the  kind  to 
delight  an  artist 
and  to  awaken  the 
envy  of  a  collector 
of  antiques. 

In  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the 
house,  the  garden 
is  of  the  geometric 
style,  which  had  its 
prototype  in  the 
English  homes  of 
the  early  Colonial 
settlers.  The  cen¬ 
tral  path,  six  feet  in 
width,  is  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the 
short  axis  of  the  re¬ 
ception  hall.  An 
elliptical  bed,  filled 
with  tall  roses, 
marks  the  center, 
and  the  vista  is 
terminated  furthest 
from  the  house  by 
a  latticed  shelter. 

Smaller  paths,  all 
of  red  gravel,  inter¬ 
sect  at  right  angles, 
forming  rectangular  beds  edged  with  tiny  bor¬ 
ders  of  box.  Old-fashioned  flowers,  phlox, 
marigolds,  fuchsias  and  nasturtiums  are  the 
favorites,  and  there  are  roses  in  profusion,  of 
which  a  Prairie  Climber  is  the  rarest. 

Here  and  there  are  placed  taller  growths, 
like  sentinels  guarding  their  more  delicate 
comrades  below.  A  wonderful  box  bush, 
eight  feet  in  height  and  ten  in  spread,  with 
branches  as  thick  as  one’s  arm  and  curiously 
gnarled  and  twisted  is  a  striking  feature.  A 
magnolia  tree — a  mass  of  purple  and  white  in 
early  spring  and  wonderfully  decorative  all 
summer,  with  its  heavy,  dark-green  foliage 
against  the  white  background  of  the  house,  is 
conspicuously  beautiful,  and  likewise  in  their 
seasons  are  a  trumpet  creeper  and  a  wistaria. 
I  he  long  arbor  against  the  garden  side  of  the 


house,  with  its  covering  of  grape-vines,  is  no 
small  factor  in  adding  to  the  general  charm. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  is  laid 
out  to  be  evident  at  a  glance,  after  the  manner 
of  a  floor  mosaic,  or  a  rug.  Ear  from  it! 
Nature  and  Art  have  combined  to  make  a 

result  far  lovelier. 
High  shrubbery 
conceals  bed  from 
bed,  and  at  first  one 
obtains  but  little 
idea  of  size  and 
design,  realizing 
only  alluring  vistas 
of  shade  and  sun¬ 
light  and  color. 

A  knowledge  of 
the  age  and  envi¬ 
ronment  of  so  nota- 
blea  housesuggests 
the  probability  of 
interesting  histori¬ 
cal  association.  It 
is  true  that  somber 
stains  on  the  floors 
bear  mute  witness 
to  the  service  of 
“  Wyck  ”  as  a  hos¬ 
pital  during  the 
battle  of  German¬ 
town.  Louisa 
Alcott  is  said  to 
have  been  born  be¬ 
neath  its  roof — and 
there  is  more  in  the 
house’s  story  beyond  the  scope  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive  paper.  “Wyck”  is  sometimes  mentioned 
as  “  The  Brewery  House.”  The  only  plausi¬ 
ble  excuse  for  the  origin  of  such  a  name  is  the 
existence  at  one  time  of  a  small  building  used 
as  a  brewery  and  standing  some  distance  from 
the  house  on  the  site  of  the  present  Walnut 
Lane,  the  thoroughfare  which  now  bounds 
“  Wyck”  upon  the  north.  The  little  structure 
disappeared  many  years  ago.  In  portraying 
something  in  which  the  chief  interest  depends 
upon  an  artistic  aspect,  the  photographs  seem 
so  adequate  that  little  can  be  added  to  their 
value.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  if  some¬ 
thing  perhaps  otherwise  unobserved  has  been 
pointed  out  here;  a  greater  appreciation  called 
forth  for  the  beauty  of  a  venerable  house. 

Gilbert  Hindermyer. 
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DELAWARE  abounds  in  rich  old  fur¬ 
niture,  treasured  heirlooms  that  have 
come  down  from  the  early  years  ot  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  from  the  century  before,  and 
in  a  few  instances  even  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  Daniel  DeFoe’s  study  chair,  once 
an  heirloom  in  a  family  living  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  counties  of  Maryland,  is  now 
a  prized  curio  of  the  Delaware  Historical 
Society,  and  there  are  families  in  all  parts  of 
the  little  State  who  treasure  ancestral  plate 
and  china,  chairs,  tables  and  candlesticks, 
and  quaint  old  sea-chests,  in  which  the 
dames  of  an  earlier  time  were  accustomed  to 
keep  their  linen. 


Such  treasures  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  homes  of  the  rich.  There  are  few 
well-to-do  families  in  any  Delaware  village 
who  do  not  have  in  daily  use  one  or  more 
pieces  of  old  mahogany,  and  in  some  unpre¬ 
tentious  homes  the  greater  part  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  is  of  that  character.  'These  are  people 
without  the  fad  of  the  collector,  who  have 
merely  kept  and  cared  for  what  they  have 
inherited,  and  who  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  live  in  the  midst  of  new  and  cheap 
articles,  fresh  from  a  western  furniture  factory 
or  the  cabinet-making  annex  of  a  make- 
believe  “antique”  shop.  Some  fortunate 
possessors  of  this  beautiful  old  furniture, 
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indeed,  are  but 
newly  awake  to  its 
charm  and  value  ; 
and  since  the  craze 
tor  old  things 
seized  the 
country,  scores  of 
discarded  articles 
have  been  brought 
from  their  hiding 
places  of  dis¬ 
honor,  and  fur¬ 
bished  up  tor  dis¬ 
play  in  dining¬ 
room  or  parlor. 

The  reverse  pro¬ 
cess  is  still  going 
on,  however,  for 
the  writer  has 
watched  for  the 
last  thirty  years 
the  successive 
steps  in  the  degra¬ 
dation  ot  as  tine 
an  old  Sheraton 
sideboard  as  ever 
came  from  the 
hands  of  cabinet¬ 
maker.  Too  large 
tor  the  modest 
dining-room  of  its 
owner,  it  long 
occupied  one  end 
of  a  back  parlor, 
but  was  finally 
banished  to  a 
barnlike  summer 
kitchen,  where 
dingy  and  neg¬ 
lected,  it  shares  its  fallen  estate  with  a 
decrepit  old  mahogany  dining-table,  never 
again  to  shine  beneath  the  application  of 
beeswix,  flatiron,  and  chamois  skin. 

Delaware,  true  to  her  conservative  tradi¬ 
tions,  still  clings  to  her  old  moving  day,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  once  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  on  this  day  that  many  quaint 
old  pieces  of  furniture  come  to  light.  Some 
bit  of  antique  oak  or  mahogany  is  apt  to 
form  part  of  almost  any  “moving”  as  it 
passes  along  the  public  road  from  one  farm¬ 
house  to  another.  Even  the  cabins  of  the 
colored  people  house  a  few  articles  that 


would  stir  the 
cupidity  of  any 
collector.  An 
elderly  Quaker 
lady  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  recently  re¬ 
covered  from  the 
house  of  a  colored 
family  a  fine  old 
chair  which  she 
remembered  from 
childhood,  and  for 
which  she  had 
been  patiently 
waiting  for  more 
than  sixty  years. 

Such  heirlooms 
seldom  come  into 
the  market,  for 
they  are  passed  by 
will  from  hand  to 
hand  and  often 
promised  to  one 
or  another  rela¬ 
tive  years  before 
the  death  of  the 
owner.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however, 
the  auctioneer  is 
called  to  an  old 
homestead  and 
its  long  treasured 
articles  pass  into 
the  hands  of 
strangers.  An 
escritoire  nearly 
two  centuries  old 
was  recently  sold 
from  a  homestead 
in  an  obscure  little  village,  and  the  new 
owner,  in  examining  his  purchase,  discovered 
in  a  secret  drawer  the  lost  will  of  an  earlier 
possessor. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  spacious  and  airy 
old  homestead  in  a  village  of  Northern  Dela¬ 
ware,  where  every  room  has  one  or  more 
pieces  of  the  most  graceful  old  mahogany, 
every  article  an  heirloom  dating  back  for 
many  generations.  This  house,  as  should  be 
the  case  with  such,  was  not  built  at  one  period. 
The  older  portion,  a  low  structure  with 
sloping  roof  that  extends  in  front  so  as  to 
cover  a  sheltered  porch  whence  the  occupants 
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may  look  out  upon  the  village  street, 
dates  back  to  the  Revolutionary  period, 
while  the  later  portion,  broad  gabled, 
w'ith  wide  entrance  hall,  and  a  great  fanlight 
over  the  street  door,  is  perhaps  fifty  years 
younger. 

The  wide  and  hospitable  hall  is  dignified 
with  a  beautiful  old  sofa  of  a  rare  eighteenth 
century  pattern,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
famous  Robert  Morris  chairs,  the  latter  in¬ 
herited  from  relatives  in  Philadelphia.  In 
one  corner  of  the  living-room  ticks  an  old- 


special  fancy  of  those  who  seek  the  curious 
in  pottery.  An  object  of  interest  is  the 
copper  spoon-mould  in  which  the  ancestors 
of  the  family  were  wont  to  cast  the  pewter 
spoons  intended  for  kitchen  use.  The  bed¬ 
rooms  are  in  large  part  furnished  in  like 
fashion,  and  at  the  top  of  the  house  is  a 
gigantic  high-boy,  of  rare  design  and  curious 
workmanship. 

This  house  and  its  furniture  are  hardly 
typical  of  village  homes  in  Delaware,  for 
the  articles  are  of  unusual  interest  and 


QUAINT  OLD  CHINA  ON  SEMICIRCULAR  SIDE  TABLE 


fashioned  tall  clock  of  a  pattern  for  which 
several  Delaware  clockmakers  had  a  high 
local  reputation.  In  another  corner  of  the 
same  room  is  one  of  those  quaint  semicircular 
Chippendale  tables  of  inlaid  mahogany.  In 
the  parlors  are  great  old  mahogany  chairs  of 
several  patterns. 

In  the  dining-room  the  sideboard  is  an 
heirloom  nearly  a  century  old.  Here,  too, 
the  walls  are  hung  with  excellent  examples 
of  that  patriotic  American  china  dating  from 
the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  and  now  the 


beauty,  but  there  are  other  such  homes  in 
small  communities  throughout  the  State,  and 
there  are  scores  of  houses  of  altogether  un¬ 
pretentious  people  in  which  similar  beautiful 
articles  are  in  daily  use.  The  possessors 
have  simply  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
cast  aside  their  sound  old  furniture  for  what 
is  newer  but  not  better,  and  they  have  thus 
escaped,  in  the  matter  of  furniture  at  least, 
the  vulgarities  of  the  middle  nineteenth 
century  period. 

E.  N.  Vallandigham. 
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“A  RAILROAD  BEAUTIFUL.” 

THAI'  the  “railroad  beautiful,”  where  it 
traverses  a  great  city  and  its  suburbs, 
should  be  a  goal,  considered  and  worked  for 
by  sane  business  men  who  have  invested  in 
the  “soulless  corporation,”  would  seem  to 
be  a  dream  of  the  faddist  or  the  theorist’s 
whimsical  claim.  Not  that  railroads  are  be¬ 
yond  the  need  of  beautifying,  nor  that  their 
black  and  cindery  course  is  hopelessly  uglv  ; 
but  that  railroads,  with  their  strictly  utili¬ 
tarian  purpose  and  common  ugliness  seem 
naturally  at  the  antitheses  of  esthetic  en¬ 
deavor.  And 
yet  the  effort 
to  improve 
esthetical  1  y 
the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the 
railroad’s 
right  of  way 
and  to  beauti¬ 
fy  stations 
and  their  sur- 
roundings, 
has  m  a  d  e 
almost  as 
rapid  a  pro¬ 
gress  with  us 
in  recent  years 
as  have  the 
forward  strid- 

incr  efforts  in  loncwood  station 
& 

city  and  town 

improvement.  Instead  of  a  faddist’s  dream 
or  the  whimsical  claim  of  the  theorist,  the 
purpose  to  beautify  the  railroad  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  and  knowledge,  the 
principal  systems  of  the  country  now  having 
their  landscape  architect  as  certainly  as  their 
roadmaster. 

A  pioneer  in  the  work  was  the  Boston 
and  Albany  road,  and  the  story  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  of  not  a  little  interest.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Old  Colony  systems,  indeed, 
began  the  task  of  beautifying  their  station 
surroundings  at  about  the  same  time,  but 
the  Old  Colony  has  not  carried  the  matter 
very  far,  and  the  Pennsylvania  has  adopted 
a  more  conventional  and  less  excellent  plan, 
while  of  all  the  roads  in  the  country  the 
Boston  and  Albany,  by  the  degree  to  which 


it  has  developed  the  project  on  the  so-called 
Newton  Circuit—  a  short  stretch  of  road  that 
makes  a  round  of  Boston’s  pretty  western 
suburbs,  touching  at  twenty-one  stations 
before  the  terminal  is  reached  again — offers 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  object  lesson 
available  of  what  “  the  railroad  beautiful  ” 
may  be.  The  opportunity  was  an  unusually 
good  one,  for  the  stations  are  close  together 
— often  with  barely  a  mile  between  them — 
the  country  is  rolling,  fertile  and  picturesque, 
and  the  towns  have  long  been  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  and  orderliness. 

About  twenty  years  ago  E.  A.  Richardson 

was  baggage- 
master  in  the 
littlestation  at 
Newton  vi  lie. 
He  had  not 
had  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  train¬ 
ing,  but  he 
loved  order 
and  he  loved 
flowers,  and 
though  his 
station  is  said 
to  have  been 
no  worse  than 
the  others  on 
the  line  he  set 
himself  the 
task  of  mak- 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY  R.  R.  jng  jf  better. 

His  first  en¬ 
couragement  came  from  an  assistant  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  road,  who  furnished  him  with 
loam  and  sod,  and  then  it  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Newtonville  people  generally,  for 
the  contrast,  even  though  mainly  of  aspiration, 
was  striking  at  that  time  of  uniformly  ugly 
station  yards.  Some  of  these  public-spirited 
townsmen  brought  the  work  to  the  notice 
of  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  who,  as  a 
director  of  the  road  and  also  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  had  a  strong  natural  interest  in 
a  project  for  railroad  gardening.  He  saw  at 
once  the  importance  of  working  for  a  desira¬ 
ble  distant  end  instead  of  expending  energy 
upon  a  more  showy  but  less  valuable  imme¬ 
diate  accomplishment.  Through  his  interest 
the  possibility  of  improving  the  aspect  of 
the  grounds  of  all  the  stations  on  the  road, 
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especially  of  all  the  suburban  stations,  was 
brought  before  the  full  board  of  directors. 

It  was  represented  as  an  end  desirable  not 
merely  for  its  own  sake  but  for  its  probable 
value  to  the  railroad  by  its  tendency  to  bring 
the  city  residents  into  the  suburbs. 

Circumstances  conspired  to  make  the  op¬ 
portunity  exceptional.  Not  only  was  the 
interest  and  expert  knowledge  of  Prof. 

Sargent  available,  but  the  Newton  Circuit 
was  just  being  opened,  and  the  Auburndale 
and  Chestnut  Hill  stations,  designed  by 
H.  H.  Richardson,  had  created  a  new 
standard  of  way-station  con¬ 
struction  and  had  given  birth 
to  ideals  that  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  neglected  or 
barren  station  yards.  So,  to 
shorten  the  story,  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  was  engaged  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  grounds 
— to  make  the  setting  and 
arrange  the  planting  for  Rich¬ 
ardson  structures  (!)  and  with 
this  assurance  of  artistic  success 
the  Newtonville  baggage- 
master  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  superintendent  of 
the  department  of  station 
gardens  and  began  to  study  in 
the  Arboretum.  There,  by 
the  terms  of  its  endowment,  reservoir  station 


every  tree  and  shrub  which  can  bear  the 
climate  of  Massachusetts  must  be  cultivated, 
so  that  there  was  conveniently  offered  the 
ideal  experiment  ground  for  any  scheme  of 
planting  in  which  only  native  shrubs  were 
desired. 

The  road  now  maintains  its  own  nursery 
of  hardy  shrubs  and  plants.  Sixty  station 
yards — forty,  that  is,  outside  the  Newton 
Circuit — are  under  careful  cultivation  ;  but 
the  most  interesting  work,  because  the  most 
compact  and  the  work  done  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  is  still  that  on  the 
Circuit.  The  principal  nurseries  of  the  road, 
the  department  claims,  are  the  station  gardens 
themselves,  where  the  shrubs  are  grown 
thickly  and  transplanted  as  necessity  arises. 
There  is  no  expense  for  showy  summer 
vegetation  and  for  a  brilliant  carpet  garden¬ 
ing  of  short-lived  flowers,  the  effects  of  color 
and  picturesque  grouping  being  obtained 
far  more  economically  and  far  better  by 
massing  shrubs  and  plants  and  making  use 
of  perennials.  In  this  respect  the  gardens 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  differ  from 
those  of  almost  every  other  railroad  that 
attempts  to  beautify  station  grounds — and 
differ,  it  must  be  said,  for  the  better.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  decorative  effect  is  far 
more  lasting,  continuing  throughout  the 
year;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  less 
expensive  than  if  greenhouses  and  a  costly 
winter  establishment  were  required;  while, 
finally,  the  opportunity  for  really  artistic 
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of  the  stations,  the  air  was  sweet  with  the 
perfume  of  wild  roses  which,  in  orderly 
disorder,  climbed  the  banks  on  either  side. 
There  were  tew  ot  the  appurtenances  ot  a 
railroad.  The  very  telegraph  poles  were  so 
hidden  in  the  shrubbery  that  they  were 
scarcely  noticeable,  and  the  thought  came 
here,  as  it  was  subsequently  to  do  often  in 
the  tour,  that  if  the  time  should  come  when 
electricity  could  be  profitably  used  on  this 
Circuit  division,  no  small  part  of  the  business 
that  the  trolleys  have  stolen  from  the  railroad 
may  be  won  back,  not  so  much  by  the  better 
time  which  the  distinct  and  unbroken  right 
of  way  can  afford,  as  by  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  long  flower-bordered  course. 

Two  things  only  demanded  special  criti¬ 
cism  here;  and  because  they  were  found 
repeatedly,  at  station  after  station,  they  may 
be  noted.  First,  the  unshaded  condition  of 
the  platform;  second,  the  lighting  apparatus. 
As  to  the  first,  the  overhanging  eaves  of  the 
little  station  building  doubtless  offer  all  the 
shade  that  is  required  by  waiting  passengers, 
but  how  much  pleasanter  the  platform  might 


planting  is  far  better,  and  is  less  fraught  with 
pitfalls,  than  where  the  sole  dependence — or 
main  dependence — is  placed  on  bright-hued 
flowers  and  on  the  eagerness  of  untrained 
station-masters  to  win  company  prizes.  The 
system  gives  us  a  right  to  expect  a  higher 
class  of  work,  even  though  conditions — of 
cinders,  soot,  dust  and  drought — still  neces¬ 
sitate,  as  Mr.  Richardson  puts  it,  “the 
survival  of  the  toughest”  only. 

Proceeding  out  ot  Boston  by  the  Circuit, 
the  first  station  beyond  the  city  proper  is 
Longwood.  The  railroad  touches  it  on  a 
curve,  and,  as  usual  in  the  avoidance  of  grade 
crossings  throughout  the  suburbs,  the  tracks 
are  depressed.  T  he  slopes  ot  the  cut  are 
thickly  planted  with  low-growing  shrubs, 
above  which  rises  picturesquely,  in  the  near 
distance,  the  square  tower  of  a  church. 
The  low  stone  station  of  the  Richardson 
type  nestles  beside  the  track  in  a  clearing 
of  lawn  ;  and  up  and  down  the  line  ot  road, 
the  vista,  once  the  train  has  passed,  is  as 
restful  and  as  peaceful  as  a  country  lane  all 
flower-bordered.  The  day  1  made  the  round 
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soon  he  made  it  one  or  two  large  trees  were 
induced  to  hang  over  it.  Trees,  indeed,  are 
matters  ot  slow  growth  and  long  waiting; 
hut  the  theory  ot  all  the  planting  has  wisely 
been  for  the  desirable  rather  than  the  speedy, 
at  whatever  cost  ot  patience.  The  lighting 
apparatus,  an  electric  globe  on  the  end  ot  a 
long  curved  arm  ot  iron  which  is  fastened 
to  a  wooden  post,  is  about  as  uncouth  as 
could  well  be  planned.  You  would  say, 
looking  at  the  pretty  station  and  its  attractive 
grounds,  that  the  zeal,  even  the  interest,  of 
the  company  had  suddenly  failed  at  this  point, 
so  that,  with 
the  picture 
almost  com¬ 
plete,  the  ef¬ 
fect  had  been 
e  n  d  a  n  g  e  r  e  d 
by  careless 
negligence  or 
weary  dis¬ 
regard  ot  so 
small  a  matter 
as  the  lamp- 
posts.  A 
m  o  in  e  n  t  ’  s 
thought 
would  recall 
that  the  de- 
p  art m  e  n  t 
which  is  re¬ 


sponsible  for  the  lamp-posts  is  not,  probably, 
the  same  as  that  which  has  beautified  the 
station  grounds,  and  that  the  significance  of 
the  striking  lapse  is  only  the  familiar  lesson 
of  so  many  estates  and  so  many  towns  that 
are  not  harmonious  in  their  complete  effect— 
the  necessity  of  united  effort  and  cooperation 
in  all  departments.  The  same  lamp-post 
was  found  at  the  Brookline  and  many  another 
station,  and  emphasized  the  great  opportunity 
which  awaits  the  designer  and  manufacturer 
of  a  post  that  shall  be  inexpensive,  but  correct 
in  its  proportions  and  harmonious  in  its  lines. 

The  next 
station  be¬ 
yond  Long- 
w  o  o  d  is 
B  r  o  o  k  1  i  n  e 
and,  being 
older  t  h a  n 
the  others,  it 
is  disappoint¬ 
ing.  At  “  the 
richest  town 
in  the  world  ” 
the  series  of 
stone  stations 
is  interrupted 
by  a  brick 
structure  of 
earlier  date. 
An  extra  track 
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here  was  ladened  with  the  always  hideous 
freight  cars  ;  and  the  long  station  platform 
made  no  pretense  to  other  than  utilitarian 
service.  But  beyond  the  platform  were  to 
he  found  again  the  usual  shrubs  and  lawn. 
Reservoir,  with  the  high  peak  of  its  station 
roof,  the  almost  complete  concealment  of  the 
telegraph  poles,  the  tall  trees  that  lined  the 
top  of  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  track,  and 
the  renewed  abundance  of  bridal  wreath  and 
wild  roses,  that  were  then  all  abloom,  quickly 
restored  the  charm  of  the  road. 

But  the  station  at  Chestnut  Hill,  the  next 
stop,  is  well-nigh  the  prettiest  of  all.  There  is 
a  park-like  approach,  roads  and  paths  wind¬ 
ing  luxuriously  down  to  the  little  station 
building,  where  a  stunning  stone  arch  throws 
its  protecting  cover  from  wind  and  rain  over 
the  carriage  drive.  The  street  is  not  visible 
from  the  railroad,  and  the  little  park  is 
graded  gradually  to  the  low  level  of  the 
station.  Two  noble  old  willows  adorn  a 
stretch  of  lawn,  and  the  shrubbery  here  has 
been  planted  with  unusual  skill  and  artistic 
excellence.  One  can  imagine  a  business  man 
choosing  Chestnut  Hill  for  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  no  other  reason  than  the  soothing 
charm  with  which  its  little  station  would  daily 
wait  his  return  and  the  lingering  caress  of 
beauty  with  which  it  would  send  him  forth. 
There  remains,  however,  one  thing  to  criti¬ 
cise,  and  the  fault  appears  once  or  twice  again 
on  the  Circuit.  The  driveways  of  the  grounds 
are  asphalt.  With  the  park-like  treatment 
of  the  area,  macadam  had  been  more  appro¬ 
priate,  and  with  the  light  travel  to  which 
the  roads  are  subjected  gravel  had  been  not 
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merely  an  excusable  but  even  a  preferable 
cover.  The  asphalt  here  is  a  jarring  urban 
note  in  a  strictly  rural  scene  that  is  otherwise 
wholly  delightful.  At  Newton  Centre,  which 
comes  next,  even  the  paths  are  asphalt ;  but 
there  is  here  considerable  grade  from  the 
street  down  to  the  station. 

A  detail  that  impresses  one,  after  he  has 
traveled  thus  far  on  the  Circuit,  is  the 
absence  of  bill-boards  from  the  line  of  the 
road.  No  advertisements  mar  the  view, 
shouting  irrelevant  recommendations  when 
one  looks  for  the  natural  beauty  of  hill  and 
vale.  On  the  main  line,  that  is  reached  on 
the  return,  a  few  can  be  seen  from  the  car 
windows ;  but  they  are  not  on  railroad 
property.  On  the  rest  of  the  Circuit,  for 
all  its  heavy  travel  and  constant  trains,  the 
good  taste  of  land  owners  seems  to  have 
interposed,  so  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 
company  to  make  their  way  attractive. 

Beyond  Newton  Centre  comes  Newton 
Highlands.  Here  a  regular  lamp-post  takes 
the  place  of  the  clumsy  pole  and  arm  of 
the  electric  lighting  apparatus  at  the  other 
stations,  and  here  a  tree  offers  shade.  The 
sumach  grows  in  great  profusion  at  the  edge 
of  the  platform  here,  in  contrast  with  snowy 
Waban  where  the  bridal  wreath  was  in 
luxuriant  blossom.  Between  Newton  High¬ 
lands,  however,  and  Waban,  there  has  come 
Eliot,  a  station  so  small  as  to  make  significant 
the  new  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  of  beautifying  the  road  has 
been  undertaken — for  what  is  done  here  must 
be  more  for  the  road  than  for  the  place — and 
as,  again,  to  draw  attention  to  the  tendency 
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to  conceal  the  station,  in  the  view  from  the 
town,  rather  than  to  emphasize  its  presence. 
This  is  interestingly  illustrated  again  at 
Woodland,  w  here  the  picture  has  been  taken 
at  a  distance  sufficient  to  show  the  relative 
loneliness  ot  the  station’s  site,  and  yet  its 
half  concealment  behind  the  beautifying 
bushes.  The  little  pond  to  the  right  of  the 
station  is  on  the  company’s  property,  some¬ 
what  nearer  than  the 
photograph  suggests, 
and  the  planting  close 
around  its  borders 
makes  it,  as  the  second 
picture  shows,  a  charm¬ 
ing  natural  feature. 

A  winter  view  of  this 
illustrates  how  the 
Boston  and  Albany 
system  ot  real  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  as 
distinguished  from 
mere  floriculture, 
invites  beauty  all  the 
year  around. 

Riverside  is  unique 
among  all  the  Circuit 
stations  as  being  at  a 
higher  instead  of  lower 
level  than  the  town  ; 
and  beautiful  views 
may  be  obtained  from 
it.  1 1  is  fortunate  also 
in  the  possession  ot 
some  large  trees,  and 

though  the  four-track  main  line  becomes  here 
a  portion  of  the  Circuit — now  turned  back 
toward  Boston — the  illustration  shows  how 
ineffectual  has  been  the  heavier  travel  and 
increased  railroad  importance  to  destroy  the 
esthetic  charm  of  the  treatment  adopted. 
Next  comes  Auburndale,  with  a  station 
whose  surroundings  vie  with  those  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill  in  beauty.  The  Japanese  ivy  has 
covered  the  stone  walls  with  green.  The 
carriage  road,  divided  by  a  cluster  of  shrubs, 
passes  here  also  under  a  porte  cocKere ,  but 
one  less  striking  than  the  bold  stone  arch  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  and  less  pretty  than  the 
natural  arch  of  bush  and  tree  through  which 
the  footpath  comes  down  to  the  station 
grounds.  But  here  again  there  are  large 
trees,  and  masses  of  syringa  were  in  bloom 
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when  I  was  there,  and  the  flagged  walk 
curves  in  picturesque  indolence,  while  the 
tool-house — lor  which  utilitarian  structure 
the  section  ol  the  road  seems  here  to  find  a 
need — has  been  put  apart  from  the  station 
in  a  most  inconspicuous  corner  of  the 
grounds,  and  then  has  been  hidden  with 
foliage. 

Beyond  Auburndale  come  the  Newtons, 

and  then  a  few  other 
stations  before  the  big 
city  is  reached  again  ; 
but  they  present  no 
characteristics  that 
have  not  been  noted 
already,  and  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  that  they  maintain 
the  high  standard 
which  has  been  set  for 
them  by  the  rest  ol 
the  Circuit.  I  n  passing 
through  the  Newtons 
the  depressed  tracks 
occupy  a  shallow  cut 
that  has  been  lined  for 
a  long  way  with 
masonry,  and  so  offers 
no  opportunity  for 
gardening  effects.  But 
there  is  a  gain  in  sub¬ 
stantialness  of  aspect, 
and  certainly  no  loss 
in  neatness,  so  that 
“  the  railroad  beauti- 
ful  ”  has  penetrated 
far  into  greater  Boston,  and  its  tracks  have 
multiplied  into  a  broad  series,  before  so  rare 
and  notable  a  phrase  as  this  becomes  a 
misnomer.  And  in  the  other  direction,  in  the 
long  course  westward  across  the  state,  many 
a  station,  notably  those  at  Chatham  and  at 
Dalton,  are  reminders  that  the  ideal  has  not 
been  forgotten  or  laid  aside. 

Now  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  greater  system  of  the  New 
York  Central,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  good 
and  lovely  example  will  bear  fruit  in  far  ex¬ 
tensions  of  “  the  railroad  beautiful.”  Such 
a  result  would  have  an  even  national  import¬ 
ance,  changing  the  face  of  the  country  “as 
seen  from  a  car  window,”  and  carrying  its 
influence  very  far. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
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BRONZE  WATER  POT 

Old  Chinese 

BEFORE  the  days  of  machinery  when  all 
the  useful  or  purely  ornamental  metal  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  household  were  of  necessity  made 
-  by  hand,  the  stamp  of  individuality  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  work  by  every  artisan.  Asicie 
from  the  forms  of  the  more  common  objects  of 
daily  use,  determined  largely  by  local  tradition 
and  usage,  we  can  see  to-day  in  the  pieces 
handed  down  to  us  the  marks  of  the  man,  his 
skill,  his  idea  of  form  and  design,  his  origi¬ 
nality,  in  fact  one  almost  feels  that  a  glimpse 
of  his  character  and  temperament  is  revealed 
in  his  work.  It  is  this  individuality  and  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  human  element  which  attaches 
to  those  graceful  forms,  the  designs  showing 
a  knowledge  of  nature,  the  little  faults  and 
irregularities  of  workmanship  which  delight 
the  heart  of  the  collector  and  the  modern  artist 
artisan.  Human  nature  no  doubt  varied  then 
as  now,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
of  those  times  was  unskilful  and  uninteresting, 
but  the  weeding  process  of  time  has  probably 
brought  down  to  us  only  the  better,  or  at 
least  most  serviceable  specimens. 

In  no  other  of  our  household  furnishings 
has  this  change  from  handicraft  to  machinery 
produced  so  great  an  artistic  loss  as  in  the 
articles  which  were  wont  to  be  made  of  metal. 
It  is  true  the  economic  benefits  of  this 
change  have  been  enormous  ;  but  while  it  has 
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Italian ,  XXIII  Century 

gained  for  woodwork  and  weaving  many 
artistic  qualities,  and  in  some  respects  has 
improved  their  workmanship,  in  metal-work 
the  limitations  of  machinery,  together  with 
artistic  sterility  of  the  manufacturer,  have 
reduced  all  useful  articles  to  commonplace 
pots  and  kettles,  and  decorative  metals  have 
degenerated  to  unskilful  and  uninteresting 
reproductions  or  imitations. 

Ornamental  pieces,  copies  of  an  old  shield 
or  sconce,  are  produced  by  the  thousands, 
stamped  with  a  steel  die  which  in  turn  has 
been  cut  out  by  probably  a  skilful  but  certainly 
a  mechanical  and  heartless  workman  ;  every 
defect  is  smoothed  over,  every  mechanical 
difficulty  eliminated.  A  good  design  is  thus 
destroyed  by  bad  copying  and  becomes  less  in¬ 
teresting  by  its  limitless  reproduction.  Of  re¬ 
cent  years  the  artist  artisan  has  begun  to  real¬ 
ize  that  machinery  has  not  entirely  absorbed 
the  field,  but  that  he  may  be  a  mechanic  and 
find  full  scope  for  his  artistic  abilities.  From 
this  has  arisen  the  recent  general  revival 
of  the  so-called  “  arts  and  crafts  ”  after  an 
almost  total  disappearance  for  many  years. 

I n  this  case  as  in  so  many  others  the  old  say¬ 
ing  holds  good,  “civilization  begins  in  small 
countries.”  The  revival  of  the  handicrafts, 
marking  a  new  artistic  epoch,  first  took  place 
in  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  led  by 
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Belgium.  Then  William  Morris  and  his  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  Brought  the  crafts  into  prominence  in  England,  and 
to-day  England  leads  the  world  in  every  branch  of  the  arts 
and  crafts.  Gradually  America  is  following  in  the  same 
path.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  this  movement, 
though  still  in  its  infancy,  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  undoubtedly  it  will  grow  with  the  rapidity  that  is 
characteristic  of  this  country  in  every  other  activity. 

Here,  as  in  Europe,  it  is  by  no  means  the  large  estab¬ 
lished  firms  that  have  taken  the  lead.  They  hav,e  been 
and  still  are  afraid  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path.  They 
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know  what  the  public  want  and  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  accordingly.  It  is  to  the  individual  artist 
and  craftsman  that  all  credit  is  due.  H  e  has 
worked  alone,  and  endeavored  to  produce 
only  the  best,  and  he  is  demonstrating  that  the 
best  is  none  too  good  for  the  public  demand. 

One  of  the  men  who  is  doing  pioneer 
work  along  these  lines  is  Mr.  Laurin  H. 
Martin,  of  Boston.  He  received  his  training 
in  the  best  schools  in  England,  and  is  to-day 
one  ol  the  few  teachers  of  beaten  metal-work 
in  America.  He  realizes  fully  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  the  limitations  of  his  medium 
and  he  combines  excellent  workmanship 
with  a  true  sense  of  form  and  design.  The 
book  cover  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a 
piece  of  his  repousse  work.  The  leaf  border 
is  almost  realistic  in  execution  while  the 
saints  are  quite  conventional.  In  no  place 
does  his  skill  as  a  workman  show  more 
clearly  than  in  the  execution  of  the  letters 
on  the  front  and  back  covers.  The  brass 
and  copper  bowls  illustrated  on  page  577  are 


fair  examples  of  his  sense  of  form,  as  well 
as  of  his  skilful  workmanship.  These  bowls 
are  in  one  piece,  being  beaten  up  from  a  flat 
sheet,  and  are  examples  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  processes  in  hammered  metal. 

The  general  method  of  raising  a  bowl  or 
making  any  hollow  vessel  is  comparatively 
simple,  but  the  practical  execution  requires 
great  skill  acquired  only  by  long  practice. 
Many  of  the  old  pieces  seen  in  the  shops 
are  made  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  as  is  easily 
discovered  by  looking  for  the  line  of  brazing 
down  one  side  of  the  bowl.  This  shows 
that  the  body  has  been  made  by  joining  the 
two  edges  ot  a  sheet  of  metal,  thus  forming 
a  tube.  This  brazed  joint  is  very  strong 
and  permits  of  the  bowl’s  being  shaped  by 
blows  from  the  inside,  or  by  beating  on  the 
outside  while  it  is  stretched  and  shaped  over 
a  core  or  form.  The  second  piece  is  the 
bottom.  T  his  is  joined  either  by  turni  ng  it 
like  a  hem  or  by  brazing.  Hollow  forms 
beaten  out  of  one  piece  or  “raised  from  the 
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flat”  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  different 
undertaking; 
especially  where 
they  are  to  have 
the  proportion¬ 
ate  depth, 
straight  or  in- 
w  a  r  d  sloping 
sides  and  nar¬ 
row  mouths  as 
illustrated  in 
Mr.  Martin’s 
work.  In  this 
m e  t  h  o  d  the 
metal  is  literally 
nursed  into 
shape.  A  piece 
of  sheet  metal, 
the  thickness  of 
which  depends  on  the  depth  to  be  attained, 
is  held  in  the  left  hand,  the  near  edge  lying 
obliquely  on  a  block  of  hard  wood  the  surface 
of  which  is  slightly  concave.  With  a  wooden 
or  metal  hammer  in  the  right  hand  uniform 
blows  are  delivered  on  the  metal,  beginning 
near  the  outer  edge.  The  metal  is  turned 
slowly,  bringing  each  blow  of  the  hammer  just 
on  the  margin  of  each  preceding  one.  This 
is  continued  around  the  circle,  then  circle 


within  circle, 
until  the  center 
of  the  sheet  is 
reached.  Then 
the  process  is 
begun  again  and 
continued  to 
the  center. 

To  the  unin¬ 
itiated  this  may 
seem  monoto¬ 
nous,  but  after 
long  practice 
and  experiment 
a  workman  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  the 
metal  alive  in 
his  hand.  By 
varying  blows, 
bv  different  sur¬ 
faces  in  the  wooden  block  he  can  thin  the 
metal  here  and  nurse  it  into  greater  thickness 
there,  and  gradually  evolve  unwilling  forms. 
When  the  approximate  depth  and  shape 
is  reached  one  of  many  forms  of  small 
polished  anvils  is  placed  within  and  the 
bowl  is  worked  into  the  final  shape  by  blows 
on  the  outer  surface.  In  some  instances, 
instead  of  using  the  anvil,  the  final  shaping 
is  done  after  the  bowl  has  been  filled  with 
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pitch,  which  is  poured  in  hot  and  allowed  to 
cool,  giving  an  elastic  resistant  body  to  beat 
on.  This  last  step  condenses  and  polishes 
the  outer  surface,  at  the  same  time  making 
the  “hammer-marks”  which  add  so  much 
to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  hand-wrought 
metal.  The  charming  effect  of  light  on 
these  surfaces  is  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
the  copper  cup,  a  common  example  of  Rus¬ 
sian  peasant  work,  shown  on  page  577. 

The  hammering  process  very  quickly 


FRONT 

BOOK  COVER  OF  REPOUSSE  WORK 

hardens  metal,  even  to  making  it  brittle,  so 
it  has  to  be  repeatedly  annealed.  When  the 
work  is  finished,  the  black  oxidized  surface 
produced  by  repeated  heating  is  removed  in 
a  bath  of  strong  acid,  after  which  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  in  running  water  and  dried 
in  hot  sawdust. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  field  of  repousse  orna¬ 
mentation  that  machine  work  has  been  tried 


by  tradesmen,  with  what  success  is  apparent 
in  the  examples  of  silver  ornament  and  plate 
exhibited  by  jewelers.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  designs  are  usually  uninterest¬ 
ing,  the  results  are  generally  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  evident  mechanical  limitation. 
As  a  rule,  commercial  repousse  has  been 
either  cast  or  stamped;  the  design  is  then 
worked  over  or  chased  and  the  surface 
carefully  but  purposely  hammer  -  marked. 
Legitimate  repousse  is  a  slow  process,  often 
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Designed  and  Executed  by  Laurin  H.  Martin 

requiring  great  mechanical  skill,  and  always 
a  full  artistic  sense  of  the  result  to  be  reached. 

The  old  Danish  sconces  are  of  particular 
interest  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  as  examples  of  a  method  of  execution. 
The  designs  have  been  worked  out  with 
tools  and  hammers,  but  over  wooden  or 
metal  forms.  In  ancient  times,  many  of 
the  shields,  which  are  examples  of  marvelous 
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WORK  IN  1? EATEN  COPPER  AND  BRASS,  By  Laurin  H.  Martin 


workmanship,  were  done  in 
this  way.  The  wooden  block 
or  mould  was  prepared  tor  the 
metal  worker  by  the  wood 
carver.  Another  method  is 
now  more  commonly  used. 
After  the  design  is  drawn  or 
traced  on  the  metal,  the 
latter  is  heated  and  pressed 
into  a  bed  ot  pitch  which 
when  cooled,  forms  an  even 
and  solid  body  under  the 
metal.  After  the  design  has 
been  outlined  in  the  metal 
with  a  hammer  and  small 
steel  tools,  the  sheet  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  pitch  the  other 
side  up.  The  outlines  now 
show  through  on  this  surface 
and  guide  the  workman  in 
beating  up  the  metal.  The 
pitch  is  very  tenacious,  and 
holds  the  metal  fast,  pre¬ 
venting  buckling  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  way  under 
the  blows  of  the  hammer 


A  F  [REP  E  ACE  WITH  NORSE  MOTIFS,  Designed  ami  Executed  at  the  Bttsck  Studios 
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SCONCE  OF  BEATEN  COPPER  WITH 
EGYPTIAN  MOTIFS 

Designed  and  Executed  at  the  Busck  Studios 


frames  the  effectiveness  depends  largely  on 
the  proportions,  and  particularly  on  the  color 
combination  of  the  wood  of  the  frame  and 
the  reddish  tone  ot  the  copper  panels. 

The  fireplace  illustrated  on  page  577 
shows  how  effective  the  simple  Norse  de¬ 
signs  are  in  metal  and  the  practical  use  to 
which  repousse  metal-work  can  be  put.  If 
rightly  used  in  a  scheme  ot  decoration, 
effects  can  be  reached  which  cannot  be 
obtained  through  any  other  medium.  For 
instance,  make  the  bright  copper  color  the 
one  warm  note  in  an  otherwise  severe  room, 
a  library,  a  dining-room,  where  dark  oak 
furniture  of  the  square  type  is  used,  or  how 
charming  might  it  not  be  in  a  blue  or  green 
room  if  allowed  to  become  irridescent,  catch¬ 
ing  and  reflecting  the  tints  used  in  the 
decoration.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  elaboration 
of  methods  that  this  work  finds  its  artistic 
success,  but  in  the  expression  ot  the  idea 
of  art  by  the  human  hand;  the  methods 
and  media  of  past  ages  being  revived  for 
the  expression  of  the  present  art.  Surely 
the  rosewood  casket,  with  the  panels  of  un¬ 
polished  repousse  silver  forms  a  bit  of  color 
and  design  that  might  have  stood  on  the 
dressing  table  of  a  sixteenth  century  queen. 


as  the  metal  sinks 
gradually  into  the 
surface.  Here  again 
the  metal  must  be 
constantly  annealed. 

The  design  is  gradually 
worked  out  by  raising 
here  and  “setting 
back”  there. 

1'he  necessary  tools 
are  comparatively 
simple, and  the  number 
required  is  unlimited, 
for  the  skilful  work¬ 
man  fashions  them 
himself  as  the  occa¬ 
sions  arise. 

In  addition  to  the 
book  cover  by  Mr. 

Martin,  we  give 
several  illustrations  of 
repousse  executed  in 
this  way  on  pitch.  A 
modern  sconce  in 
copper  is  shown  on 

page  578.  The  Egyptian  scarabus  and  the 
lotus  are  the  motif  ot  the  design,  the  re¬ 
flector  symbolizing  the  whirl  of  life.  In  the 
case  of  metal  sconces  surrounded  by  wood 


FIREPLACE  FITTING  OF  HAMMERED  BRASS 

Designed  and  Executed  by  Craft  &  Smith 
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RESIDENCE,  C.  SNOWDEN  REDFIELD,  GLEN  RIDGE,  N.  J. 

Samuel  Parsons  &  Co Landscape  Architects.  Jar  dine,  Kent  &  Jar  dine,  Architects 
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Resilience  of  Dr.  A.  A.  APPLE,  Phila. 
Win.  Steele  &  Sons,  Architects 


BURROWES 

RUSTLESS  WIRE 

INSECT  SCREENS 

ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER, 
TO  FIT,  TO  MATCH,  AND  TO 
LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 
They  represent  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence  in  Window  and  Door 
Screens  °|»  'i0  *t° 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference 
Sheets  sent  on  Request 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO., 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

A.  E.  SNOWMAN 
Manager  Philadelphia  Offices 
707  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 


THE  BEST  SASH  CORD  MADE 


EVERY  1'HREE  FEET  IS  NOW  MARKED 


SILVER  LAKE  “  A  ' 


ORNAMENTAL  IKON  WOKK 

THE  W-Y-TYLER  CO-CEEVELAND-O 


=IVES= 

Patent  Window  Stop  Adjuster 


The  H.  B,  Ives  Co,,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PREVENTS  DRAFTS, 
DUST,  BINDING  AND 
WINDOW  RATTLING 


l  Cork  tng  A  Todel  w  ilk  Cat  a  log  tie 
mailed  free 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


THE  “CYLINDER”  OF  A  YALE  LOCK 
Illustrating  the  Yale  Pin-Tumbler  Mechanism 


The  Yale  &  T owne  Mfg.  Co. 

Its  Products  Embrace 

LOCKS  of  every  kind  and  for  every  use,  the  most 
complex  and  expensive,  the  simplest  and 
cheapest,  and  every  intermediate  grade.* 

BUILDERS’  HARDWARE  of  every  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity;  and  a  vast  number  of  special  articles  used 
in  buildings  of  every  kind. 

ART  METAL  WORK  in  every  school  of  orna¬ 
ment,  in  every  metal  and  finish,  and  in  greater 
variety  of  design  than  by  any  other  maker  in 
the  world. f 

*“Yale  Night  Latches  and  Padlocks”  are  interestingly  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  iittle  Brochure,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

tuArtist  and  Artisan”  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  Brochure  dealing  with 
the  origin  of  Ornamental  Metal  Work  and  its  present  development  and  uses.  It 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Nos.  9, 11  and  13  Murray  Street,  New  York  City. 

LOCAL  OFFICE: 

630  Witherspoon  Ruilding,  Philadelphia. 
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‘ ‘ A  DELIGHT  AND  AN  INSPIRATION” 

8th  EDITION  NOW  READY 

A  SUMMER  HYMNAL 

A  Romance  of  Tennessee 

By  John  Trotwood  Moore.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 

12mo,  eloth,  extra,  $1.25 


M  AR  ION  H  arland  says  : 

“  For  we  have  in  the  ‘  Hvmnal  ’ 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  pastorals 
of  American  life  ever  written.  It 
is  an  Idyll — a  ‘  Reverie,’  than 
which  nothing  more  charming  has 
been  offered  to  our  reading  public 
since  Ik  Marvel  founded  a  school 
of  his  own  fifty-one  years  ago. 

Our  ‘  United  Country  ’ 
is  proud  of  the  State  that  has  given 
us  within  a  dozen  years  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  and  this  later  and 
gentler  painter  of  Tennessee  life.” 


“  'There  is  in  the  philosophy  of  this  novel  something  deliciously  sweet  and  comforting.  ...  A  book 
of  this  sort  occasionally  is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration.” — Louisville  Times. 

“Mr.  Moore  displays  more  sentiment  than  does  Mr.  Allen,  and  a  shrewder  philosophy.” 

—  N.  T.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

“Truly,  this  author  of  ‘A  Summer  Hymnal’  has  touched  and  sustained  a  high  note  in  novel  writing. 
We  shall  think  of  him  and  of  his  book-people  as  tenderly  as  of  summer  days  themselves.  He  has  written  for 
our  hearts  as  well  as  for  our  heads.” — N.  )'.  World. 


HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO., 
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THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING  DEVICES 


For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 


THE  YANTACAW  MFG.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  APARTHENT  HOUSES,  HOTELS, 
FACTORIES,  ETC. 


BO  be  attached  to  a  water  supply  pipe  anywhere  in  the  building 
Hade  in  various  sizes  capable  of  chemicalizing  from  25  to  100  gallons 
of  water  without  recharging.  By  using  combination  cylinders  a 

-  continuous  charged  stream  can  be  obtained.  Much  more  powerful, 

simple  and  economical  than  carbonic  acid  gas  machines.  No  injury  from 
the  chemical  to  the  person  or  the  finest  fabrics.  No  deleterious  gas 
generated.  One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square 
feet  of  flame  area  in  one  second. 


For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 

Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co, 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


Terra  Cotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun¬ 
tains  and 
Flower  Pots 

Italian 
Flower  Pots 


WM.  GALLOWAY 
3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


RESIDENCE,  C.  P.  PETERS,  ROSEMONT,  PA. 
CHARLES  BARTON  KEEN,  ARCHITECT 


A  MODERN  HOUSE 

that  is  tastefully  trimmed  with  Artistic  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Fine  Locks  from  our  factories, 
acquires  additional  value  on  that  account. 

READING  HARDWARE 
C  O  M  P  A  N  Y 

READING,  PA.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

617  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


Iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  Loeser  &  Co.'s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 


HECLA  IRON  WORKS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 

N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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Round  trip,  including  stateroom  accommodations  and 
meals,  $75.00.  One  way,  $40.00 

Send  for  our  beautiful  booklet,  whether  you  contemplate 
this  trip  or  not. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Pier  5,  N.  Wharves,  Phila.  Long  Wharf,  Boston 


And  is  Most  Comfortably  Reached  by  the  Splendid  Twin- 
Screw  Steamships 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON 

ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ADMIRAL  SCHLEY 

(From  Boston,  Weekly)  (From  Philadelphia,  Weekly) 

of  the 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

These  are  all  ships  of  the  finest  construction,  with  accom¬ 
modations  as  perfect  as  private  yachts.  They  carry  the 
United  States  mail,  and  are  constructed  and  maintained 
especially  for  the  highest  class  of  Passenger  business.  Every 
detail  which  will  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
tourists  has  been  given  attention. 

Sailings  Weekly  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


Jamaica  with  its  magnificent  tropical  vegetation,  its 
towering  mountains  and  picturesque  valleys,  its  perfect 
winter  climate  and  excellent  hotels,  far  eclipses  any 
other  winter  resort  in  European  or  American  waters. 


amaica 


THE 


GEM 


OF 


WEST 


INDIES 


THE 


Jamaica  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  West  India  Islands. 

1 1  is  a 


Delightful  Tropical  Resort,  with 
Equable  Climate 
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House  and  Garden  Binder 

This  binder  is  substantially  made  of 
eloth  with  stiff  leather  back,  holds 
12  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Every  Subscriber 
should  own  one 


Magazines  can  be 
bound  as  received 


Sent  Anywhere  on  Receipt  of 

ONE  DOLLAR 


POST  OFFICE,  PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

“Scott’s  Extra  Coated” 
ROOFING  TIN 


Used  on  this  Building 
Matiufactured  by 

FOLLANSBEE  BROS.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Philadelphia.  133  Arch  Street 


For  a  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron  Roofing  Tin,  use 
" FOLLANSBEE  PURE  IRON  OLD  STYLE" 


•FORMALGARDENPOTTERY* 

•STATVARY&BALVSTRADES* 

OFTERRACOTTA- 

BRONZESTONEORCEMENTCOMPOSITION- 

•JFRANKLINWHITMAN&'COinc 

DECORATIVESCVLPTORS- 

•212-SOVTHFIFTHST- 

•PHILADELPHIAPA- 
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WHEN  A 

CORBIN  UNIT  LOCK  SET 

LEAVES  THE  WORKMAN’S  HANDS 

THE  KNOBS  AND  ESCUTCHEONS  ARE 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  LOCK  AND  ALL 
PARTS  ARE  PERFECTLY  ADJUSTED 

THE  LOCK  SET  IS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
DOOR  WITHOUT  DETACHING  ANY 
PARTS  OR  DISTURBING  THE  ADJUST¬ 
MENT,  MAKING  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  USE 
THE  FINEST  OF  MECHANISM  AND 
GIVING  BEST  RESULTS 

THE  BEST  OF  SKILL  IS  EMPLOYED  IN 
THE  MAKING.  THE  LEAST  OF  SKILL 
IS  REQUIRED  IN  THE  APPLICATION. 

ANY  ORDINARY  CARPENTER  CAN 
ATTACH  A  UNIT  LOCK  SET.  ONE 
CONTRACTOR  WRITES:  “THE  CAR¬ 
PENTER  SAYS  IT  IS  THE  MOST  SATIS¬ 
FACTORY  LOCK  HE  EVER  FITTED  TO 
A  DOOR,  AND  THE  ACTUAL  TIME  ON 
THEM  WAS  FOUR  MINUTES  EACH  ” 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

925  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


The  Mo/t  Artistic,  Durable,  &.nd  Economical  Exterior  Coloring./* 

They  cost  one-half'  less  than  paint,  last  as  long,  preserve  the  wood  better,  and  their  soft,  velvety 
coloring  effects  are  infinitely  more  artistic  and  harmonious  than  paint.  Made  of  the  purest 
pigments,  linseed  oil  and  Creosote,  “  the  best  wood  preservative  known.” 

Adapted  for  shingles  and  all  rough  woodwork. 

No  one  who  intends*  to  build  earn  afford  to  overlook  them 

Stained  Sample  Shingles  with  lifho-wafercolor  chart,  showing  64  combinafions  of  color,  sent  free  on  request 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  central  points 
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PINEHURST 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Most  healthful  and  delightful  re¬ 
sort  of  the  South.  In  center  of 
Long  Leaf  Pine  Region. 


Four  Splendid  Hotels 


including-  The  Carolina 
the  largest  and  best  ; 
resort  hotels  in  America. 


Fifty  Modern  Cottages 
j,  Casino  j. 

Two  Fine  Golf  Courses 

25,000  Acre  Shooting  Preserve 


Through  Pullman  Service,  one 
night  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  or 
Cincinnati,  via  Southern  Railway 
and  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Special 
rates  Dec.  and  Jan.  Send  for 
beautiful  literature. 

.  .  .  Address  .  .  . 

Resident  Mngr.,  Pinehurst,  N.  C, 

LEONARD  TUFTS ,  Owner,  Boston. 
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CLYDE 

LINE 

ONLY  DIRECT  ALL  WATER  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

CHARLESTON, S.C. 

JACKSONVILLE 
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B  O  X- B  U S H 


SPECI  MENS- THOROUGHLY  AC  CLIMATED 


A  LARGE 
STOCK 
OF  PLANTS 


HEIGHT 
THREE  TO 
FITE  FEET 


Copyrighted  1902 
Andorra  Nurseries 


Copyrighted  1902,  Andorra  Nurseries 

PYRAMIDS ,  STANDARDS  AND  BUSHES 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA 

Copyrighted  1901  _ 

Andorra  Nurseries 

Illustrations  from  photographs  of  our  stock 


Best  Tree  Catalogue 


Gives  the  most  complete  list  of 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  plants — 
the  new  and  rare,  the  old  and  popular 
kinds — and  tells  all  about  them. 

Contains  valuable  hints  to  the 
planter  of  one  tree  or  a  thousand. 
Illustrated,  attractive,  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  “Guide  to  Successful  Tree 
Planting  ”  well  worth  the  io  cents  we 
charge  for  it  (costs  us  double). 

Only  thoroughly  high  grade  stock  is  listed,  the  kind  that 
will  give  entire  satisfaction  and  prompt  results.  Our  immense 
assortment  harbors  no  trash  or  unworthy  plants. 

A  free  copy  of  MEEHANS'  MONTHLY,  our  pretty  horti¬ 
cultural  magazine,  goes  with  every  catalogue.  You'll  be  glad 
to  have  both. 

Planting  time  is  here — we  are  always  glad  to  give  advice 
or  suggestions. 


Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners, 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Penna. 

BOX  B 


IV ate r  Reducing 
V alve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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RESIDENCE  MATTHEW  BAIRD,  JR.,  ARDMORE,  PA.  BAILEY  &  TRUSCOTT,  ARCHITECTS 


HEATING 

THE  KELSEY  FURNACE 

heats  the  house  more  perfectly  than  steam  or  water. 

Takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  furnaces  and 
can  be  connected  with  your  present  hues 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

15.000  IN  USE 

THE  MAKIN  KELSEY  HEATINC  6  MFC.  CO. 

1717  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service,  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  BY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

Salesrooms  and  Factory 
427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


] 

ro  THE  READERS  OF  THE 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  HOUSE 

BOOKS  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  OF  ROBERT  AND  JAMES  ADAM.-Being 

reproductions  of  plates,  illustrating  Decoration  and  Furniture,  from 
their  “Works  in  Architecture,"  published  1778-1812.  Imperial 
folio.  $i2.oc  net. 

THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD  IN  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.— By  K.  Warren 
Clouston.  W  ith  200  illustrations.  Large  4to.  $10.00  net. 

IF  BEAUTIFUL  FURNITURE 

HINTS  ON  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  IN  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  AND 
OTHER  DETAILS. — By  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  8vo,  $1.50. 

CHIPPENDALE,  SHERATON,  AND  HEPPLEWHITE—  Furniture  Designs. 
Reproduced  and  arranged  by  J.  Munro  Bell.  Large  4to.  815.00. 

OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  GARDEN 

HANDBOOKS  OF  PRa 

An  Illustrated  Series  of  handy  and  inexpensive 
under  the  general  editorship  of  DR.  HARRY  ] 

Vol.  I. — The  Book  of  Asparagus 

Vol.  II.— The  Book  of  the  Greenhouse 

Vol.  III. — The  Book  of  the  Grape 

Vol.  IV. — The  Book  of  Old-Fashioned  Flowers 

Vol.  V. — The  Book  of  Bulbs 

Vol.  VI.— The  Book  of  the  Apple 

Vol.  VII. — The  Book  of  Vegetables 

OTHER  VOLUMES 

>CTICAL  GARDENING 

Practical  Guides  to  every  branch  of  horticulture, 
ROBERTS.  Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.00  net  per  volume. 

Vol.  VIII. — The  Book  of  the  Strawberry 

Vol.  IX. — The  Book  of  Orchids 

Vol.  X.— The  Book  of  Climbing  Plants 

Vol.  XI. — The  Book  of  Pears  and  Plums 

Vol.  XII.— The  Book  of  Herbs 

Vol.  XIH.-The  Book  of  Bees 

Vol.  XIV.— The  Book  of  the  Daffodil 

IN  PREPARATION 

J 

IOHN  1 

LANE  TH6E7l?uhLLY.lE.AD  NEW  YORK 
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House  &  Garden 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
made  in  all  desirable  shades.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal,  good  Shingle  Stain  made.  A  practical  test  of 
Shingletint  will  result  in  its  permanent  adoption. 

Send  for  samples  of  wood  and  descriptive 
matter.  They  will  interest  every  architect  and 
prospective  builder. 

Berry  Brothers,  Limited 


New  York 
Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE, 


RITTENHOUSE  CLUB,  Philadelphia  NEWMAN,  woodman  &  HARRIS,  Architects 

FRANCIS  BROS.  <5c  JELLETT,  Inc. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Consulting  Engineers  for  Changes  in  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Electric  Lighting 

245  N.  broad  St.,  Philadelphia  47  East  18th  St.,  New  York 


Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 


01)r  luasp 

tCratlu'r 

> 

(UlL,  Hlttr. 

¥ 

11115  Iflahtut  S'lrrrt, 
JHulaiU’lpliut,  fla. 


SPECIFY  “HASTINGS’*  RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES. 


DIMENSION-  AND 


RANDOM  WIDTHS. 


MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


6xi81 

bX20  | 


Are  Branded 
“  No.  i  HEART” 


i<8  in.  Thick  Butts  are  Branded 
18  “  Thin 
ih  “  Thick  “ 

16  “  Thin 


. “PERFECTION.” 

. “EUREKA.” 

“Cl  EARS  ” 

“WARRANTED  CLEAR.’” 


All  the  above  brands  are  free  from  knots  and  sap. 
Round  or  Sawn  Square,  Limit,  120  Feet. 


1  f  your  contractor  says  he  can’t  get  “  HASTINGS,”  write  me.  Long  Timber  Furnished, 


F.  R.  STEVENS,  Sales  Agent,  18  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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House  &  Garden 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF 
HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

COMPLETE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1902 

WILL  CONTAIN  NEARLY  ONE 
THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  GARDENS 

Original  photographic  views,  accurate 
and  complete  measured  plans  and  full 
descriptive  text  (over  300  illustrations 
of  this  subject  alone) 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

of  America  and  Europe.  Special  photo¬ 
graphs  and  architects’  plans 

INTERIOR  DECORATION, 
FURNITURE,  POTTERY,  ETC. 

CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

schemes  proposed  and  plans  already 
under  way. 

WORK  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

SCULPTURE  AND  OPEN-AIR  STATUARY 

COLONIAL  HOMESTEADS 

OLD  TOWNS  AND  LANDMARKS 
IN  AMERICA  AND  EUROPE 

This  volume  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  will  contain  in  all 
over  600  pages  and  over  70  contributed  articles  upon  the  above 
subjects 

A  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  offered  for  sale  early 
in  December,  1902.  Price,  Six  Dollars. 
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House  is!  Garden 


pecial  NewYork  to  St 


/Augustine  during  tourist  season 

'  HANDSOMEST,  FASTEST.ALL  PULLMANS  - 
DINING&CLUB  CARS.STOPAT  PINEHURST. 
FOR  BOOK  OFWjNTER TOURS  AND  RESORTS, 
JIPPLY  IN  EASTERN  CITIES  TO  TICKET  AGENTS 


PORTSMOUTH  iVA 


OR  C.B.RYAN,  G.P.A 
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House  <y  Garden 


Polygon 

Conductor 

Pipes 

Won't  Burst 


The  twist  in  the  corru- 
gatiou  checks  the  fall  of  I 
ice  and  water,  protecting  Y 
the  joints  and  elbows.  It  1 
will  stand  hard  knocks  be-  ^ 
cause  it  is  corrugated. 
Again,  it  is  handsomer  than 
plain  pipe.  Made  in  cop¬ 
per  and  galvanized  iron.  < 

Catalogue  and  information  free 

Address  Dept.  H 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co.  . 

Middletown,  0. 


Established  1850 

Medals  awarded  Centennial  Exposition.  Export  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Franklin  Institute. 


SHARPLESS  &  WATTS 

WALL  TILES  AND  MOSAIC  FLOORS 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS 


Wood  and  Stone  Mantels  Open  Fireplace  Fixtures 
Brass  and  Bronze  Grill  Work 
Altars  in  Brass,  Stone  or  Marble  Chancel  Rails 

Architects’  ideas  carried  out  and  their  plans 
kept  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 


SHOWROOM,  1522  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Factory,  1520-1522  Sansom  Street 


iceyatone 

PHOTO  E  N  - 
OKAVINO  CO. 


e:  n  OHAVEIU 
DEilONEIU 
ILLU3TR.ATOK3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 


SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  JANJOM  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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ELECTRO-TINT 
ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
AND  ENGRAVERS 
BY  ALL  METHODS 

( We  refer  to  the  engravings  in  this  book  as 
specimens  of  our  work) 


HOLLOW  TILE 

IS  THE  RECOGNIZED 

STANDARD 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Not  only  by  tests,  but  from 

ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

1227-1229  Race  Street 
Phila.,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


RENWICK,  ASPINWALL  &  OWEN,  ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORK 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

jDcjrtcr  'Brothers’ 

Cngltsty  ^tnglc  ^tamg 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT 
ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

Dexter  Brothers 

1 03- 105- 1 07  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.S.  Hueston,8i  FultonSt.,  New  York;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Henry  Seim 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald  Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
220  Race  St.  Philadelphia. 


H ouse  &  Garden 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUYERS  REFERENCE 

Containing  Names  of  the  Leading  Firms 


ART  METAL  WORK. 

Hecla  Iron  Works,  North  Eleventh  and  Berry  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jno.  Williams,  544-556  West  Twenty  seventh  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRICKS 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BURLAPS  AND  BUCKRAMS 
Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

CEMENTS 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

COLUMNS  (PATENT) 

Hartmann  Bros,  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  South  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
lvarcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  1’a. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co., 333  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
DOOR  CHECKS 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  925  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.  (New  Britain,  Conn.),  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
Francis  Bros  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

ELEVATORS 
Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

ENAMELED  BATH  TUBS 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

The  Yantacaw  Mfg.  Co., 800  Land  1'itle  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FIREPROOFING  AND  MATERIALS 
J.  O.  Ellinger,  200  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

FLOOR  POLISH 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  II.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  SUPPLIES  (ELECTRIC) 
Darlington  Electric  Fountain  &  Supply  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FURNACES  (HOT  AIR) 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FURNITURE 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Penna. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


GARDEN  POTTERY 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Merrimac  Pottery  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

GREENHOUSES 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Irviugton-on-IFudson,  N.  Y. 
GUTTER  HANGERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HARDWARE  (BUILDING) 
Bayer-Gardner-Himes  Co.,  159  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  925  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  617  Market  St.,  Phila. 
Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

HEATERS  (STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER) 

The  FI.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

HINGES  (SPRING) 

J.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

Bommer  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANTELS,  TILES  AND  MOSAICS 
Craft  &  Smith,  1430  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpless  &  Watts,  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

MOLDERS  AND  CARVERS 
J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS 
Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  49  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  II.  Moon  Co.,  702  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
PAINTING 

F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  S.  Washington  Square,  Phila. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  II.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Ino.  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  j. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

PAPERS  (BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES) 

Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  20  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
PARQUET  FLOORS 

Geo.  W.  Koch  &  Son,  467  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  (ARCHITECTURAL) 

Jas  L  Dillon,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Rau,  1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PIPE  FASTENERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  MAKERS  (ILLUSTRATIONS) 

Pllectro  Tint  Engraving  Co.,  1227  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Keystone  Photo  Eng.  Co.,  723  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PLUMBING  GOODS  AND  SANITARY  SPECIALTIES 
McCanibridge  &  Co.,  523  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Meyer-Sniffen  Co.,  Ltd.,  5  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Stambach  &  Love,  50  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

POLISH  “FLOOR” 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
POTTERY 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRISMATIC  LIGHTS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lane,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PUMPING  ENGINES 
American  Machine  Co..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
RADIATORS 

Philadelphia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Ninth  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  II.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROOFING  TILES 

The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ROOFING  TIN 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

Merchant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Brooklyn. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

RUSTIC  WORK 

Dunne  &  Co  ,  54  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 


SASH  CORDS 

Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCULPTURED  LEATHER 

The  Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dexter  Bros.,  103  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SNOW  GUARDS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPRINKLERS  (AUTOMATIC) 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
TERRA  COTTA 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALVES  (WATER  REDUCING) 

Watson  &  McDaniel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

WATER  PLANTS  (SUBURBAN) 

Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WATER  TANKS 
W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WAX  FINISH  FOR  FLOORS 
Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 

WIND  MILLS 
Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

WINDOW  SCREENS 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.  (Portland,  Me.),  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 

WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 
The  II.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


VVE  ARE  PIONEERS 


The  Originators  of  I  APFSI  ROLKA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators’  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs,  Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists' 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  20  E.  2id  St. 
Latest  u  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  ”  sent  on  request. 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 


COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


MAKERS  OF 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 

Roll's  Patent  Lock-Joint 

CO  LUNINS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architect^ 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  and  any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory  : 

Heary  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


We  Send  Skilled  Wen 

with  fine  cameras  and  all  apparatus,  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  of  your  residence,  both  interiors  and  out¬ 
side  views,  with  figures,  groups,  horses,  carriages, 
etc.,  as  desired.  Such  negatives  are  always  availa¬ 
ble  for  additional  prints,  and  grow  more  valuable 
every  year.  Call  and  see  some  beautiful  specimens 

WILLIAM  H.  RAU,  Photographer 

1324  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 

o.  w. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 

Supplies .  in 

Clay  Products 

24  South  Seventh  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


i 


The  following  well-known  and 
authoritative  writers  contribute  to 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

Frank  Miles  Day 
Wilson  Eyre 
Thomas  H.  Mawson 
Russell  Sturgis 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 
Elmer  Gray 
C.  R.  Ashbee 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
E.  Guy  Dawber 
Alice  Morse  Earle 
W.  Max  Reid 
Bertram  G.  Goodhue 
Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis 
Chas.  Mulford  Robinson 
Helen  Milman 
Kenyon  Cox 

.f,  *•  •  '  *.  ..  •  ,  A 

J.  Randolph  Goolidge,  Jr. 
Clarence  H.  Blackall 
Sylvester  Baxter 
Janet  Ross 
John  Galen  Howard 
A.  G.  Bradley 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 

Oglesby  Paul 
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MIPF  liQuid  &  paste 

WOOD  FILLERS 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish -for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 

Eugene  E.  Nice 

PHILADELPHIA 
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COLOR  IS  A  POWER 


It  catches  the  eye.  It  rivets 
the  mind.  It  affects  the  dis¬ 
position.  Inharmoniously 
employed  it  offends  correct 
taste;  harmoniously  treated 
it  beautifies  and  elevates. 
Our  sample  cards  show  har¬ 
monies  of  analogous  colors 
and  complementary  colors. 
They  make  ugly  homes 
impossible. 

LUCAS  PAINT  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  standardforbrilliancy, 
durability,  covering  capac¬ 
ity  and  quantity 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  of 

RELIABLE  PAINTS  AND 
VARNISHES 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


TRY  US  FOR  PLATE  AND  FANCY  GLASS 


WARREN 


WEBSTER 


q  ^  ^  MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS* 

&  LU.  CAMDEN,  N.  J 


THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM  ” 
OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 


INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  ‘'SKYSCRAPER"  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 


THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 


OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 

Philadelphia  Office: 


1105  Stephen  Girard  Building 


Send  for  Catalogue 


NEW  YORK 
322  Broadway 


BOSTON 

729  Tremont  Building 
PITTSBURGH 

604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  822  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE.  MONT.  CHICAGO 

51  East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 


J.  O.  ELLINGER 

ENGINEER  and  CONTRACTOR 

200  S.  1 2th  Street ,  Phila . 

' 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

THE  NEW  STANDARD 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manupacturbrs 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


£?IREPROOF 
1  CONSTRUCTION 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
SYSTEM  De  VALUE  RE 


PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 


Sole  Manufacturers 


Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED  18J0 


TAYLOR  OLD  STYLE 
The  tin  that  resists  all 
conditions  of  weather 
and  atmosphere. 

Your  roof  is  sound  for 
all  time  if  covered  with 
this  brand  of  tin. 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 


V 


Vol.  II. 


DECEMBER,  1902. 


Mo.  12. 


Five  Dollars 
a  Year 


HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

1222  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Single  Number 
50  Cents 


llp[ 

B  aticfBecor Afioii  <3^. 
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PARQUET  FLOORS 

MEDAL— PARIS  EXPOSITION 


Our  Floors  are  laid  in  the  most 
exclusive  residences  throughout 
the  country.  Most  artistic  designs 
from  rare  and  selected  woods 


G.  W.  KOCH  &  SON 

467  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Tel.  2ii-i8 


JNO.  WILLIAMS 

Bronze  Foundry  and  W orks 
Wrought  Iron  Works 


Artisans  in  Orna¬ 
mental  Metal  Work 
to  Special  Design 

Architectural-D  bcor  ativh 
Ecclesiastical 


Office 

556  WEST  27th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


A  MAGAZINE  (copyrighted  1902 
by  Wm.  Donald  Mitchell)  illustrating 
work  of  the  leading  Architects,  Sculp¬ 
tors  and  Delators  in  Bronze  and 
Iron to  Architects ,  Sculptors  and 
Decorators. 


Foundry  and  Works 

W.  27TH  ST.  I  New  York 
W.  26th  St.  Jinew  york 

Send  name  for  our  mailing  list. 


“GOLDEN  GATE” 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  DOORS 

DO  NOT  SHRINK  OR  SWELL 

CHEAPER  THAN  PINE 

HANDSOMEST  DOORS  FOR  THE  MONEY 
IN  THE  MARKET.  BEAUTIFUL  IN 
GRAIN  AND  COLORING. 

AND  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 
SHIPMENTS  MADE  TO  ALL  POINTS 

E.  A.  CARLISLE,  POPE  &  CO. 

27  HAYMARKET  SQUARE 


BOSTON 


MASS 


ELEVATORS 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT 


MORSE,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE  H.  B.  SMITH  COMPANY 

704  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  APPARATUS 


MERCER  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


MILLS  SECTIONAL  BOILER 


Highest  Award 
at  Columbian  and 
National  Export 
Exhibitions  for 
Greatest  Efficiency 
and  Durability. 


Send  for  190 1  Cat¬ 
alogue  or  call  and 
see  Exhibit. 


RADIATORS 


DIRECT,  SEMI-DIRECT  and  INDIRECT 
FACTORIES  :  WESTFIELD.  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1853 
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JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR,  OWNER 

RICHARD  M.  HUNT  ARCHITECT 


Plumbing  Fixtures 


MADE  BY 


the  MEYER-SN1FFEN  CO.,  Ltd. 

5  E.  IQth  Street,  New  York 


Warm  your  residence  by 


The  latest  improved  method  for 
heating  buildings  of  all  kinds 


ADDRESS 

THE  VAPOR  HEATING  CO. 

917  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Residence  of  Dr.  A.  A.  APPLE,  Phils. 
Win.  Steele  &  Sons,  Architects 


B  U  R  R  OWES 
R  US TLE SS  W I R E 
INSECT  SCREENS 

ARE  MADE  ONLY  TO  ORDER, 
TO  FIT.  TO  MATCH.  AND  TO 
LAST  AS  LONG  AS  THE  HOUSE 
They  represent  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence  in  Window  and  Door 
Screens  <$» 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Reference 
Sheets  sent  on  Request 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO , 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

A.  E.  SNOWMAN 
Manager  Philadelphia  Offices 
707  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 


THE  BKfST  SASH  CORD  MADE 


EVERY  THREE  FEET  IS  NOW  MARKED 

SILVER  LAKE  “  A  ’ 


COMPLETE  SUBURBAN 
WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

Goods  furnished  and 
erected  promptly 

Wind  Mills 
or 

Engines 

Artesian 
Wells 

STEPHEN  B.  CHURCH 

Seymour,  Conn. 

.'&?  Boston  Store:  38  S.  MARKET  STREET 


The  “  BAR  DSLEY” 

OIL  DOOR  CHECK  AND  SPRING 


. 


Has  new  and  improved  features;  is  free  from  packing  friction  ;  the 
checking  power  can  be  released  when  the  door  is  near  the  closing 
point ;  more  oil  can  be  added  when  needed  without  taking  it  from 
the  door  and  it  can  be  readily  taken  apart  with  the  aid  of  a  screw¬ 
driver  when  repairs  are  necessary: 

Size  A  each  $3. 50  Size  C  each  $5.00  Size  E  each  $7.00 

14  B  44  4.00  44  D  ‘4  6.00 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE 

JOS.  BARDSLEY 

147-151  Baxter  Street,  New  York  City  86  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

19  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  519  Missioa  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Grant  Pulley  &  Hardware  Co. 

25  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WINDOW  PULLEY 


Send 

for 

Cata¬ 

logue 


McQueen’s  Patents 

Specified  by  the  leading  Architects  of 
United  Stales  and  Canada. 


Grant  Anti- Friction  Pulley. 


THE  COUNTRY  IS  POPULAR 

all  the  year  round  since 

Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 


settle  the  question  of  water 
supply.  Our  outfits  can 
be  used  with  windmill, 
gas  engine  ot  other  power 
to  fill  the  tank.  Windmill 
supplied  by  us  rests  on  a 
galvanized  tower  that  sets 
inside  the  tank.  ... 

W,  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Do  You  Use  Walter 


Then  you  need  a  power  to  pump 
it  to  your  house  or  barn.  The 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

is  the  best.  Pumps  more  water. 
Never  stops.  Requires  no  attention. 

Sold  on  30  days’  trial. 

Send  for  Catalogue  R. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO..  '2n6eLw“ork' 


MH1U  uw  JAIIW  f  W.' m 


THE  HEALI JVG  SHOWED 


The  shower  bath  is  the  most  natural 
healer  and  invigorant  of  tired  nerves  and 
sick  body  known,  it  stimulates  the  blood 
and  brings  instantly  a  refreshing  glow  and 
a  delicious  sense  of  cleanliness  to  the 
whole  body  Its  daily  use  means  increased 
vitality,  a  fresh  skin  and  complexion,  and 
a  healthy  body  that  is  able  to  withstand 
both  extreme  cold  and  heat  and  that  has 
the  power  to  ward  off  illness.  The 

Standard 

PORTABLE  SHOWER  BATH 

makes  this  condition  possible  to  every  one 
without  the  great  expense  of  one  of  the  more 
elaborate  permanent  Shower  fixtures.  Water 
mustfall  from  a  height  to  be  of  value  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result,  and  both  volume  and 
proper  distribution  are  given  by  this  iixture 
It  may  be  attached  to  any  regular  double  bath 
faucet,  and  has  the  advantage  overthe  perma¬ 
nent  fixture  that  it  may  be  easily  put  up  or 
removed,  making  it  particularly  desirable  (or 
those  who  live  in  rented  houses. 

The  frame  is  strongly  made  of  seamless  brass 
tubing,  nickeipiated.  The  curtain  is  of  the  best 
of  white  rubber  and  folds  back  in  small  space 
when  not  in  use.  The  s/ip-socket  on  the 
supply  tube  fits  any  regular  water  faucet. 

STANDARD 
SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA„  U  S.  A. 
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DESIGNED  AND  ERECTED  FOR  JOHN  T.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO. 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  o“™uSe"™cturm 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue;  also  Greenhouse  1133  Broadway,  New  York 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue,  mailed  upon  request.  and  |rvington-on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Plans  and  estimates  on  houses  of  all  sizes  furnished  on  request 


BAYER-GARDNER- HIMES  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

Fine  Hardware  and  Artistic  Metal  Work 

OFFICE  and  showrooms  159  West  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 
factory -  157=163  West  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 


AN  ARTISTIC  SUMMER  HOUSE 

We  are  manufacturers  of  rustic  work  of  every  description  :  log  cabins, 
summer  houses,  fences,  gateways,  bridges,  arbors,  chairs,  etc.  Work 
erected  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  will  gladly  submit  sketches, 
plans  and  estimates.  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request.  We  also  carry  a 
complete  line  of  selected  nursery  stock,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  implements.  “  If  it’s  used  in  horticulture  we  have  it.  ’ ’ 

DUNNE  &  CO. 

54  WEST  30TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Reading  Desk  and  Bench 


Rose  Valley  Shops 

y  Pennsylvania 


HE  Rose  Valley  Association  is  a  chartered  organization  holding 
lands,  buildings  and  water  power  at  Moylan,  Delaware  County, 

Pennsylvania,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  involving  artistic  handicraft. 

The  Seal  of  the  Association  is  a  buckled  belt  (a  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood), 
encircling  a  wild  rose  with  the  letter  V  on  the  face  of  its  petals.  The  design  of  this  seal  will  be 
stamped  upon  all  products  of  the  Rose  Valley  Shops  as  a  mark  of  identity  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  honest  construction. 

The  products  of  the  various  shops  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  operated  at  Rose  Valley  will  be 
those  used  in  the  complete  fitting  and  furnishing  of  houses  and  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  mill  is  now  being  operated  by  a  company  of  craftsmen  as  a  shop  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  in  their  products  they  are  carrying  out  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Association 
by  making  only  such  furniture  as  is  of  correct  design  and  construction.  The  above  illustration  shows 
two  of  the  first  products  of  this  shop. 

Examples  of  furniture  from  Rose  Valley  Shops  may  be  seen  at  the  Chapman  Decoration 
Company's  showrooms  J4I7  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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TIFFANY  STUDIOS 

3  3  3  TO  341  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  PERSIAN  RUGS 

THE  COLLECTION  EMBRACES  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SIZES 
AND  PROPORTIONS,  AND  IS  NOTEWORTHY  FOR  ITS 
DIVERSITY  OF  DESIGN  AND  COLOR  EFFECT'S.  THESE 
RUGS  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF 
ORIENTAL  LOOM  WORK  AND  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED 
WITH  THE  INTENTION  OF  MEETING  THE  MOST  EXACTING 
DEMANDS  OF  CULTIVATED  TASTE  AND  JUDGMENT. 
THE  PRICES  ARE  MODERATE  IN  COMPARISON 
WITH  INTRINSIC  AND  ARTISTIC  VALUE 

ESTIMATES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  SUB¬ 
MITTED  FOR  THE  INFERIOR  DECORATING 
AND  FURNISHING  OF  RESIDENCES 


Sha.rpless  &  W  setts 

Mantels,  Grates, 

Tiles,  Mosaics,  Marbles 

Showrooms,  1522  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

ESTABLISHED  1850 


THE  CHALKING  OF  PAINT 

May  be  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of 
the  man  who  does  the  painting  ; 
but  for  the  man  who  pays  the 
bills  paint  cannot  last  too  long. 


ZINC  WHITE 

Does  not  chalk,  but  lasts  longer 
and  gives  better  protection  than 
any  other  white  paint  base. 


FREE:  Our  Practical  Pamphlets 

44 Paints  in  Architecture  " 

44  Specifications  for  Architects' 
44  T’he  Paint  Question  " 

44  French  Government  Decrees 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

11  Broadway,  New  York 
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FINE  FURNITURE 


I 


N  our  large  collection  of  French  and  English  Furniture  may  be 
found  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  best  schools  of  design,  and 
these  serve  as  models  and 


inspiration  to  our  own  artists 
in  preparing  designs  for  our 
special-order  work. 

Our  illustration  shows  a 
Queen  Anne  Cabinet  of  dark- 
finished  oak  with  walnut  inlay; 
pure  in  feeling  and  beautiful  in 
outline. 

Satisfactory  results  in  the 
embellishment  of  each  room 
may  be  obtained  by  selecting 
a  choice  example  of  Furniture 
and  making  it  the  key-note  of 
the  furnishing,  choosing  the  re¬ 
maining  pieces  to  correspond. 

Our  superb  collection  of  Fur¬ 
niture,  Fabrics,  Carpets,  and 
Rugs,  and  our  unequalled  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  interior  decoration 
of  homes,  are  at  the  service  of 
our  patrons. 

We  issue  no  catalogues,  but  will  be  pleased  to  submit  sketches 
for  special  requirements. 


~e@e- 


Broadway  and  nineteenth  Street,  new  Vorft 
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Hitchings  &  Co. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Designers 

also  Manufacturers  of  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Venti lating  Apparatus 


We  contract 
to  erect  com- 
d  I  e  t  e  Palm 
Houses, 
Greenhouse  s, 
Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc., 
with  our  pat¬ 
ent  Iron  Frame 
Construction. 
We  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  green¬ 
house  build¬ 
ing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  and  will 
be  pleased  to 
prepare  plans 
and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  such 
work. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORIES,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

Designed  and  Erected  by  HlTCHINGS  &.  Co. 

HITCHINGS  &  CO. 

Catalogues  on  Application  233  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


ANDIRONS  OF  BEATEN  BRASS 


21]^  inches  high  $12.50  delivered 

The 

TILE  and  MANTEL 
Shop  — 

E VER YTHING 

ARTISTIC  AND  DIFFERENT 

C  RAFT  &  SM  ITH 

1430  Chestnut  Street 
Philada.,  Pa. 


Repeating  designs,  incised, 
with  spaces  filled  in  fiat  Mat 
G  laze  colors 


ROOKWOOD 

POTTERY 

CINCINNATI 

5P 
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Contents  for  December 


PAGE 

THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  VILLA  LANTE,  at  Bagnaia,  Italy,  by  George 

Walter  Dawson.  Illustrated ,  579 

THE  RELATION  OF  NATURAL  TO  ARTIFICIAL  BEAUTY  IN 

LANDSCAPE,  by  Walter  Cope.  Illustrated ,  594 

“  HIGH  WALLS,”  AT  GULLANE,  designed  by  Edwin  L.  Lutyens,  Architect. 

Illustrated ,  612 

A  DESIGN  FOR  A  SUN-DIAL  SETTING,  by  Percy  Lancaster.  Illustration ,  615 

“  BEAULIEU,”  at  Cupertino,  California,  designed  by  Willis  Polk,  Architect. 

Illustrated ,  616 

TYROLESE  ARCHITECTURE  (VII,  External  and  Internal  Detail),  by  Herbert 

C.  Wise.  Illustrated ,  626 

NOTES  AND  REVIEWS.  643 
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RESIDENCE  FOR  RICHARD  V.  MATTISON ,  AMBLER,  PA. 

MOTTLED  WAVE  TILE  WITH 
RHINOCEROS  TILE  AT  EAVE  LINE 
MEADE  ROOFING  &  CORNICE  CO.,  Contractors 

CELADON 


ROOFING  TILE  CO. 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK,  Eastern  Office 
204  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  Western  Office 
Works  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.  and  Ottawa,  Ill. 


STRICTLY  FIREPROOF 

T  he  Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co/s 

MAGNESIA 
BUILDING  LUMBER 

(PATENTED) 

(M  AGNESI  ALITH) 

Composed  of  the  natural  fibre  of  Magnesia  Silicate,  this 
novel  article  of  manufacture  is  made  by  first  felting  these 
fibres  carefully  and  systematically  by  means  of  suitable 
machinery  and  then  cementing  the  fibres  together  by  means 
of  an  artificially  made  Magnesia  Silicate,  which,  forming  a 
homogeneous  structure,  thus  unites  to  create  a  new  article  of 
commerce  suitable  for  the  most  extensive  employment  as  a 
permanent  fire-stop  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  partitions, 
roofs,  etc.,  and  as  a  preferred  backing  in  the  bulkheads  of 
vessels,  etc.,  etc. 

MAGNESIA  BUILDING  BOARDS 

AND 

MAGNESIA  PIPE  COVERINGS 
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From  a  water-color  by  George  Walter  Dawson  in  the 
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THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  VILLA  I  .ANTE 


AT  BAGNAIA,  NEAR  VITERBO,  ITALY 


IN  writing  of  the  Villa  Lante  it  is  of  Italy 
and  her  gardens  I  write.  To  write  of  Italy 
and  her  gardens  is  to  touch  of  the  spirit  of 
all  gardens.  To  write  of  gardens  is  to  write 
of  Nature  and  man  :  a  pleasant  task  ! 

A  garden,  I  take  it,  is  a  place  where 
Nature  and  man  come  close  together  ; 
where  they  join  hands,  as  it  were,  to  the 
greater  pleasure  of  man,  and  I  like  to 


think,  not  to  the  displeasure  of  Nature.  It 
is  man’s  little  domain,  for  him  more  special¬ 
ized  than  the  wild  field ;  nature  focused, 
stilled,  and  gently  cared  for.  Delight  in 
Nature  is  universal ;  and  every  kind  of  man, 
of  every  grade  of  life,  makes  outward 
expression  of  this  pleasure.  T  he  little  way- 
side  garden ;  the  bright  pots  with  their 
green  festoons,  reaching  from  some  high 
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A  HEDGED  RAMP  VILLA  LANTE 

From  a  Water-color  by  George  Walter  Da  tuson 


tenement  window ;  the  stately  gardens  of 
palace  and  castle ;  the  sweet,  trim  gardens 
of  our  ancestors ;  the  Babylonian  terraced 
gardens  and  the  terraced  hillside  gardens  of 
Italy ;  the  classic  garden  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  the  flower-bordered  pools  of  Spain 
and  Persia  ;  and  the  gardens  of  the  far  East, 
all  attest  man’s  love  of  flowers  and  grass, 
and  trees,  his  love  of  bright  sunshine  and 
cool  shadow,  of  pleasant  odors  and  magic 
sounds. 

Our  appreciation  of  Nature  becomes  all 
the  more  glorious,  as  we  begin  to  realize 
how  superbly  superior  she  is  to  our  efforts 
to  imitate  her.  As  we  realize  this  more 
and  more,  comes  a  growing  appreciation  for 
those  things  artistic,  which  are,  after  all, 
man’s  creations  and  expressions,  not  Na¬ 
ture’s,  and  not  servile  imitations  of  Nature. 
The  two  are  so  distinct.  It  is  this  dual 
something,  then,  that  we  shall  find  in  the 


great  gardens  of  the  world,  and  the  ones 
under  consideration,  the  Italian,  exemplify 
for  us,  perhaps  better  than  any  others  that 
have  ever  been,  that  beautiful  relation  of  Art 
and  Nature,  that  joy  of  man’s  going  out  to 
meet  Nature  and  Nature’s  willing  desire  to 
help  his  efforts. 

If  we  recall  the  period  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Italy,  we 
will  remember  it  was  a  period  of  great  intel¬ 
lectual  development,  as  well  as  an  age  of 
much  “civility  and  elegance.”  What  a  list 
of  names  is  to  be  found  here,  from  Dante  to 
Michael  Angelo  !  Men  of  great  intelligence 
and  understanding  there  were,  men  who 
could  and  did  do  marvelous  things,  not  in 
one  branch  of  art  alone  but  in  all.  Painting 
beautiful  frescoes,  sculpturing  wonderful 
marbles,  building  great  churches  and  palaces, 
designing  villas  and  gardens,  each  of  these 
men  comprehended  not  only  his  own  special 
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art  but  also  that  of  others,  and  he  was  able 
to  turn  and  work  in  it.  Above  all,  they  were 
ardent  lovers  of  Nature.  So  when  we  turn 
to-day  to  the  villa  garden  we  find  just  what 
we  should  expect  to  find  following  upon  those 
conditions:  a  highly  refined,  well-ordered 
artistic  unit,  a  combining  of  all  the  best 
traditions  of  the  past  in  garden  art.  We 
find  man  making  a  vantage  spot  from  which 
to  enjoy  field  and  sky  and  wood  and  stream, 
and  the  bringing  into  this  spot  for  his  closer 
and  more  intimate  contemplation  of  them, 
those  smaller  beloved  things  of  forest  and 
meadow  that  it  is  impossible  to  always  go 
afield  to  enjoy  ;  and  we  also  find  this  spot 
most  admirably  arranged  for  the  convenience 
and  realization  of  a  highly  refined  and  elegant 
life. 

Because  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Lante 
show  to-day,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other 
in  all  Italy,  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  pro¬ 
duced  them,  because  they  have  come  down 
to  our  time  with  fewest  changes,  because 
they  have  from  generation  to  generation 


been  so  thoughtfully  and  lovingly  cherished 
and  cared  for,  and  not  allowed  to  perish,  we 
select  them  to  represent  the  truest  spirit  ot 
Italian  Renaissance  gardens.  There  are 
others  that  strive  for  more  effect  ;  there  are 
others  that  are  larger  ;  others  that  are  more 
princely;  but  none  are  more  charmingly 
beautiful,  not  another  that  represents  more 
of  a  complete  artistic  unit  supplying  living 
memories  to  the  mind’s  eye. 

During  most  of  its  history,  Lante  has  been 
the  property  of  the  bishops  of  Viterbo. 
Rafaello  Sansoni  Riario,  a  cardinal  under 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  began  the  building  ot  the 
villa  in  1477.  The  Florentine,  Niccolo 
Ridolfi,  fifth  cardinal  bishop  ot  Viterbo, 
carried  the  work  on  ;  but  his  successor, 
Gualtieri,  gave  it  up  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  rented  the  buildings  out.  Another 
cardinal  bishop,  Giovanni  Gambara,  enriched 
the  place  with  paintings  by  Antonio  Tem- 
pesta,  and  in  1588  the  cardinal  Alessandro 
Damasceno  Peretti  or  Montalto  acquired 
possession  of  the  villa  and  reserved  it  for 
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the  use  of  the 
popes  and  their 
relatives.  He 
also  built  the 
casino  and  the 
water  works  and 
had  the  planting 
of  the  grounds 
completed  at 
great  cost.  Pope 
Alexander  VII 
left  it  all  to  Duke 
B  o  m  m  a  r  z  o  - 
Lante  ot  Erb- 
p  a  c  h  t ,  whose 
family  still  retain 
possession  ot 
the  p  ropertv. 

Authorities  differ 
as  to  the  architect 
of  Lante.  Some 
declare  the  design 
to  be  Vignola’s; 
others  that  the 
work  was  carried 
out  at  different 
times  by  several 
architects. 

The  villa  is 
built  into  an  oak 
grove  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  gently  rising 
hill,  backed  by  greater  and  more  rugged 
heights.  The  entrance,  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  street  of  the  little  town,  opens 


directly  on  a 
flower  garden, 
bright  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  lovely 
in  its  masses  of 
bloom.  Beside 
flower  bed  after 
flower  bed  one 
wanders  about 
reveling  in  the 
beauty  of  the 
blooms  and  in¬ 
haling  their  fra¬ 
grance,  lingering 
perhapsa  moment 
to  watch  the  gold 
fish,  to  admire 
the  group  of 
statuary  that  rises 
above  the  large 
central  pool  and 
the  garden.  Then 
cool  shadows  and 
the  sound  of 
falling  waters  lure 
one  on  by  way  of 
stairs  and  ramps 
between  box 
hedges,  overhung 
with  masses  of 
old-fashioned  roses,  to  the  upper  terraces. 
These  are  rich  and  varied  in  their  character: 
sometimes  open  to  the  sun,  sometimes  planted 
with  beautiful  trees,  giving  delightful  shade 
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to  walk  In,  and  from  which  to  view  as  one 
wanders,  the  beauties  of  the  parterred  space 
just  left  below.  Kvery where  are  fountains, 
either  a  series  of  jets  or  cascades,  where  are 
reflected  niched  walls  and  stairs  and  urns. 
But  mere  greenery,  running  water  and  these 
architectural  ornaments  are  not  all,  for  the 
shaded  levels  are  heightened  in  color  by  great 
potted  plants.  Rhododendrons  and  azaleas, 


finds  himself  in  a  grove  of  oak-trees  that 
surrounds  the  formal  part  of  the  villa.  Here 
and  there,  usually  where  a  path  divides,  is  a 
fountain  or  basin  recalling  the  more  formal 
arrangement  elsewhere,  but  nothing  more, 
for  this  is  really  Nature’s  part.  In  these 
thick  woods,  wild  flowers  and  ferns  cover 
the  ground  ;  ivy  carpets  it,  clambering  over 
banks  and  climbing  not  infrequently  to  the 
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camellias  and  huge  hydrangeas  surround 
balustrades  and  border  green  alleys.  One 
lingers  and  rests  on  old  stone  seats,  listening 
to  songs  of  birds  and  the  ripple  and  splash  of 
water,  watching  the  golden  patches  of  sun¬ 
light  that  sift  through  the  interlacing  branches 
and  dance  over  lichen-covered  walls,  tree- 
trunks  and  columns  entwined  with  vines. 

Awakening  from  his  reverie  the  visitor 


topmost  branches  of  the  oaks.  Trickling  in 
and  out  among  the  great  roots  of  the  trees 
are  little  streams,  so  overhung  with  delicate 
ferns  that,  but  for  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
water  one  would  come  upon  them  unawares. 
Beyond  all  these  superb  trees  and  their  water 
courses  and  basins  are  out-lying  olive  groves 
and  vineyards  and  the  wilder  and  more 
rugged  hill  slopes. 
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A  study  of  the  plan  (page  590)  will  show 
much  better  the  actual  arrangement.  The 
formal  part,  occupying  something  less  than 
four  acres,  is  divided  into  four  levels,  the 
upper  one  being  about  fifty  feet  above  the 
lower.  Of  these  divisions  the  lowest,  which 
we  shall  call  the  first  level,  is  much  the  largest. 
It  contains  the  formal  garden  and  occupies 
about  one  third  the  depth  of  the  entire  plan. 


terrace,  and  here  are  the  entrances  to  the 
houses.  In  the  center  is  found  a  circular 
arrangement  of  fountains  in  four  levels  which 
is  illustrated  on  page  586.  From  each  side 
of  this  fountain,  stairs  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  axis  lead  to  the  third  level.  This  is 
much  deeper  than  the  second,  and  is  rich  in 
its  arrangement  of  fountains  and  basins. 

Other  terrace  stairs  lead  to  the  fourth  level, 


This  level  is  simply  divided  bv  cross  paths 
into  squares  for  flower  beds,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  are  built  two  houses  or  casinos,  balanced 
on  each  side  of  an  open  central  axis  which 
extends  from  front  to  back  of  the  entire 
scheme,  and  on  or  about  which  every  feature 
of  the  plan  is  placed.  Between  these  two 
buildings  extends  a  slope  joining  the  first  to 
the  second  level.  The  latter  is  a  living- 


which  contracts  in  width,  but  which  is  longer 
again  than  the  third.  It  is  subdivided  into 
three  parts.  First  is  a  thickly  planted  grove 
with  a  green  alley  down  its  center,  along  the 
axis  of  which  runs  a  stream.  The  middle 
division  is  occupied  by  an  octagonal  fountain 
of  several  levels.  Surrounding  it  is  a  tall 
hedge,  and  overhanging  it  on  each  side  are 
great  trees.  The  third  division  of  this  level 
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is  occupied  by  two  little  garden  pavilions, 
and  between  them  is  a  cascade  which  supplies 
water  for  the  many  fountains. 

These  are  in  general  the  features  of  this 
small  villa.  They  are  not  many,  but  they 
are  simple  and  all  beautifully  wrought  into 
a  whole  in  which  not  only  is  the  scale  of 
stairs  and  walls,  of  buildings  and  fountains, 
of  balustrades  and  urns  well  conceived,  but 
the  scale  of  the  plants  and  flowers  and  trees 
also,  d  rees  balance  columns,  clipped  yews 
and  lemon  trees  balance  urns  and  sculpture, 
box  alleys  are  of  calculated  height  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  basins  and  walls.  Flowers  balance 
flowers,  tall  ones  are  never  planted  where 
low  ones  should  be,  and  a  low  group  never 
occupies  the  place  of  a  group  that  should 
afford  an  emphasis  in  the  design.  Good  taste 
has  become  a  tradition  ;  and  having  been 
established,  seems  never  to  have  gone  astray. 

Not  even  in  the  more  formal  portion  of 
the  garden,  the  hardest  place  of  all  to  attain 
harmony  and  accord  is  there  anything  that  is 
seriously  a  false  note.  The  planning  and 
the  planting  aid  each  other.  And  this  part 
is  so  very  beautiful  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
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the  paths  running  parallel  to  the  central  axis 
into  three  parts.  The  two  long  side  divisions 
show  a  very  wise  disposition.  They  are 
filled  with  box;  and  form,  in  spite  of  their 
rather  elaborate  designs,  restful  gardens  of 
green,  which  make  a  splendid  foil  for  the 
long  beds  of  flowers  that  frame  them. 

Across  the  two  ends  of  the  central  division 
are  parterres  of  flowers,  while  the  center  of 
this  division  and  the  formal  garden  contains 
a  fountain  with  fine  architectural  features 
giving  a  center  to  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
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devote  a  little  more  attention  to  it.  It  is  a 
big  square,  in  extent  something  less  than  an 
acre  and  a  half,  every  part  of  which  is  open 
to  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  Bounding  its 
east  and  north  sides  runs  a  box  hedge,  some 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high.  This  hedge 
continues  along  the  west  side,  but  here  it  is 
low,  giving  an  outlook  over  the  plains.  The 
south  side  is  bounded  by  the  buildings  and 
terraces.  All  about  the  garden  runs  a  broad 
path.  Within  this,  the  garden  is  divided  by 


spotty  design — a  fault  of  so  many  gardens. 
It  is  this  central  pool,  in  fact,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Lante  garden. 
From  midway  of  its  sides  it  is  crossed  by 
four  bridges,  bordered  by  balustrades  that 
meet  in  a  circular  path  about  the  large  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  center.  An  arrangement  of  con¬ 
centric  basins,  terminates  in  an  octagonal 
pedestal  supporting  a  central  feature  of  a 
fountain  that  crowns  every  view  across  the 
garden.  It  is  a  splendid  group  of  four  fine 
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lads  hewn  in  stone  by  a  strong  and  sure 
hand.  Lithe,  graceful,  athletic  boys  they 
are,  beautifully  poised,  disposed  in  two 
groups,  back  to  back,  with  four  lions  between 
them.  Bathed  as  it  has  been,  for  generation 
upon  generation  by  the  gently  falling  streams 
of  the  fountains  that  play  over  them,  the 
stone  below  has  become  as  polished  as  metal 
and  taken  on  a  rich  green  and  brown  color  like 
the  bronze  emblem  of  the  Montalti  Family 
the  lads  hold  proudly  high  over  their  heads. 

As  for  the  flowers  themselves,  there  are  not 
as  many,  or  are  they  as  varied  as  in  many  a 
garden  I  know  in  this  country.  They  are  lor 
the  most  part  old-fashioned  varieties,  all  the 
more  beautiful  because  proved  and  best  loved 
by  the  owners.  Here  are  the  flowers  of  our 
ancestor’s  gardens  ;  lilies  and  roses  chiefly, — 
those  two  favorites  of  all  ages.  Of  the  lilies, 
the  stately  white  or  Annunciation  lily  has  been 
a  favorite  ;  and  they  seem  as  they  stand  there, 
in  long  rows  with  their  tall  and  stately  stems, 


and  their  crowns  of  shining  white,  the  purest, 
most  exquisite  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
flowers.  But  “side  by  side  in  equal  right” 
with  the  lily  are  roses  of  many  sorts  and 
kinds,  old-fashioned  and  new.  I ' he  damask, 
velvet,  and  double  province  rose,  the  sweet 
musk  rose,  double  and  single,  the  double 
and  single  white  rose  seem  to  be  all  there,  as 
are  also  many  varieties  ot  the  sweet-smelling 
tea  roses.  The  sweet  brier  is  not  missing,  and 
many  beautiful  semi-double  old-fashioned 
sorts  stand  about,  while  others  clamber  over 
buildings  and  walls  ;  indeed  every  tint  and 
color  and  kind  seems  present. 

In  Spring  the  various  bulbs,  tulips,  jon¬ 
quils,  narcissus  and  lilies-of-the-valley  are  in 
bloom.  Then  later  come  the  day  lilies.  A 
special  favorite  seems  to  be  a  beautiful  pale  yel¬ 
low  one,  as  it  grows  under  standard  roses  in 
great  clumps  and  hangs  over  the  box  borders. 
Large  clumps  of  the  Tritoma  are  most  happily 
placed  with  trimmed  yews  for  backgrounds. 
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There  are  peonies  and 
columbines  and  fleur- 
de-lis,  poppies,  holly¬ 
hocks,  marigolds, 
chrysanthemums, 
zinnias  and  dahlias, 
the  tall-growing  and 
low  phloxes,  pansies, 
petunias,  geraniums 
and  verbenas.  Then 
there  are  such  sweet¬ 
smelling  flowers  as 
violets  and  mignon¬ 
ette,  jasmines  and 
heliotrope,  sweet  peas 
(a  tew  only)  and  great 
clumps  of  lavender, 
clove  pinks  and  gilly¬ 
flower  and  thyme.  All 
theseflowersand  more 
are  in  this  sunlit  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  not  a  long 
list  but  quite  enough 
to  give  a  perpetual 
bloom  ;  and  they  are 
flowers,  after  all,  that 
one  most  cares  tor. 

Rarely  have  I  seen  flowers  more  effectively 
planted.  In  the  small  inner  beds,  always  box- 
bordered,  are  the  low  growing  flowers  ;  in  the 
long  beds  that  enclose  these  are  the  tall  stan¬ 
dard  roses  and  lilies  and  other  tall-growing  va¬ 
rieties  ;  and  the  yews  rise  as  strong  cones  at  i  m- 
portant  points  to  hold  all  together.  Thus  the 
garden  stands  a  part  in  a  well-ordered  scheme. 

Lovers  of  flowers  and  trees,  of  sweet  odors, 
of  rippling  and  falling  water,  of  balmy  air  and 
sunshine,  will  ever  turn  to  it  withjoy.  Lovers 
of  trim,  well-kept  and  well-ordered  gardens 
will  revel  in  it.  Students,  searching  for 
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that  proper  unity 
between  Nature  and 
Art,  will  find  here  an 
example  than  which 
no  better  exists,  for 
Lante  is  an  instance 
of  how  flowers  and 
trees,  garden  walls, 
stairways  and  balus¬ 
trades  and  urns, 
fountains,  still  and 
running  streams  can 
be  combined  into  one 
intricate  yet  simple 
scheme  to  produce 
a  b  e  a  u  t  i  f  u  1  unit. 
Nature  happily  leads 
the  way  to  unity  and 
dignity  and  order,  to 
system  and  consis¬ 
tency.  And  they 
were  wise  in  the  ways 
of  Nature,  as  in  the 
ways  of  Art,  those 
old  garden  builders 
and  splendid  artists, 
and  they  realized  that 
they  were  not  to  try  to  imitate  her,  but  to 
follow  her  in  the  way  that  she  ever  signifies, 
keeping  in  touch  with  her  at  the  same  time 
that  they  built  tor  their  own  comfort  and 
use.  So  Lante  was  conceived  and  built, 
and  it  yet  remains  an  exquisitely  complete 
and  unified  work,  to  be  classed  among  the 
most  complete  of  Italy’s  art  treasures,  to 
be  thought  ot,  so  far  as  its  unity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  such  finished  gems  as  Gozzolio’s 
Chapel,  the  Borgia  apartments  or  Galla 
Placido’s  tomb. 

George  IV alter  Dawson. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  NATURAL  TO  ARTIFICIAL  BEAUTY 

IN  LANDSCAPE.1 


BY  WALTER  COPE 


IN  announcing  this  subject  for  discussion,  I 
feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  for  using  such  a 
broad,  comprehensive  title.  Certainly,  I  do 
not  intend  to  inflict  on  you  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  subject.  It  is  too  broad, 
and  touches  too  many  details  for  me  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  thorough  treatment 
in  one  paper.  “The  Relation  of  Natural  to 
Artificial  Beauty  in 
Landscape”  is,  in 
fact,  a  subject  on 
which  volumes 
might  be  written. 

First,  as  to  the 
word  “landscape,” 

— I  mean  to  use  it 
in  its  widest  sense 
as  applying  to  any 
scene,  whether  that 
scene  contain  any 
element  of  man’s 
handiwork  or  not. 

At  the  present  time 
the  subject  of 
“landscape  garden¬ 
ing,”  “  landscape 
design,”  “  land¬ 
scape  architec¬ 
ture,”  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  is 
receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention, 
but  in  speaking 
of  artificial  inter¬ 
ference  with  nature, 

I  should  like  to 
abolish  the  word 
“  landscape  ”  and  use,  instead,  the  words 
“outdoor  design,”  reserving  “landscape  ”  for 
that  broader  meaning  which  would  cover 
every  scene,  whether  natural,  artificial  or 
partaking  more  or  less  of  both :  anything 

I  An  address  delivered  by  the  late  Walter  Cope  before  the  Thirtieth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  Philadelphia. 
Many  lantern  slides  were  used  to  illustrate  the  paper.  Some  of  these 
illustrations  are  given  here.  Others  have  been  added  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Frank  Miles  Day  who  accompanied  Mr.  Cope  in  various 
excursions  he  made  while  preparing  an  article  on  a  kindred  subject  for 
House  and  Garden.  This  article  was  unfinished,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Cope’s  sudden  death,  October  31st,  1902. 
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in  short,  which  the  eye  may  meet  under  the 
open  sky. 

At  this  age,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  great 
structural  and  engineering  undertakings  to 
meet  the  practical  needs  of  our  present  civil¬ 
ization,  with  little  thought  as  to  their  artistic 
expression.  But  times  will  change,  and  the 
practical  developments  of  applied  science  will 

some  day  give  way 
to  more  definite 
efforts  to  make  the 
face  of  the  earth 
more  beautiful.  It 
may  be  a  question 
only  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  when 
the  imagination  of 
the  multitude  may 
cease  to  be  moved, 
as  it  undoubtedly 
is  to-day,  by  the 
great  develop¬ 
ments  in  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  building 
of  huge  buildings 
and  swift  steam¬ 
ships,  and  by  the 
constant  improve¬ 
ments  in  electrical 
propulsion  and 
communication. 
And  when  we  shall 
have  solved  all 
these  questions  of 
applied  science  and 
are  content  with 
our  achievements 


in  that  direction,  we  may  turn  our  efforts  to 
still  greater  achievements  in  an  artistic  way. 
To-day  those  in  whom  the  artistic  sense  is 
dominant  are  in  the  minority;  and  this  has 
always  been  so,  and  probably  always  will  be. 
But  to-day  differs  from  past  ages  in  this  fact, 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  in  this  age 
do  not  really  care  for  artistic  expression,  do 
not  care  as  much  for  the  beautiful  as  they  do 
for  what  we  commonly  call  “  the  practical.” 
To-day  the  artist  occupies  a  relation  to  the 
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abrogate.  The  primary  laws  of  physics  must 
govern  everything  which  he  builds,  and  the 
artistic  expression  of  his  building  must  reflect 
an  acknowledgment  of  natural  laws.  But  in 
distinguishing  between  these  two  agents,  I 
mean  to  refer  to  Nature  as  that  which  she 
does  without  the  aid  of  man, 
what  she  would  have  done  had 
man  never  lived  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  many  scenes  and  many 
things  which  we  love  to  look 
upon,  there  is  predominant  the 
other  agency ;  and  our  delight 
in  its  contemplation  at  times 
transcends  even  that  which  we 
leel  in  looking  upon  Nature.  It 
is  the  thought  that  this  stone 
has  been  hewn  and  set,  this 
building  has  been  reared,  this 


yet  this  support  has  not  swept 
everything  before  it,  and  a 
utilitarian  and  purely  practical 
tendency  is  still  dominant.  The 
artist  of  to-day  is  not  in  need 
of  better  criticism.  He  has  as 
good  criticism  as  any  age  has 
produced  ;  but  he  is  in  need  of 
a  greater  amount  of  criticism, 
and  of  the  backing  of  the 
majority  of  the  people, — the 
criticism  of  the  masses  which 
finally,  if  not  immediately,  con¬ 
demns  the  inartistic  and  upholds 
that  which  is  sound  and  true 
in  art. 

Whatever  scene  our  eyes  may 
light  upon,  whatever  landscape 
we  may  contemplate,  there  can 
be  only  two  factors,  two  agencies, 
which  determine  its  effect  upon 
our  minds,  upon  our  sense  of  the 
beautiful — Nature  and  Man. 
Nature,  of  course,  is  a  very 
wide  term,  but  we  all  know  what 
it  means.  It  is  the  supreme, 
the  eternal,  ever-present  factor. 
We  cannot  escape  from  it 
entirely  if  we  would,  for  even 
man  in  his  works  is  governed 
by  Nature’s  own  laws.  No 
one  of  them  can  he  undo  or 


great  mass  of  humanity  almost  analogous  to 
that  which  the  mediaeval  alchemist  or  scientist 
held  in  the  day  when  it  was  the  artist  who 
counted,  and  who  captured  the  applause  of 
the  multitude.  It  is  true  that  the  support  of 
the  multitude  is  constantly  increasing;  but  as 
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path  has  been  cut,  these  trees  have  been 
planted  by  man ,  and  to  satisfy  man’s  needs 
and  ideals.  Perhaps  no  two  of  us  could 
agree  upon  the  intensity  of  pleasure  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  great  cathedral, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  majesty  of  a  rock- 
ribbed  mountain,  or  the  boundless  sea,  upon 
the  other,  nor  is  it  worth  while  that  we  should 
agree.  To  some  of  us,  Nature  appeals  more 
than  art,  though  I  believe  that  to  most  of  us 
each  appeals  with  almost  equal  force,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  varying  moods. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  arrive  at 
the  true  sources  of  artistic  enjoyment,  we 
must  cultivate  and  love  and  study,  first  of  all, 
Nature ;  and  after  that,  man’s  history,  man’s 
ideals,  all,  in  fact,  that  has  led  him  to  express 
his  wants,  his  aspirations  in  physical  form. 
This  last  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
study  of  architecture  in  its  broadest  sense. 


For  all  that  man  builds  with  an  eye  to  use 
and  beauty  is  architecture  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  governed  by  one  system  of  principles  and 
laws.  From  time  immemorial  man  has  built 
houses  and  temples  and  bridges,  he  has  hewn 
roads  and  laid  out  gardens  and  has  wrought 
whatever  pleased  him  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  satisfy  his  needs, material  and  spiritual. 
And  from  time  immemorial  it  has  pleased  him, 
and  it  pleases  us  to-day  and  will  always  please 
our  descendants,  to  follow  certain  methods, 
certain  principles  of  dimension,  direction  and 
proportion  in  that  which  we  lay  out  and  build. 
These  methods  are,  no  doubt,  deduced  pri¬ 
marily  from  our  innate  sense  of  natural  laws. 
But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into  the  source 
of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  indis¬ 
putable  truth  that  man  prefers  to  set  stones 
level,  to  build  walls  straight,  or,  at  least, 
symmetrically  curving,  to  make  level  places 
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on  which  to  stand  or  walk,  whether  they  be 
floors  beneath  a  roof  or  terraces  under  the 
open  sky.  His  sense  of  mastery  over 
Nature  is  expressed  in  doing  things  not  as 
Nature  would  do  them.  Nature  upheaves 
and  splits  and  tumbles  down  her  rocks. 
Man  hews  them  into  blocks  and  sets  them 
level  and  true  and  rears  them  into  walls.  So 
it  always  has  been — so  it  ever  will  be. 

In  every  landscape,  then,  these  two  ele¬ 
ments  must  remain  distinct.  We  cannot 
absolutely  unite  them  nor  deceive  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  we  can.  We  cannot 
modify  to  any  extent  worthy  of  consideration 
the  process  of  natural  growth  ;  or  at  least, 
such  modification  can  be  but  temporary. 
Nature  is  absolutely  continuous  and  per¬ 
sistent.  We  must  then  regard  ourselves 
only  as  intruders,  invaders.  It  is  true  that 
we  can  interfere  with  Nature,  but  it  is  my 
purpose  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  as  inter- 
ferers  that  we  should  regard  ourselves.  As 
invaders  we  may,  for  we  could  not  avoid  the 


position  if  we  would,  unless  indeed  we  return 
to  absolute  savagery. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  just 
passed,  there  grew  up  a  school  of  landscape 
gardening,  so-called,  which  was  perhaps  a 
natural  reaction  against  the  extreme  and 
lifeless  formalism  into  which  architecture  had 
descended.  This  school  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  principles  which  had  always, 
before  that  time,  governed  all  artificial 
interference  with  the  face  of  nature.  It  did 
not  propose  to  do  merely  what  man  had 
always  been  pleased  to  do  in  the  way  of 
laying  out  and  building  and  planting,  but, 
instead,  proposed  rather  to  imitate  and  follow 
Nature  on  the  lines  which  she  has  always 
reserved  to  herself.  This  school  still  has  its 
disciples  ;  and  the  results  of  its  work  are  all 
about  us  and  have  caused,  to  my  mind,  a 
most  deplorable  subversion  of  the  laws  and 
the  principles  upon  which  beauty  in  landscape 
must  depend.  Nature  is  entirely  able  to  do 
without  the  aid  of  man,  and  it  is  equally  true 
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that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  imitate 
Nature  without  making  himself  and  his  work 
more  or  less  ridiculous.  When  he  attempts 
it,  he  must  cast  to  the  winds  all  the  methods, 
all  the  principles  which  he  has  developed  in 
centuries  past,  and  he  must  play  at  his  game 
as  a  child  would  play  at  horse.  But  ever 
and  again  he  has  to  leave  his  play  to  attend 
to  the  serious 
matters  of  life, 
to  build  a  house 
or  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  these 
he  has  to  do  on 
the  same  good 
old  lines  that 
have  always 
prevailed  in 
arc  hitecture. 

He  may  build 
his  silly  little 
rockeries  in 
would-be  imi¬ 
tation  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  cut  his 
mea  n  ing  1  es  s 
winding  walks, 
but  he  cannot 
cease  to  build 
civilized  build¬ 
ings,  he  cannot 
be  content  to 
live  in  caves  or 
in  rude,  shape¬ 
less  huts. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  :  let  Nature  alone, 
except  where*  to  satisfy  your  own  practical 
needs,  to  satisfy  your  own  ideals  of  the 
beautiful,  you  invade  her  sacred  domain  with 
works  that  are  frankly  and  freely  designed 
upon  lines  not  imitative  or  in  competition 
with  her,  but  rather  on  lines  which  have 
commended  themselves  to  man  as  necessary, 
reasonable  and  beautiful  from  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view,  lines  which  embody  all 
which  he  has  ever  developed  as  an  expression 
of  his  own  mastery  over  the  earth. 

Can  we  then  intrude  upon  Nature  in 
anywise  without  destroying  its  charm  ? 
Decidedly  we  can.  We  may  invade  Nature 
with  our  works  and  find  the  result  all  the 
more  charming ;  and  in  the  same  manner, 
Nature  may  and  does,  invade  our  works  only 


to  increase  their  charm.  But  the  source  and 
reason  of  our  invasion  must  announce  itself 
frankly.  We  must  feel  that  this  space  through 
the  forest  has  been  cleared  and  leveled  in  order 
to  meet  some  human  need,  that  it  reminds  us 
of  the  existence  of  man  and  enforces  the 
human  element,  and  so  it  serves  as  a  foil  or 
contrast  to  Nature’s  work.  To  look  at  the 

other  side,  what 
can  be  more 
beautiful  than 
the  work  of 
man  overgrown 
by  Nature — 
the  ruined  ab¬ 
bey  wrapped  in 
ivy,  or  the  old 
Italian  garden, 
where  the  bal¬ 
ustrades  are  half 
smothered  i  n 
vines  and  the 
vistas  down  the 
long  paths  and 
terraces  are 
framed  between 
giant  cypresses, 
growing  with¬ 
out  restraint, 
long  after  the 
bu  i  1  d  e  r  s  of 
those  stately 
balustrades  and 
fountains  are 
forgotten ! 

Nature  in  her  own  wildness  and  ruggedness 
and  majesty,  we  cannot  rival,  and  she,  on  her 
side,  makes  no  attempt  to  rival  us.  The 
majesty  and  beauty  of  the  lonely  mountain¬ 
side  we  cannot  create,  but  we  may  invade  it 
without  destroying  its  charm.  Nay  more, 
we  may  introduce  the  human  element  in  a 
way  only  to  heighten  and  increase  that  charm, 
and  it  is  just  where  those  two  elements  meet, 
each  in  its  purity,  its  frankness,  its  directness, 
that  we  often  find  the  very  highest  and  keenest 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  Can  anything  be 
compared  in  beauty  with  the  views  from  out 
the  terraced  gardens  of  the  Italian  lakes, 
across  the  deep,  smooth  surface  of  the  water 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  Alps  beyond  ?  Is  a 
flower  ever  more  beautiful  than  where  it  has 
grown  in  the  crevices  of  a  mouldering  ruin  ? 


A  CASTLE  ON  THE  RHTNE 

A  striking  example  of  the  charm  derived  from  the  contrast  bet  ween  the 
natural  and  the  human  element 
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And  which  is  most  desolate, — the  city  street, 
devoid  of  one  touch  of  natural  growth, 
whether  of  leaf  or  flower,  or  the  unbroken 
expanse  of  a  trackless  plain  ?  We  have  our 
moods  when  each  of  these  may  please  us,  and 
Nature  has  every  advantage  both  in  majesty 
and  beauty,  but  it  remains  that  man  is  a  social 
being,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  loves  to  be  reminded 
of  the  existence  of  his  fellow  man  both  past 
and  present.  He  will  never  resent  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  that  existence,  if  they  occupy  a 
reasonable  and  proper  place. 

To  come,  then,  to  details.  Where  and 
how  may  we  invade  Nature  ?  We  must  build 
our  houses,  our  cities,  we  must  bridge  our 
rivers  and  ravines,  we  must  lay  out  our  roads, 
even  our  railroads,  and  we  must  go  even 
further.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  satisfy  our 
sense  of  eternal  fitness,  make  our  terraces  and 
gardens  where,  while  asserting  our  dominance, 
we  can  hand  over  a  larger  share  to  Nature’s 
decoration  of  trees  and  flowers.  Nay,  we  can 


even  take  these  trees  and  flowers  and  arrange 
them  in  formal  lines,  as  we  might  build  a 
wall,  according  to  our  own  ideals  of  what  man 
should  do.  Nature  would  never  do  so  of  her 
own  accord.  An  avenue  of  trees  planted  at 
regular  intervals,  or  a  trimmed  hedge,  is  as 
much  and  as  confessedly  artificial  as  the  road 
which  they  skirt.  The  box-borders  of  a 
garden  are,  in  a  sense,  as  architectural  as  a 
stone  balustrade.  They  are  simply  the  works 
of  man  in  a  living  medium  instead  of  in  a 
dead  one.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  how 
much  we  shall  do  of  this  sort  of  work,  how 
much  is  appropriate  in  a  given  place  to 
emphasize  this  mastery  of  man  over  Nature. 
Manifestly,  it  must  depend  upon  the  domi¬ 
nance  with  which  we  wish  to  assert,  the  extent 
to  which  we  wish  to  remind  ourselves  of,  the 
human  element.  A  planted  avenue  has  no 
place  in  the  midst  of  an  uninhabitable  plain. 
It  belongs  as  part  of  a  house,  some  human 
arrangement  made  for  man’s  use  and  delight. 
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But  in  proportion  as  we  separate  ourselves 
from  centers  of  human  life  should  we  restrain 
ourselves  in  making  artificial  arrangements  of 
planting.  A  garden  is  nothing  but  a  great 
outdoor  room, —  a  house,  so  to  speak,  under 
the  open  sky,  in  which  the  levels,  the  width 
of  the  paths,  should  be  determined  by  the 
same  principles  of  design  as  we  would  apply 
within  our  houses  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
rooms,  but  whose  decoration  and  coloring, 
so  to  speak,  is  turned  over  to  Nature.  And 
a  park  made  for  the  use  of  the  multitudes  of 
the  city  will,  in  the  same  way,  find  its  greatest 
beauty  in  allowing  man’s  work  and  nature’s 
to  follow  each  along  its  own  lines.  Why  is 
an  avenue  of  great  trees  more  majestic  than 
an  equal  number  of  trees  equally  spaced,  but 
artifically  dotted  at  random  over  a  given  area  ? 
The  avenue  in  its  arrangement,  in  its  spacing, 
is  man  s  way  of  arranging  trees.  It  is  like  a 
peristyle  of  great  columns ;  but  an  equal 


number  of  trees  equally  spaced 
and  yet  at  random  is  neither 
man’s  way  nor  Nature’s.  It 
expresses  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other,  either  to  the  lover  of 
art  or  to  the  lover  of  Nature. 
Nature  does  not  plant  her  trees 
like  a  crop  of  corn,  at  suitable 
intervals  and  of  equal  age  and 
size,  and  it  is  only  where  there  has 
been  an  unsympathetic  and  un¬ 
natural  and  Philistine  interference 
on  the  part  of  man,  whether  in 
planting  or  in  cutting  down,  that 
we  find  trees  grouped  aimlessly, 
but  at  equal  intervals. 

Nature  does  not  build  river- 
walls  or  bridges  or  roads  any  more 
than  she  does  houses,  much  less 
does  she  make  railroad  cuts  or 
embankments.  What,  then, 
should  be  our  rule  in  dealing  with 
these?  The  cuts  and  embank¬ 
ments  for  railroads  our  landscape 
gardeners  have,  fortunately, 
generally  given  up  in  despair. 
Surely,  if  not  discouraged,  Nature 
will  take  better  care  of  these  than 
man  can  possibly  do.  She  will 
gradually  shroud  them  in  trees 
and  thickets  and  hide  the  ugly 
bare  gashes  that  the  hand  of  the 
engineer  has  made.  The  Wissahickon  Drive, 
in  Fairmount  Park,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
this.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  frightful, 
how  hideous  the  Wissahickon  must  have  been 
when  that  drive  was  made — the  rocks  tumbled 
down  into  the  stream  in  great  masses?  Left 
alone,  Nature  has  made  it  utterly  beautiful. 
But  what  of  our  river  walls  and  bridges  ?  Do 
you  think  to  make  these  beautiful  by  building 
them  carelessly,  roughly,  on  lines  that  are  not 
true  and  perfect  and  beautiful  architecturally, 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  off  all  chance  for 
Nature  to  hide  their  naked  ugliness?  Or 
should  they  be  built  as  we  would  build  any 
work  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  true  work 
of  art,  a  true  masterpiece  of  architecture?  Shall 
they  be  carefully  designed  and  laid  out  on 
perfect  curves  as  we  would  a  great  building  ? 
Certainly, — why  not?  And  the  only  limit  in 
the  matter  of  costliness  and  perfection  of  finish 
should  be  the  predominance  w'hieh  we  wish  to 
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IN  THE  BORGHESE  GARDENS,  ROME 

An  example  of  a  park  wood-path 


give  at  a  given  place  to  the  human 
over  the  natural  element.  The 
well-hewn  and  graded  slopes  and 
levels  and  bridges  of  a  great 
mountain  pass  may  rightly  be 
treated  as  merely  utilitarian,  laid 
out  on  the  lines  of  the  most  utter 
reasonableness,  the  best  engineer¬ 
ing — just,  for  instance,  as  the 
Wissahickon  Drive — without  un¬ 
due  expense  offinish  or  perfection 
of  curve.  Nature  will  take  care 
of  them  if  she  is  left  to  herself ; 
and  as  time  goes  on,  the  ravages 
of  man’s  hand  will  be  lovingly 
hidden  by  moss  and  leaf, and  there 
will  be  nothing  to  mar  our  sense 
of  the  reasonable  and  beautiful. 

But  in  agreatcity,orits  park, or 
within  the  well-kept  precincts  of 
a  country  place  close  to  the  house, 
where  man  must  be  constantly 
reminded  of  his  own  existence, 
where  people  congregate,  there  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  greatest 
architectural  perfection,  the  most 
careful  study  of  design,  should  be 
given  to  every  artificial  work.  We 
are  so  trained  to  think  that  what 
we  build  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
must  be  carefully  studied  by  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  subject, 
whose  life-work  it  is  to  design,  that  in  this  last 
century  we  have  forgotten  that  all  building,  all 
artificial  interference  with  the  face  of  Nature, 
is  only  the  visible  or  the  physical  expression 
of  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  same 
principles  of  design  that  determine  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  facade  govern  the  dimensions  that 
we  would  spread  out  on  the  face  of  the  ground. 
A  flight  of  steps  out  under  the  open  sky  is  just 
as  much  a  matter  of  nice  design  and  propor¬ 
tion  as  a  facade  of  a  building.  We  are  not  used 
to  thinking  so,  especially  here  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  but  I  believe  we  are  coming  to  it ; 
and  everyone  did  think  so  beforethe  beginning 
of  the  century  just  past.  All  outdoor  design 
was  considered  as  only  a  part  of  architecture, 
and  the  same  nicety  and  skill  was  applied  to  it 
as  in  the  building  of  houses.  The  idea  is  not 
only  unfamiliar  to  us  of  the  present  day,  but 
it  is  one  I  have  myself  found  very  hard  to  put 
into  practice.  We  have  all  of  us  grown  up  in  an 


atmosphere  of  believing  that  the  work  a  man 
does  with  pick  and  spade  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  what  he  does  with  hammer  and 
saw,  but  it  should  not  have  been  so  considered. 

Let  Nature,  so  far  as  she  will,  clothe  this 
work  of  ours — whether  it  be  simple  or  elaborate 
— in  her  own  way,  and  still  the  effect  will  be 
more  and  more  beautiful.  The  two  elements 
will  stand  in  stronger  and  stronger  contrast  to 
each  other;  not  in  discord,  but  in  utter  har¬ 
mony  and  agreement.  I,  by  no  means,  urge 
elaboration  or  over  much  ornament  in  that 
which  we  do.  In  this  we  should  be  governed  by 
the  same  rules  of  good  taste  and  restraint  that 
should  characterize  every  architectural  work. 

In  this  country,  we  have  been  so  affected  by 
the  school  of  landscape  gardening,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  formalism.  The  American  of  to-day, 
when  he  sets  about  improving  the  landscape, 
is  very  apt  to  think  that  he  should  confine  his 
formal  work  to  buildings  ;  and,  after  that,  pitch 
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into  Nature  with  spade,  axe  and  pruning-hook 
and  impress  upon  her  the  fact  of  his  existence 
by  thinning  out  trees  in  one  place,  spotting 
young  trees  aimlessly  about  in  others,  laying 
out  meaningless  and  meandering  roads  and 
paths  and  building  rustic  bridges  and  what  not, 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  showing  his  sense  of 
harmony  with 
Nature.  If  he 
builds  walls  or 
outlying  works 
in  stone,  he 
feels  called 
upon  to  give 
them  what  he 
terms  a  rustic 
appearance. 

He  fits  their 
tops  with  jag¬ 
ged  pieces  of 
stone,  paying 
but  m  i  n  o  r 
heed  to  lines 
and  levels  and 
to  the  question 
whether  any 
wall  is  needed 
or  not.  Now, 
there  never 
was  a  piece  of 
stonework  that 
suffered  from 
being  too  well 
and  decent'y 
laid,  and  there 
never  was  a 
path  that 
looked  the 
better  for  curv¬ 
ing  to  a  given 
spot  when  the 
curve  was  due 
to  no  natural 
obstacle  and 
did  nothing  to 
make  the  grade 
easier.  And  when  we  come  to  the  cutting  and 
planting  ot  trees,  as  practiced,  perhaps,  more 
particularly  in  this  neighborhood  than  any 
other  place  that  I  know  of  in  the  world,  I  can 
scarcely  restrain  a  feeling  of  bitterness.  What 
other  part  of  the  world  has  been  more  richly 
endowed  by  Nature  with  noble,  native  trees 


than  ours,  or  what  more  beautiful  forest  under¬ 
growth  can  we  find  than  that  which  springs 
naturally  where  it  is  permitted  in  the  woods  of 
Pennsylvania?  Why  should  we  insist  in  dis¬ 
carding  our  native  growth  in  favor  of  trees 
which  are  not  at  home  in  our  country-side  and 
never  will  be?  The  pointed  spruce,  which 

belongs  among 
the  rocks  and 
precipices  of 
the  mountains, 
or  the  rocky 
coasts  of  New 
England,  has 
no  sympathy 
with  our  softly 
rounded  hills 
— its  aggres¬ 

sive,  pointed 
form  needs  the 
contrast  of 
huge  rocks  and 
cliffs  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  anv 
open  land- 
scape.  Can  the 
poor,  insipid 
maple  (that  is 
perhaps  a  little 
hard)  co  npare 
in  beauty  with 
our  sturdy,  na¬ 
tive  oaks  and 
chestnuts  and 
sassafras?  And 
as  to  under¬ 
growth, — why 
do  we  insist 
upon  cutting 
off  the  supply 
which  Nature 
is  always  pro- 
v  i  d i n  g  of 
young  trees 
that  will,  in 
time,  take  the 
place  ot  the  taller  ones  as  they  die  ?  And 
why,  too,  in  cutting  down  our  thickets,  do  we 
deprive  the  birds  of  their  nesting  places  and 
the  ground  of  its  natural  store  of  moisture,  so 
necessary  to  the  health  of  trees?  There  is  a 
good  old  word  in  our  language  which  is 
becoming  obsolete  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
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and  the  fact  bespeaks  our  lack  of  appreciation 
of  what  Nature  will  do  for  us  it  we  let  her.  It 
is  the  word  “copse”  or  “coppice,” — that 
natural  tangle  of  trees,  little  and  big,  with  bro¬ 
ken  outlines  against  the  sky,  a  mere  fragment 
of  woodland,  perhaps,  but  in  itselt  offering  a 
thousand  beautiful  studies  in  rounded  or  bro¬ 
ken  outline  of  twig  or  foliage.  Where  can 
we  find  more 
lovely  masses  of 
broken  skyline, 
of  color,  light 
and  shade  and 
blossom  than 
along  our  un¬ 
touched  hedge¬ 
rows  ?  What 
has  the  nursery¬ 
man  given  us  to 
take  the  place 
of  these  where 
they  have  been 
destroyed  ? 

If,  then,  we 
are  to  invade 
our  woods,  let  it 
be  only  with 
wood-paths, 
and  let  these  be 
as  modest  as 
may  be  where 
few  travel  over 
them;  and 
where  the  mul¬ 
titudes  must 
needs  enjoy  the 
woods, letgood, 
wide,  decently 
leveled  and  de- 
cently-kept 
paths  be  run.  If 
it  is  distressing 
to  see  a  rough  railroad  cut  or  an  embankment 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  it 
is  equally  so  to  see  a  wood  overrun  by  people. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  unpleasant  than  a 
picnic  grove.  There  is  in  it  only  the  feeling 
of  desecration.  Where  people,  then,  must 
congregate  beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  let 
broad  walks  be  provided  in  a  decent  and  formal 
way,  a  way  to  acknowledge  man’s  self-respect 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  reverence  for 
Nature;  and  let  those  parts  of  the  woods 


not  open  for  such  walks  be  kept  sacred,  if 
possible,  from  human  footprint  or  touch. 

I  f  trees  must  be  planted  ( I  except  avenues,) 
plant  them  as  Nature  would,  not  at  “suitable” 
distances  and  each  one  just  as  big  as  the  nur¬ 
sery  will  afford,  but  sow  them  hit  or  miss  as 
Nature  does  and  close  together  or  far  apart 
as  chance  may  place  them,  and  not  all  of  a  size 

for,  if  you  are 
to  grow  a  wood 
or  a  grove,  you 
must  leave  to 
Nature  to 
determine 
which  young 
tree  shall  out¬ 
strip  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  you 
cannot  per¬ 
suade  yourself 
that  this  will 
produce  a beau¬ 
tiful  effect,  go 
into  any  wild 
natural  wood 
and  see  how  the 
roots  of  even 
the  finest  trees 
are  interlocked 
andtheirtrunks 
almostunitedin 
places.  It  is  by 
this  very  over¬ 
crowding  that 
Nature  pro¬ 
duces  her  most 
beautiful  effects 
of  light  and 
shadow  and  of 
contrast;  it  is 
the  first  cause 
of  all  pictur¬ 
esqueness  in  bough  and  foliage.  Luxuriance 
of  natural  growth  should  be  our  aim. 

On  the  barbarous  practice  of  lopping  trees 
I  need  scarcely  comment;  but  let  me  make 
another  protest.  Having  planted  flowering 
shrubs,  why  should  we  trim  them  into  rounded 
balls  every  winter,  and  thereby  cut  off  most 
of  the  bloom-bearing  wood  ?  In  their  proper 
places  the  trimming  of  hedges  and  box-bor¬ 
ders  and  yews  into  stiff  architectural  shapes 
is  one  thing;  but  to  trim  shrubs,  which  are 


THE  WISSAHICKON  DRIVE,  PHILADELPHIA 

An  example  of  a  road  simply  and  admirably  engineered ,  then  left  to  Nature  to  beautify 

in  her  own  way. 
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beautiful  because  they  bear  long,  feathery 
sprays  of  flowers,  has  no  excuse.  It  is 
generally  from  last  year’s  wood  that  the 
dower-bearing  shoots  spring,  and  to  cut  these 
off  each  winter  means  little  bloom  in  the 
following  spring  or  summer.  We  need 
waking  up  in  some  of  these  things.  All 
about  Philadelphia  this  is  the  practice  among 


To  sum  up:  I  would  urge  simply  that  we 
take  Nature  more  thoroughly  as  we  find  her 
and  as  she  would  be  if  we  let  her  alone,  that  we 
treat  her  with  more  respect  and  allow  her  free 
sway  where  we  acknowledge  her  right  to  exist 
at  all ;  and  that  in  all  we  do  of  artificial  work, 
whether  it  be  to  build  houses,  to  level  and  open 
roads,  to  lay  out  walks  and  gardens,  we  do  all 
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the  gardeners.  People  who  believe  that  they 
have  beautiful  places,  and  have  set  out  plants 
to  grow,  allow  their  gardeners  to  sweep  over 
them  every  spring  and  trim  these  feathery 
shrubs  into  round  buttons  ;  it  is  senseless, 
aimless,  ugly,  unheard  of!  I  do  not  know 
where  it  came  from,  but  it  certainly  pervades 
in  the  districts  around  Philadelphia.  If 
flowering  shrubs  must  be  cut  down,  well  and 
good,  but  take  them  down  entirely,  just  as 
you  pick  out  a  fern  from  the  midst  of  a  group 
without  marring  the  beauty  of  the  rest.  Trim¬ 
ming  a  flowering  shrub  is  as  absurd  as  trim¬ 
ming  a  maiden-hair  fern  with  a  pair  of  shears. 


with  an  eye  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  not 
hoping  to  improve  upon  Nature,  but  merely 
to  make  beautiful  works  of  our  own.  These 
cannot,  if  they  are  really  beautiful  and  reason¬ 
able,  ever  interfere  or  mar  to  any  extent  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  but  will  only  serve 
in  the  long  run  to  heighten  its  interest 
and  charm.  If  this  country  should  ever 
become  depopulated  in  future  ages,  let 
the  stranger  wandering  over  it  feel  not  only 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  hill  and  forest 
and  river,  but,  as  well,  the  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  and  dignity  of  all  that  we  have  left 
behind  us. 
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“ High  Walls”  at  Gullane 


“HIGH  WALLS,”  AT  GULLANE, 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  SCOTLAND 

Designed  by  Edwin  L.  Lutyens,  Architect. 

1'  would  be  stating  a  truism  to  say  that  one 
of  the  highest  forms  of  artistic  merit  lies  in 
the  production  of  good  work  with  the  least 
effort  and  of  materials  not  necessarily  super¬ 
lative  in  themselves;  yet,  familiar  as  this 
maxim  may  seem,  it  is  one  that  is  perhaps 
most  constantly  neglected.  The  traditional 
application  of  the  forms  of  one  material  to 
those  of  another,  crowding  upon  us,  as  they 
do,  like  the  cumbersome  heirlooms  of  past 
styles,  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  delaying 
that  elimination  of  those  redundancies,  which 
have  spoilt  so  many  earnest  attempts  upon 
new  lines  of  artistic  thought. 

In  architectural  design,  this  gospel  of  sim¬ 
plicity  has  found  no  more  insistent  exponent 
than  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Lutyens;  and  a  review  of 
his  executed  works,  especially  those  of  recent 
years,  is  strongly  convincing  of  its  merits. 

The  house  and  garden,  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  is  his  latest  completed 
work.  The  site,  from  a  gardener’s  point  ot 
view,  could  hardly  be  described  as  a  favor¬ 
able  one,  being  upon  extremely  sandy  soil  ; 
but  Miss  Jekyll’s  advice  has  been  taken,  as 
regards  the  planting,  so  that  no  risks  are  being 
run.  Otherwise  the  situation  is  fine,  bounded 
on  the  northern  side  by  the  famous  Muirfield 
Golf  Links,  which 
slopedown  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  with  an 
uninterrupted  view 
southward  over  most 
of  Haddingtonshire. 

The  general  layout 
has,  of  course,  been  cir¬ 
cumscribed  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  piece  ot  land 
dealt  with,  the  whole  ot 
which  has  been  devoted 
to  the  formal  manner, 
as  it  should  be  when  ot 
so  limited  a  size.  The 
architect  has  not  over¬ 
looked  the  values  of 
centralization  and 
vista,  although  the 
irregularity  ot  the 


house  plan  on  the  northern  side  somewhat 
upsets  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
sunken  garden, — nor  was  he  unmindful  of 
the  human  weakness  for  short  cuts  across  the 
circular  plotted  forecourt. 

The  belt  of  trees  about  the  entrance  gate 
is  to  be  composed  of  Scotch  fir,  birch  and 
hazel  with  an  undergrowth  of  common  gorse, 
bramble,  sea  buckthorn  and  guelder-rose. 
The  boundary  on  the  east  side  is  to  be  planted 
with  willows.  The  double  row  of  ilex, 
though  rather  an  experimental  planting,  will, 
if  successful,  make  a  fine  evergreen  avenue 
compensating  amply  for  the  winter  loss  of 
green  in  the  deciduous  hornbeam  hedges. 

In  the  planning  of  the  house,  the  curved 
facade  to  the  drive  was  the  outcome  of  the 
architect’s  desire  to  avoid  approaching  a 
re-entering  angle, — never  a  very  pleasing 
arrangement.  In  this  way  a  striking  effect  is 
obtained  and  it  will  be  still  further  enforced 
when  the  parallel  lines  of  hedges  and  ilex  are 
more  fully  supplied. 

1  nternally,the  corridorwith  its  circular  com¬ 
partment  contrasts  well  with  the  senseof  lateral 
broadness  felt  on  entering  the  drawing-room; 
and  the  difficulties  incident  upon  the  curving 
outside  wall  have  been  well  handled  in  porch 
andvestibule,aswell  as  askilfullycompleteiso- 
lation  of  the  serving  departments  of  the  house. 

The  external  absence  of  ornamental  detail 
other  than  that  of  a  constructional  nature  em- 
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phasizes  the  so¬ 
briety  and  breadth 
of  the  design  and 
leaves  the  materials 
employed  to  exert 
to  the  full  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  color 
and  texture.  The 
stone  is  from  a  local 
quarry,  Rattlebags 
by  name,  and  is  of 
a  greyish  -  yellow 
color,  and  laid  with 
wide  mortar  joints. 

1'he  pan-tiles  are 
grey,  of  a  soft  sandy 
texture,  and  there 
are  pro  m  i  n  e  n  t 
notes  of  the  grey- 
green  of  Westmor¬ 
land  slates,  more 
especially  on  the 
south  elevation. 

These  slates  have 
also  been  utilized 
in  forming  the  sequential  ramps  and  arches  in 
the  garden  walls,  and  as  a  band  of  color  under 
the  eaves;  and  the  garden  steps  throughout 
are  of  the  same  material. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  is  so  subdued  that 
the  building  seems  endowed  with  an  irre¬ 


sistible  feeling  of  antiquity  and  this  cri¬ 
terion  of  its  artistic  truthfulness,  though  a 
dangerous  one  to  pursue  in  all  cases,  must 
here  be  taken  as  a  sure  testimony  to  the 
very  undeniable  excellence  of  Mr.  Lutyens’ 
work.  M.  B. 
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“  BEAULIEU” 


CUPERTINO,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Designed  by  Willis  Polk ,  Architect 

The  interest  taken  in  the  building  and  — a  new  summer  place  on  the  Hudson — 

planning  of  unusual  homes  and  gardens  a  winter  home  in  one  of  the  Carolinas,  or 

has  become  so  pronounced  that  the  general  the  judicious  intelligent  expenditure  of  only 


public  demands 
information  in 
detail  regard¬ 
ing  them  as 
quickly  as  the 
owner’s  ap¬ 
proval  is  placed 
on  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  plans. 
The  new  build¬ 
ing  may  be  a 
million  dollar 
mansion,  to  be 
crowded  close 
between  similar 
brown  stone 
walls  in  the 
costly  soil  of 
New  York  City 


THE  PLAN  OF  "  BEAULIEU 


a  few  thousand 
dollars  on  an 
original  and 
artistic  scheme 
in  S  o  u  t  h 
Dakota.  The 
public  wants  to 
know  all  about 
each  of  them, 
and  the  enter¬ 
prising  editor 
is  ever  alert  in 
supplying  the 
food  his  readers 
desire. 

California 
ha's  possibly 
furnished  as 
m uch  good 
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material  as  any  state  in  the  Union.  Its 
climatic  advantages  and  the  possibilities  of 
its  verdure  have  invited  experimenters  as  well 
as  those  of  experience,  to  build  exceptional 
houses  and  surround  them  with  the  beautiful 
in  art  and  nature.  The  climate  is  such  that 
all  the  growths  of  the  temperate  zone  and 
most  of  those  of  the  tropics  will  flourish; 
and  on  the  advent  of  winter,  it  is  quite 


unnecessary  to  bring  into  shelter  plants  which 
in  the  East  have  to  be  tenderly  cared  for. 
The  State  is  a  field  not  as  yet  exhausted,  and 
hundreds  of  the  most  attractive  places  there 
have  never  been  described  in  print. 

The  traveled  American  who  has  not  heard 
of  “  Beaulieu  ”  is  perfectly  amazed  to  find, 
a  few  hours  from  San  Francisco,  a  garden 
spot,  which  causes  him  to  wonder  if  he 
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has  not  been  transported  to  Versailles  or 
Potsdam. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  The  location  ot 
this  house  and  garden  is  extraordinarily 
exceptional.  Much  has  been  made  of  it  and 


further  possibilities  are  without  limit.  To 
be  able  to  construct  it  meant  much  travel  and 
study,  and  to  maintain  it  at  the  high  standard 
designed  is  no  small  task. 

H  ow  Beaulieu  first  came  into  existence,  to 
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“  Beaulieu  ” 


lend  an  indescribable  accent  to  the  unusual 
scene  of  beauty,  is  most  interesting.  Nestled 
close  to  the  entrance  of  a  great  canon,  in  the 
uplands  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  is  a  vine¬ 
yard  of  some  seventy  acres.  To  the  west  of 
the  vineyard  is  an  abrupt  and  densely  wooded 
range  of  mountains.  Looking  from  here  to 
the  north,  one  discerns,  far  in  the  distance, 


Here,  engrossed  in  this  interesting  pursuit, 
the  owner  imported  and  set  out  the  best  sorts 
ot  vines  from  Bordeaux,  notably  the  Caber¬ 
nets,  which  have  made  the  fame  of  Lafitte, 
and  the  Semilions  of  the  Graves  country. 
Underground  cellars  were  constructed  for 
maturing  the  wines  under  varying  conditions 
of  temperature  and  moisture,  and  the  suc- 


THE  DINING-ROOM 

the  blue  face  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
From  the  vineyard  proper,  in  all  directions 
for  miles,  blooms  one  vast  orchard.  No 
more  ideal  spot  could  be  imagined  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  owner. 

The  central  gem  in  this  unique  natural 
setting  is  Beaulieu,  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Baldwin.  It  is  essentially  a  vineyard.  Mr. 
Baldwin  chose  the  site  with  especial  reference 
to  the  soil,  which,  by  reason  of  its  constituents 
and  gravelly  nature  is  suited  to  the  growth 
of  a  vine  producing  wine  of  a  high  quality. 


“  BEAULIEU  ” 

cessive  vintages  are  tenderly  nurtured  until 
the  time  comes  for  their  shipment  to  Europe 
and  to  points  on  this  continent. 

Of  late  the  relentless  phylloxera  has  ar¬ 
rived  and  ravaged  the  vineyard,  but  Mr. 
Baldwin,  undaunted,  is  planting  anew  the 
American  wild  vines  which  resist  the  attacks 
of  the  pest,  and  later  he  will  graft  the  nobler 
varieties. 

A  drive  of  palms  ( phoenix  reclinata )  leads 
to  the  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  after  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  models  and  the  precepts  of 
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LeNotre  and  Blondel,  with  hedges  of  horn¬ 
beam,  rows  of  trees  and  plots  of  grass  cut 
in  geometrical  shapes.  On  ascending  two 
flights  of  steps  from  the  drive,  one  is 
not  surprised  to  find  a  pavilion  after  the 
style  which  the  French  borrowed  from 
the  Italian.  The  pure  whiteness  of  the 
Ionic  order  contrasts  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  foliage  and  the  unfailing  blue  of 
the  sky.  One  here  finds  himself  looking 
down  upon  a  sunk  garden,  with  its  fountain 
and  balustrade  and  an  agreeable  vista  of 
cultivated  lands  stretching  to  the  purple 
mountains  far  beyond. 

The  house,  about  eighty  by  seventy- five 
feet,  is  made  only  for  habitation  of  the 
owner’s  immediate  family — the  guest-rooms 


being  in  a  detached  building — while  the  ser¬ 
vants  are  lodged  in  another  one  contiguous 
to  it.  The  drawing-room  is  large  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  French  windows,  which  give  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  garden  and  furnish 
easy  access  to  it. 

The  owner  has  been  a  careful  student 
of  antique  furniture.  His  dining-room  is 
designed  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI,  finished  in 
white  and  gold,  and  most  of  the  other  rooms 
contain  the  old,  or  perfect  reproductions  of 
the  chairs,  tables,  fixtures  and  hangings  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  XV  and  XVI.  The 
intention  has  been  to  observe  as  much  unity 
in  style  as  was  consistent  with  comfort;  and 
the  grounds,  no  less  than  the  furniture,  are 
one  in  spirit.  Henry  Russell  JVray. 
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Brixen  with  its  rich  oriel  window,  surrounded 
by  Hat  surfaces  and  severely  plain  window 
openings  ;  or  the  house  front  at  Sanzeno, 
with  its  three  decorative  units  in  a  sea  of 
blank  wall  enhancing  their  beauty;  or  again, 
let  one  examine  the  bay  and  portal  in  the 
platz  at  Schluderns,  and  he  will  admit  that 
here  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  com¬ 
position  has  been  fulfilled.  In  any  scheme 
of  design  a  dominating  note  or  feature  is 
essential  ;  whether  it  be  a  host  of  pigments 
crowding  upon  a  canvas,  or  a  score  of  dyes 

woven  into  a 
fabric  ;  all  must 
be  subservient 
to  one  control¬ 
ling  figure  or 
color.  In  the 
case  of  land¬ 
scapes,  also,  the 
most  perma¬ 
nently  pleasing 
are  those  in 
which  a  river 
or  hill  domi¬ 
nates  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the 
scene.  In  the 
Tyrolese 
buildings,  just 
such  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  is 
invariably  pres¬ 
ent.  There  is 
nothing  to 
compete  with 
or  detract  from 
it ;  not  so  much 
as  a  string¬ 
course,  rusti¬ 
cated  stone- 
work,or  apilas- 
tered  or  niched 
wall,  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  rob  it  of 
Tyrol  its  supremacy. 

The  feature 

referred  to  is  not  purely  decorative,  but  it 
has  a  very  practical  use  in  contributing  to 
comfort  within  doors.  It  is  usually  a  bay 
window  of  one  form  or  another.  It  adds  a 
space  to  the  rooms  which  is  often  garnished 
with  flowers ;  and  from  its  windows,  the 


1  See  House  and  Garden  for  December,  1901,  January,  March, 
May,  July  and  September,  1902. 
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(Concluded) 

VII  - EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  DETAILS 


The  importance  of  a  subdued  background 
as  a  means  of  heightening  the  effectiveness 
of  an  object  is  generally  acknowledged  in 
theory,  and  yet  in  architectural  design  fre¬ 
quently  ignored.  Emrichment  of  the  exterior 
of  buildings,  as  it  is  lavished  upon  particular 
features,  pales  before  the  elaboration  of  the 
walls  in  which  these  features  exist,  and  an 
effective  con¬ 
trast  is  wanting. 

If  it  is  not  this 
lesson  of  sim¬ 
plicity  which 
thearchitecture 
of  the  Tyrol 
teaches,  all  the 
buildings  there 
may  justly  be 
ignored  and 
t  h  ro  w  n  into 
the  category  of 
foreign  styles 
which  are  con¬ 
sidered  dead 
and  fruitless, 
because  a  pass¬ 
ing  vogue  here 
at  home  will 
not  permit 
them  to  be  im¬ 
ported  bodily. 

No  foreign 
style  should  be 
capable  of  that, 
but  it  is  certain 
to  afford  useful 
ideas  to  us. 

Thus  it  has 
been  the  object 
of  these  papers 
to  show,  more 
by  means  of  a  bay  at  sterzing 
illustrations, 

than  by  that  of  words,  the  vigor  and  simplicity 
of  Tyrolese  work,  and,  above  all,  its  unique 
individuality. 

Let  any  one  examine  the  little  dwelling  at 
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inhabitants  can  easily 
watch  the  passing  life 
in  the  street,  which  to 
them  constitutes  the 
world.  The  single 
bay  in  the  midst  of  a 
facade  but  never  in  the 
center  or  aiding  any 
end  or  symmetry ;  the 
bay  of  several  stories 
in  height  as  seen  at 
Sterzing;  the  poly¬ 
gonal  towers  attached 
to  the  facade  at  St. 
Michael’s  ;  and  last, 
but  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  frequent 
type,  the  corner  bay 
or  tower  as  we  find  it 
in  numberless  exam¬ 
ples  throughout  the 
land,  recalling  the 
feudal  period  and  the 


early  forms  of  purely 
defensive  architec¬ 
ture  ; — without  full 
recognition  of  these, 
the  most  casual  men¬ 
tion  of  Tyrolese 
architecture  would  be 
incomplete.  The 
erker  of  feudal  times 
has  persisted  through 
slowly  changing 
modes  of  building, 
and  has  been  repro¬ 
duced,  perhaps  in 
rivalry  of  the  ancient 
lords,  by  smaller  pro¬ 
prietors  of  later  days. 
The  bay,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  in  Klausen 
(see  page  334)  is  a 
faithful  reproduction 
of  the  erker s  of 
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A  THATCHED  HOUSE 


AUER,  TYROL 


Schloss  T  r  o  s  t  b  U  r  g, 
Reifenstein,  or  Ried,  for 
the  beautiful  develop¬ 
ments  of  which  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  a  more  genial 
state  of  society  must  be 
thanked.  The  addition 
of  ornament  to  the 
erker ,  its  attenuation 
and  its  variety  of  form 
constitutes  a  feature  of 
his  house  which  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  Tyroler 
to  possess  ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  attained,  con- 
structural  elaboration 
upon  his  building  comes 
to  an  end. 

Constructural  elabo¬ 
ration  is,  properly 
speaking,  but  little 


attempted.  Beyond 
the  purely  utilitarian 
devices  of  balconies  and 
roofs,  —  arrangements 
picturesque  enough  in 
themselves — the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  house  is 
accomplished  by  means 
of  decorating  flat  sur¬ 
faces  with  color  or  else 
by  means  ot  a  variety  in 
the  plastered  roughcast. 
This  mode  of  decora¬ 
tion  as  it  has  developed 
at  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrolian,  can  be  espe¬ 
cially  well  seen  upon  an 
old  thatched  house  at 
Auer.  We  can  imagine, 
too,  the  love  for  a  surface 
a  door  at  innsbruck  ornamentation  which 
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A  CHARACTERISTIC  STREET  LAMP  A  COTTAGE  ENTRANCE 


prompted  a  householder  at  Sanzeno  to  mount 
a  ladder  and  hack  in  his  plaster  with  a  hatchet 
the  trefoils  over  the  windows  and  the  arches  of 
his  loggia.  Less  simple  than  the  geometrical 
ornaments  are  those  in  which  are  woven  mot¬ 
toes  of  such  religious  or  philosophic  nature  as 
these  :  I  live,  but  for  how  long  ?  I  die,  and 
know  not  where  or  how  ;  I  go  I  kno  w  not  whith¬ 
er  ;  and  yet  am  I  so  gay  !  and  elsewhere  such 
simple  invocations  for  the  peace  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  abode  as,  “ Lord  Jesus  protect  my  house." 

The  windows  along  the 
principal  street  of  Sterzing 
fairly  represent  the  custom  of 
plastering  in  smooth  bands 
upon  rough  pebble-dashing. 

The  plaster  may  be  colored  or 
not.  Such  a  method  of  giving 
a  subdued  design  to  walls  is 
scarcely  known  in  America, 
though  it  is  practised  to  a  large 
extent  throughout  Europe. 

One  cannot  but  remark  the 
suggestion  it  offers  for  im¬ 
proving  the  dull  exteriors  of 
many  of  our  old  houses. 

Another  detail  of  Tyrol¬ 
ese  construction  which  might 
well  be  applied  to  our  own 
dwellings  is  the  outside 
blinds.  These  above  the  first 
floor  have  their  panels  filled 


with  slats,  but  the  lower  panel  is  made  to  open 
from  its  shutter  separately  by  being  hinged 
at  the  top.  Thus  the  hot  sun  can  always  be 
excluded  from  the  rooms,  and  yet  light  and 
air  admitted  and  a  view  upon  the  street 
obtained.  The  grills,  which  are  so  often  a 
part  of  the  town  facades  and  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  as  much  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the 
owner  as  to  afford  protection,  have  to  be 
curved  outward  to  accommodate  the  open¬ 
ings  of  these  panels  or  wickets  in  the  blinds. 


NEAR  BRUNECK 


A  COTTAGE  DOOR  AT  GAIS 
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A  TOWN  COURT 


TYROL 


AN  IRON  GARGOYLE 


A  HOUSE  AT  ST.  GEORGEN 
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A  WOOD-FINISHED  ROOM  IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  TROSTBURG 
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A  CASTLE  DOORWAY 


Where  the  blirjds  have  been  removed,  these 
grills  are  filled  with  flowers  in  pots  or  boxes. 

This  leads  us  to  another  characteristic  of 
the  Tyrolese  houses,  which  the  reader  has 
already  doubtless  observed.  It  is  the  never- 
failing  presence  of  flowers,  a  characteristic 
not  limited  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country  alone,  but  whether  in  valleys  or  on 
heights,  all  through  the  land,  a  few  potted 
plants  placed  on  window-sill,  balcony  or 
parapet  become  a  part  of  the  architecture. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  could  we  discover  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  plants  specially  designed  in 
the  structural  part  of  the  buildings  ;  but  it 
remains  for  a  new  generation  of  architects, 


A  WINDOW  OF  LATE  DESIGN 


AN  ABBEY  ENTRANCE 
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INTERIOR  DOORWAYS  OF  A  CASTLE 
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IN  THE  WINKELHOF  {See  Page  629) 


appreciating  the  aid  of  plant  life  to  archi¬ 
tectural  effects,  to  contrive  details  of  buildings 
to  accommodate  plants  wherever  they  can  be 
a  part  of  the  design  itself  or  administer  to  the 
happiness  and  delight  of  those  within  doors. 

Tyrolese  wrought  ironwork  is  a  detail  which 
would  afford 
material  for 
volumes,  and 
there  would 
be  no  lack  of 
examples  for 
i  I  lustration. 

1 1  is  the  skill 
of  Ger  m  a  n 
smiths,  di¬ 
rected  fre¬ 
quently  upon 
Italian  designs 
that  is  dis¬ 
played  in 
elaborate  and 
facetious  rain¬ 
water  spouts 
of  iron  carried 
far  out  from 
roofs  of  build¬ 


1N  THE  RATHHAUS,  STERZING 

ings  by  bold  brackets  and  supports  of  scroll 
work.  The  inn  signs  are  marvelously  rich  in 
design,  and  support  lamps  bearing  the  name 
of  the  hostelry  ;  or  included  in  their  intricate 
forms,  are  the  favorite  insignia  of  a  gray  bear, 
a  rose,  a  deer’s  head  or  golden  stars  corre¬ 
sponding  to 
the  name  of 
the  hostelry. 

1  n  the  church¬ 
yards,  also, 
can  be  studied 
some  of  the 
best  examples 
of  Tyrolese 
ironwork  as  it 
is  found  in 
crosses  and 
other  objects 
bearing  hom¬ 
age  to  the 
dead. 

1 nternal  1  y 
the  buildings 
bear  a  marked 
difference  to 
their  exteriors 


WALL  DECORATION  IN  THE  PALAZZO  VESCOVILLE 
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in  the  degree  of 
elaboration. 
H  ere  is  ambitious 
paneling,  wains¬ 
coting  and  carved 
ornamentation  of 
every  sort.  In  the 
humbler  homes 
beams  and  posts 
are  but  rudely 
incised  and  the 
walls  are  covered 
with  wood  work 
as  simple  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  overcome 
the  chill  of  the 
stone  wall  under¬ 
neath.  Where 
more  wealth  was 
at  hand,  the  floors 
of  apartments 
were  the  only 
portions  left  un¬ 
touched  by  the 
wookworker, 
sculptor  and 
painter.  The 
usual  fondness 


PULPIT  AND  WALL  DECORATIONS  IN  THE 
CHAPEL  OF  SCHLOSS  FURSTENBURG 


for  painting  upon 
walls  is  found 
within  as  it  is  out 
ot  doors,  and  not 
a  few  dwellings 
boast  the  most 
beautiful  decora¬ 
tions,  consisting 
ot  scriptural  and 
historic  scenes. 
The  placing  of 
these  pictures  is 
always  curious, 
and  fulfills  the 
reputation  of  the 
Tyrolese  for  put¬ 
ting  symmetry 
aside  and  avoid¬ 
ing  anything  stiff 
or  set  in  their 
work.  For  a 
door  or  window 
to  cut  boldly 
through  a  beauti¬ 
ful  panel  is  so 
common  that  the 
visitor  soon  tires 
of  deprecating  it. 


INTERIOR  AT  KALTERN 


INTERIOR  AT  ST.  MICHAEL 
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A  ROOM  OF  THE  CHAPEL  CASTLE  OF  CHURBURG 


The  ground  floors  are  often  but  a  rudely 
vaulted  support  for  a  comfortable  habitation 
above,  and  many  a  traveler  will  remember  the 
gloomy  chill  which  was  his  welcome  to  the 
Tyrolese  inn  before  he  mounted  the  first  flight 
of  stairs.  In  southern  parts  of  the  country 
these  dismal  vaulted  passages  open  upon  inte¬ 
rior  courts  whose  aspect,  compared  with  a 
forbidding  exterior,  is  a  surprise.  At  Ster- 
zing  this  can  best  be  seen.  The  courts  are 
covered  with  a  roof  resting  upon  columns  and 
affording  shelter  from  rain  and  sun  while  the 
air  can  penetrate  freely  and  breathe  an  agree¬ 
able  freshness  throughout  the  dwelling  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  portion  of  the  year.  The  stories 
are  reached  hy  exterior  stairs,  extending  from 
landings  of  wood  and  turning  around  the 
court  as  they  ascend. 

Many  interiors,  especially  of  the  palaces, 
are  harmoniously  carried  out  in  a  debased 
Renaissance.  Others  are  a  woeful  confusion 
of  Renaissance  and  Gothic  motifs.  Castles 


of  renown  and  great  historic  importance  it  is 
dangerous  to  count  on,  if  one  seeks  them  to 
find  architectural  beauty,  the  best  taste  or 
refinement  in  their  interior  detail.  It  is  in 
the  minor  buildings  that  the  most  suggestiv  e 
work  is  to  be  found.  Though  it  have  harsh 
contrasts  and  unpardonable  crudities,  the 
handiwork  of  the  Tyrolese  is  here  awaiting 
the  architect  and  the  student  who  would  dis¬ 
cover  original  forms,  freedom  of  architectural 
thought  and  independence  of  execution. 
Coarseness  comes  from  strength  and  not  from 
weakness  ;  the  bizarre  is  the  exuberance  of 
childhood,  and  the  Tyrolese  are  children  in 
mind  if  not  in  years.  The  development 
which  their  commonest  motifs  and  habits  of 
building  might  reach,  if  their  work  were 
tempered  by  a  master  mind,  or  if  subtly 
subdued  by  a  mature  artist,  would  give 
their  mountain  land  an  enviable  prominence 
as  a  mine  of  suggestion  and  a  field  tor 
study.  Herbert  C.  Wise. 
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THE  untimely  death  of  Walter  Cope 
leaves  a  sad  vacancy  in  the  professional 
life  of  Philadelphia  and  of  America.  After 
the  death  of  Ids  brilliant  associate,  John 
Stewardson,  in  1896,  an  increasing  amount 
of  professional  work  laid  Mr.  Cope  under 
a  constant  and  heavy  strain.  Too  great  it 
was  ;  or  perhaps,  too  great  was  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  energy  by  one  who  delegated  little 
care  to  others,  but  conscientiously  gave 
his  own  unrelenting  thought  to  his  labor. 
A  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  October  3 1 
caused  his  death  at  the  age  of  forty-two 
years.  As  architect  of  some  of  the  most 
important  buildings  in  the  country,  the 
responsibility  of  uniting  the  esthetic  with 
economic  and  moral  forces  was  great.  It 
was  laid  upon  one  who  bore  it  well  and 
carried  it  to  high  issues  ;  and  in  the  death 
of  Walter  Cope  not  only  the  field  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  all  those  influences  which  aim 
at  the  betterment  of  life’s  surroundings, 
have  been  robbed  ot  a  strong  and  active 
personality. 

Since  it  is  in  the  power  of  architecture  to 
ameliorate  the  lives  and  conditions  of  those 
it  shelters  and  serves,  the  crown  of  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  work  must  lie  in  the  educational  build¬ 
ings  he  is  asked  to  create.  In  these  must  be 
expressed  the  best  spirit  of  his  age. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Dormi¬ 
tories,  the  halls  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Princeton 
and  St.  Louis,  all  designed  and  carried  out 
by  Walter  Cope,  mark  a  great  forward 
step  in  college  architecture  in  this  country. 
They  were  inspired  by  English  examples — 
those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge — but  Mr. 
Cope’s  buildings  are  no  copies  of  these.  The 
dignity  and  sobriety  of  English  work  well 
accord  with  the  traditions,  the  language,  the 
law  and  science  of  our  educational  centers. 
But  Pembroke  Hall  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Blair  Hall  at  Princeton  have  that  quiet  out¬ 
line  and  ornament  which  we  associate  with 
the  collegiate  English  work,  and  yet  their 
plan  and  arrangement  completely  fulfill 
American  practical  conditions  ot  convenience 
and  maintenance.  Their  color  is  thoroughly 
individual ;  and  because  of  the  materials 
used,  and  the  skill  in  controlling  them, 
these  halls  are  perfectlv  in  harmony  with 
their  surroundings,  even  to  their  tones  of 
maturity  and  age. 


The  authorities  of  college  after  college 
asked  aid  of  Walter  Cope  in  their  building 
undertakings.  Within  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half  he  completed  five  main  buildings 
of  the  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis, 
at  present  occupied  by  the  administration  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  He  had 
completed  drawings  of  lour  other  buildings 
for  that  University,  and  the  plan  of  the 
planting  and  grounds  around  these  struc¬ 
tures  he  was  engaged  on  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  Mary  I  nstitute,  at  St.  Louis,  and 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  were 
also  among  his  last  works.  But  college 
architecture  far  from  occupied  all  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  built  more  residences  than  any 
other  architect  who  has  practised  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  his  commercial  buildings  are  by 
no  means  lew  in  number.  Of  the  latter 
may  be  named  the  Harrison  Building  at 
Fifteenth  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania,  the  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  (designed  in  association  with  Wilson 
E.yre  and  Frank  Miles  Day  and  Bro.),  the 
Leamy  Home  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia, 
the  Ivy  Club  at  Princeton,  the  City  Hall  at 
Atlantic  City,  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Glen 
Mills,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  number  ol  banks 
and  railway  stations. 

In  all  his  occupations  the  earnestness  ol 
Walter  Cope  won  the  laith  and  confidence 
of  his  clients  and  friends,  indeed  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  activities 
were  necessarily  confined  to  his  professional 
work,  but  his  interests  were  many  and  varied  ; 
and  burdened  as  he  was  with  responsibilities 
he  shouldered  alone,  his  generous  and  per¬ 
sonal  support  of  public-spirited  movements 
was  almost  unlimited.  The  affection  he  had 
for  his  own  assistants  and  draughtsmen  will 
probably  never  be  fully  known  ;  but  in  the 
comradeship  among  those  that  worked  for 
him — a  comradeship  and  esprit  de  corps 
beautiful  to  contemplate  by  those  who  knew 
it — was  constantly  felt  his  sympathy  with 
high  creative  effort  strengthened  by  bonds  of 
the  finest  friendship.  The  death  of  Walter 
Cope  is  not  merely  a  loss  to  a  firm,  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  a  single  community.  It  is  a 
check  to  progress ;  it  is  a  loss  to  other  gen¬ 
erations  than  his  own. 
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IN  his  introduction  to  “  Modern  Mural 
Decoration1,”  Mr.  A.  Lys  Baldry  arraigns 
the  “man  of  taste  ”  and  the  one  “  who  knows 
what  he  likes  ”  for  causing  a  low  estimate  of 
the  decorator  as  an  artist  in  the  opinion  of 
the  presentgeneration.  While  notpessimistic 
as  to  the  future  of  decorative  art,  he  admits 
a  temporary  decadence  which  has,  of  late, 
been  threatened,  and  he  puts  forth  the  reasons 
for  it.  “Subject,  sentimentality,  dramatic 
effect,  are  not  artistic  essentials,  but  externals 
which  have  been  added  to  Art  with  the  idea 
of  strengthening  its  hold  upon  the  public 
mind . The  average  human  intelli¬ 

gence  is  never  content  with  mental  pictures; 
it  must  be  satisfied  with  concrete  and  tangible 
realisations  by  which  the  need  for  any  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  obviated. 

.  .  .  .  Yet  despite  the  concessions  which, 

throughout  the  whole  history  of  Art,  have 
been  made  to  this  popular  demand,  despite 
the  universality  of  the  belief  that  the  artist’s 
duty  is  to  preach,  to  instruct,  or  to  illustrate, 
it  is  still  possible  to  give  to  decoration  the 
first  place  among  the  essentials  of  his  equip¬ 
ment.”  And  the  author  declares  that  in  its 
decorative  quality  lies  the  merit  of  any  work 
of  art.  The  book  aims  to  enlist  and  describe 
the  various  technical  processes  which  may  be 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  secular  and 
domestic  architecture.  If  it  may  only  sug¬ 
gest  the  means  by  which  mural  decoration  in 
its  many  forms  can  enrich  and  beautify  out¬ 
buildings  and  our  cities  no  small  end  will  be 
accomplished.  Precise  information  is  to  be 
found  upon  the  various  materials  and  their 
use.  The  portions  upon  water  glass,  gesso 
work  and  sgraffito  are  particularly  interesting 
for  the  reason  that  their  possibilities  have 
been  so  little  tried  in  this  country.  The 
different  processes  might  have  been  classified 
as  those  which  take  their  place  as  integral 
parts  of  the  finished  wall  and  those  which 
are  complete  in  themselves  and  applied  to  the 
walls.  Of  the  former  are  painting  and  fresco, 
sculpture  in  marble  and  stone,  carved  brick 
and  modelled  plaster  ;  and  under  the  latter 
head  could  have  been  grouped  paintings  upon 
canvas,  mosaic,  terra-cotta,  bronze  castings, 


1  Modern  Mural  Decoration,  by  A.  Lys  Baldry.  186  pp. ,  octavo, 
104  ills,  in  black  and  white  and  in  colored  half-tone.  London,  George 
Newnes,  Ltd.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
Price,  $5.00  net. 


ceramic  decorations  and  woodwork.  Un¬ 
fortunately  any  illustrations  of  these  subjects 
can  throw  but  little  real  light  upon  the  actual 
color  of  the  decoration  in  i|$  place,  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  the  effect  of  the  materials  used  ; 
but  all  the  reproductions  in  the  volume  fully 
show  the  general  character  of  the  design. 
Among  the  examples  selected  for  illustration 
no  American  work  is  to  be  found,  and  this 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  a  number  of 
the  present  illustrations  could  well  have  been 
discarded  in  favor  of  some  of  the  work  in 
the  Boston  Library  for  example.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  give  no  hint  of  the  setting 
of  the  decorations  amid  the  architecture  they 
embellish  and  hence  the  pictures  are  silent 
upon  the  harmony  of  decorative  design  with 
its  surroundings,  but  of  this  phase  of  his 
subject  Mr.  Baldry  has  not  essayed  to  treat 
except  in  a  concluding  chapter  which  is  the 
least  valuable  portion  of  his  book. 

BY  a  very  wise  act  on  thepartof  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  Oglesby  Paul 
was  appointed  landscape  architect  to  the  Park 
on  November  14,  filling  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Charles  H.  Miller.  Mr.  Paul  is 
now  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
property  and  will  submit  a  report  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  January  1.  Philadelphians  have 
noticed  with  regret,  the  deterioration  of  the 
Park  in  recent  years, — a  retrogression  largely 
due  to  a  meagre  yearly  appropriation  from 
the  City  of  Philadelphia, — and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  hoped  that  Mr.  Paul  will  remedy  mat¬ 
ters  by  a  good  management  of  materialsathand 
andsuccess  in  obtaining  increased  financial  aid. 

THROUGH  an  error  in  the  manuscript,  it 
was  erroneously  stated  in  House  and  Gar¬ 
den  for  November  that  Louisa  M.  Alcottwas 
born  at  “  Wyck,”  an  old  house  and  garden 
in  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  We  are  re¬ 
quested  to  state  that  Miss  Alcottwas  born  at 
“  Pine  Cottage,”  a  house  owned  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  “  Wyck  ”  and  situated  on  Main 
Street  about  a  mile  southward  of  his  own. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Book  of  the  Strawberry  (Vol.  IX.  Handbooks  of  Practical 
Gardening),  by  Edwin  Beckett,  F.  R.  H.  S.  80  pp.  i2mo.  Illus¬ 
trated.  John  Lane,  London  and  New  York,  1902.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

The  Book  of  Climbing  Plants  (Vol.  X.  Handbooks  of  Practical 
Gardening),  by  S.  Arnott.  119  pp.  I2m0-  Illustrated.  John  Lane, 
London  and  New  York,  1902.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
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By  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Author  of  “Old  Time  Gardens,” 
etc.  A  revelation  of  the  marvels  of  sentiment  and  service 
associated  with  roses  and  dials.  Profusely  pictured  from  the 
Author’s  photographs.  Cr.  8yo ,  $2.50  net  (postage  20  cts). 

Also  an  edition  on  large  paper ,  limited  to  one  hundred 
numbered  copies.  $ 20.00  net. 


Miss  ROSE  STANDISH  NICHOLS’  New  Garden  Book 

ENGLISH  PLEASURE  GARDENS 

Invaluable  to  those  who  would  develop  a  style  suited  to 
special  needs.  Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth ,  8vo ,  $4.00  net 
(postage  20  cts). 

Miss  FRANCES  C.  MORSE’S  Book  on  Old  American  Furniture . 


FURNITURE  OFTHE  OLDEN. TIME 

Fully  illustrated  by  half-tones  of  quaint  and  valuable  pieces. 
Cloth ,  Cr.  8vo,$i. 00  net  (postage  20  cts). 

Also  an  edition  on  large  paper ,  limited  to  one  hundred 
numbered  copies .  $20.00  net. 


Published  by 

The  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

66  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


RARE  EDITIONS  FOR  SALE 

one  copy 

Landscape 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 

Illustrated  from  original  etchings,  drawings  and  pictures. 
Large  paper  x  ioI4//).  No.  391  of  limited 

edition  of  500.  Reduced  from  $100  to  $45- 

ONE  COPY 

The  Graphic  Arts 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 

A  treatise  on  the  varieties  of  drawings,  paintings  and 
engravings  in  comparison  with  each  other  and  with 
nature.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Large  paper  ( I  x 
10^").  Reduced  from  $100  to  $45- 

ONE  COPY 

Early  Connecticut  Hovses 

By  Norman  M.  Isham  and  Albert  F.  Brown, 
Architects 

An  Historical  and  Architectural  Study,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  from  measured  drawings  of  the  older  houses  of 
Connecticut.  Reduced  from  $4.00  to  $3.00. 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  YANTACAW  CHEMICAL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING  DEVICES 
FOR  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES,  APARTHENT  HOUSES,  HOTELS, 
FACTORIES,  ETC. 


nO  be  attached  to  a  water  supply  pipe  anywhere  in  the  building 
Hade  in  various  sizes  capable  of  chemicalizingfrom  25  to  100  gallons 
of  water  without  recharging.  By  using  combination  cylinders  a 
continuous  charged  stream  can  be  obtained.  Much  more  powerful, 
simple  and  economical  than  carbonic  acid  gas  machines.  No  injury  from 
the  chemical  to  the  person  or  the  finest  fabrics.  No  deleterious  gas 
generated.  One  quart  of  this  chemicalized  water  will  extinguish  200  square 
feet  of  flame  area  in  one  second. 

For  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

THE  YANTACAW  MFG.  CO. 

800  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Puts  Out  Fire  Instantly 


For  Gardens,  Interiors 
and  Decorative  Purposes 

All  Fountains  Automatic 

Darlington  Electric  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Supply  Co. 

1120  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia 


Terra  Gotta 
Vases,  Stat¬ 
uary,  Foun- 
ta i  ns  and 
Flower  Pots 

Italian 
Flower  Pots 


WM.  GALLOWAY 
3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


RESIDENCE,  MR.  JAS.  B.  MARCOE,  16TH  AND  LOCUST  STS.,  PHILADA. 

COPE  AND  STEWARDSON,  ARCHITECTS 

A  MODERN  HOUSE 

that  is  tastefully  trimmed  with  Artistic  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Fine  Locks  from  our  factories, 
acquires  additional  value  on  that  account. 

READING  HARDWARE 
-  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y - 

READING,  PA.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

617  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


iron  Elevator  Enclosures.  F.  Loeser  &  Co.'s  Stores 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 

H  E  CLA  IRON  WORKS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

BRONZE  AND  IRON  WORK 

N.  I  ITH  AND  BERRY  STS.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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amaica 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Jamaica  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  West  India  Islands. 

Delightful  Tropical  Resort,  with 
Equable  Climate 

And  is  Most  Comfortably  Reached  by  the  Splendid  Twin- 
Screw  Steamships 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON 

ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ADMIRAL  SCHLEY 

(From  Boston,  Weekly)  (From  Philadelphia,  Weekly) 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

These  are  all  ships  of  the  finest  construction,  with  accom¬ 
modations  as  perfect  as  private  yachts.  They  carry  the 
United  States  mail,  and  are  constructed  and  maintained 
especially  for  the  highest  class  of  Passenger  business.  Every 
detail  which  will  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
tourists  has  been  given  attention. 

Sailings  Weekly  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


Jamaica  with  its  magnificent  tropical  vegetation,  its 
towering  mountains  and  picturesque  valleys,  its  perfect 
winter  climate  and  excellent  hotels,  far  eclipses  any 
other  winter  resort  in  European  or  American  waters. 


Round  trip,  including  stateroom  accommodations  and 
meals,  $75.00.  One  way,  $40.00 

Send  for  our  beautiful  booklet,  whether  you  contemplate 
this  trip  or  not. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Pier  5,  N.  Wharves,  Phila.  Long  Wharf,  Boston 
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Garden  Binder 

This  binder  is  substantially  made  of 
eloth  with  stiff  leather  back,  holds 
12  copies  of  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Magazines  can  be 
bound  as  received 


BLIND  ASYLUM.  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

“Scott’s  Extra  Coated” 
ROOFING  TIN 

Used  on  this  Building 

Manufactured  by 

FOLLANSBEE  BROS.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  133  Arch  Street 


For  a  Genuine  Charcoal  Iron  Roofing  Tin,  use 
FOLLANSBEE  PURE  IRON  OLD  STYLE " 


FORMALGARDENPOTTERY- 

•STATVARY&BALVSTRADES- 

OFTERRACOTTA- 

•  bronze  stone  or  cem ENT  COMPosiTiON- 

JFRANKLINWmTMAN&COiNC 

DECORATIVESCVLPTORS- 

•2I2-SOVTHF1FTHST- 

•PHILADELPHIAPA- 
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“  The  Perfection  of  Outdoor  Pho¬ 
tography" 

Our  Panoramic  Views  of  Country 
Scenes  and  Places  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  Finest  Made. 


BURR  McINTOSH 

- T  H  E - 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

20  WEST  33d  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  are  always  prepared  to  send 
Operators  to  any  Part  of  the  World. 


Summer  Residence  oj  Rudolph  H. 
Kissel ,  Esq.  Designed  by  Mrs.  Kissel 


CABOT’S  SHINGLE  STAINS 


Boat  House ,  Norumbega  Park 
S.J.  Brown ,  Architect ,  Boston 


The  Original  and^Standard  Shingle-stains, 
and  the  only  “Creosote”  (Trade-mark) 
Wood-preserving  Stains.  .  .  .  No 

muddy  or  tawdry  colors,  no  washing  off, 
no  turning  black. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A . 


Samples  on  wood,  and  color-chart  sent  on  request. 
Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


WHEN  A 

CORBIN  UNIT  LOCK  SET 

LEAVES  THE  WORKMAN’S  HANDS 

THE  KNOBS  AND  ESCUTCHEONS  ARE 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  LOCK  AND  ALL 
PARTS  ARE  PERFECTLY  ADJUSTED 

THE  LOCK  SET  IS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
DOOR  WITHOUT  DETACHING  ANY 
PARTS  OR  DISTURBING  THE  ADJUST¬ 
MENT,  MAKING  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  USE 
THE  FINEST  OF  MECHANISM  AND 
GIVING  BEST  RESULTS 

THE  BEST  OF  SKILL  IS  EMPLOYED  IN 
THE  MAKING.  THE  LEAST  OF  SKILL 
IS  REQUIRED  IN  THE  APPLICATION. 

ANY  ORDINARY  CARPENTER  CAN 
ATTACH  A  UNIT  LOCK  SET.  ONE 
CONTRACTOR  WRITES:  “THE  CAR¬ 
PENTER  SAYS  IT  IS  THE  MOST  SATIS¬ 
FACTORY  LOCK  HE  EVER  FITTED  TO 
A  DOOR,  AND  THE  ACTUAL  TIME  ON 
THEM  WAS  FOUR  MINUTES  EACH  ” 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

925  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 
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BOX-BU  S  H 

SPECIMENS  — THOROUGHLY  AC  CLIMATED 


A  LARGE 
STOCK 
OF  PLANTS 


HEIGHT 
THREE  TO 
FITE  FEET 


Copyrighted  1902 
Andorra  Nurseries 


Copyrighted  1902,  Andorra  Nurseries 

PYRAMIDS ,  STANDARDS  AND  BUSHES 

Ask  for  descriptive  booklet 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA 

Copyrighted  1902  _ 

Andorra  Nurseries 

Illustrations  from  photographs  of  our  stock 


The  Most  Useful  Tree  Cata= 
logue  Ever  Printed  is 

—  MEEHAN’S- 


Full  of  fine  illustrations  and  condensed, 
interesting  information.  140  pages. 

Tells  all  about  hardy  trees  and  plants 
— of  which  we  have  the  largest  and 
best  stock  in  this  country — and  gives 
details  which  could  not  be  obtained 
from  other  sources . 

It  will  help  to  make  judicious  selections 
and  show  how  to  properly  improve 
the  surroundings  of  your  residence. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  copy — costs  us  over 
double  and  is  worth  ten  times  this 
amount  to  every  lover  of  beautiful 
trees  and  plants.  A  free  copv  of 
our  pretty  magazine  goes  with  it. 

Our  300  acres  contain  everything 
that  is  good  in  hardy  ornamentals. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

(INC.) 

Box  B  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 


IV a  ter  Reducing 
V alve 


When  the  water  pressure  is  too  high  it 
causes  splashing  of  water  at  the  spigots,  ham¬ 
mering  in  the  pipes,  and  sometimes  bursting  of 
the  plumbing  apparatus.  This  valve  will  insure 
against  these  annoyances. 


watson  &  McDaniel  co. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


RADIATORS 

For  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Heating 
WARM  AIR 

REGISTERS 

MADE  BY 

Philadelphia 
Hardware  and 
Malleable  Iron 
Works 

INCORPORATED 

9th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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RESIDENCE,  C.  G.  ROEBLING,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

HEATING 


THE  KELSEY  FURNACE 

heats  the  house  more  perfectly  than  steam  or  water. 

Takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  hot-air  furnaces  and 
can  be  connected  with  your  present  flues 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

15,000  IN  USE 

THE  MAKIN-KELSEY  HEATINC  6  MFC.  CO. 

1717  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 


DENNEY  IMPROVED 

RIDER  &  ERICSSON 

HOT  AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  Domestic  Water  Supply 

Can  be  operated  by  anyone. 
Perfectly  safe,  noiseless  and 
always  ready  for  service,  Im¬ 
portant  improvements  patented 
and  NOT  FOUND  IN  ANY 
OTHER  ENGINE. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND 
TESTIMONIAL  LIST 

BUILT  FOR  YEARS  oY 

American  Machine  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


The  Horn  &  Brannen 
Mfg.  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 

Salesrooms  and  Factory 
427-429-431-433  N.  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1 

] 

ro  THE  READERS  OF  THE 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  HOUSE 

BOOKS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  ( 

THE  DECORATIVE  WORK  OF  ROBERT  AND  JAMES  ADAM.  Being 
reproductions  of  plates,  illustrating  Decoration  and  Furniture,  from 
their  “Works  in  Architecture,"  published  1778-1812.  Imperial 
folio.  $i2.oc  net. 

THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD  IN  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.— By  K.  Warren 
Clouston.  W  ith  200  illustrations.  Large  4to.  $10.00  net. 

)F  BEAUTIFUL  FURNITURE 

HINTS  ON  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  IN  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  AND 
OTHER  DETAILS. — By  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  8vo,  $1.50. 

CHIPPENDALE,  SHERATON,  AND  HEPPLEWHITE.— Furniture  Designs. 
Reproduced  and  arranged  by  J.  Munro  Bell.  Large  4to.  $15.00. 

OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  GARDEN 

HANDBOOKS  OF  PRA 

An  Illustrated  Series  of  handy  and  inexpensive 
under  the  general  editorship  of  DR.  HARRY  1 

Vol.  I. — The  Book  of  Asparagus 

Vol.  II. — The  Book  of  the  Greenhouse 

Vol.  III. — The  Book  of  the  Grape 

Vol.  IV. — The  Book  of  Old-Fashioned  Flowers 

Vol.  V.— The  Book  of  Bulbs 

Vol.  VI. — The  Book  of  the  Apple 

Vol.  VII. — The  Book  of  Vegetables 

OTHER  VOLUMES 

'CT1CAL  GARDENING 

Practical  Guides  to  every  branch  of  horticulture, 
ROBERTS.  Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.00  net  per  volume. 

Vol.  VIII. — The  Book  of  the  Strawberry 

Vol.  IX.— The  Book  of  Orchids 

Vol.  X. — The  Book  of  Climbing  Plants 

Vol.  XI. — The  Book  of  Pears  and  Plums 

Vol.  XII.— The  Book  of  Herbs 

Vol.  XIH. — The  Book  of  Bees 

Vol.  XIV.— The  Book  of  the  Daffodil 

IN  PREPARATION 

J 

IOHN  LANE  th«e7 NEW  YORK 
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Soft,  rich  color  effects  are  produced  on  shingles  by 
the  use  of  Shingletint, 

There  are  many  brands  of  shingle  stains  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  only  one  SHINGLETINT,  which  means 
much  to  the  consumer,  who  may  safely  buy  it  and  know 
he  is  getting  the  best  shingle  stain  made. 

Shingletint  is  a  scientific  combination  of  linseed  oil, 
coloring  matter,  creosote  and  the  necessary  drying 
agents;  its  use  not  only  beautifies  but  prolongs  the  life 
of  the  shingles. 

Finished  woods  and  descriptive  literature  sent  free 
upon  application. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited 

Varnish  Manufacturers, 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  St.  Louis 

Boston  Baltimore  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Factory  and  Main  Office,  DETROIT 


MEMORIAL  HALL.  JACOB  TOME  INSTITUTE,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 
BORING  AND  TILTON,  ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORK 


Heating,  Ventilating  and  Electric  Lighting  de¬ 
signed  by  and  erected  underthe  supervision  of 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  inc. 

245  N.  BROAD  ST.,  PHILA. 

47  E.  18th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Mural  Decoration  in  Hand  Modeled  Leather 


tTltr  ®H0Bp 

SrulyttuTi' 

tCratluT 

(ttfl.,  Slur. 

¥ 

11115  Walnut  S’trrrt. 
■phtlaftrlpljia,  JHa. 


SPECIFY  “HASTINGS”  RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES. 


DIMENSION - AND - RANDOM  WIDTHS. 


MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


6xi8 ' 

6x20  Are  Branded 
6x24  [  “  No.  1  HEART” 
7x24, 


18  in.  Thick  Butts  are  Branded 
18  “  Thin 
16  “  Thick  “ 

16  “  Thin 


. ‘‘PERFECTION  ” 

. “EUREKA.” 

“ CLEARS  ” 
“  WARRANTED  CLEAR.’” 


All  the  above  brands  are  free  from  knots  and  sap.  If  your  contractor  says  he  can't  get  “  HASTINGS,”  write  me.  Long  Timber  Furnished, 
Round  or  Sawn  Square,  Limit,  120  Feet. 


F.  R.  STEVENS,  Sales  Agent,  18  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  FOR  1903 


WILL  CONTAIN  SPECIAL  TREATMENTS  OF 


ARCHITECTURE 

AND 

ITS  ALLIED  ARTS 

FORMAL  GARDENS  IN  AMERICA 

FURNITURE 

AND 

DECORATION 

SUBURBAN  AND 

CITY 

HOUSE  DESIGNS 

OLD  COLONIAL 

HOMESTEADS 

THE  BEAUTIFYING  OF 

AMERICAN  CITIES 

THE  WORK  OF 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

THE  PLANTING 

OF  STREETS,  GARDENS 

AND  PUBLIC 

PARKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORITIES: 


FRANK  MILES  DAY 
WILSON  EYRE 
THOMAS  H.  MAWSON 
RUSSELL  STURGIS 
FREDK.  L.  OLMSTED,  JR. 
ELMER  GRAY 
C.  R.  ASHBEE 


RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM 
E.  GUY  DAWBER 
ALICE  MORSE  EARLE 
BERTRAM  G.  GOODHUE 
PROF.  A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN 
R.  CLIPSTON  STURGIS 
CHAS.  M.  ROBINSON 


J.  RANDOLPH  COOLIDGE,  JR. 
SYLVESTER  BAXTER 
JANET  ROSS 
JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD 
SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR. 
OGLESBY  PAUL 
ERNEST  RADFORD 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  FIVE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  TO  OBTAIN  COMPLETE  FILES 


THE  BOUND  VOLUME  FOR  1902  CONTAINS  644  PAGES,  955  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  60  CON¬ 
TRIBUTED  ARTICLES.  PRICE,  SIX  DOLLARS 


HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

1222  CHESTNUT  STREET  -  -  PHILADELPHIA 
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ELECTRO-TINT 
ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
AND  ENGRAVERS 
BY  ALL  METHODS 

{We  refer  to  the  engravings  in  this  book  as 
specimens  of  our  work\ 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

1227-1229  Race  Street 
Phila. ,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


HOLLOW  TILE 

IS  THE  RECOGNIZED 

STANDARD 

FIRE  PROOFING 

Not  only  by  tests,  but  from 

ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO 


Polygon 

Conductor 

Pipes 

Won't  Burst 


' J  The  twist  in  the  corrugation 

checks  the  fall  of  ice  and  water, 
protecting  the  joints  and  elbows. 
It  will  stand  hard  knocks  because 
it  is  corrugated.  Again,  it  is  hand¬ 
somer  than  plain  pipe.  Made 
in  copper  and  galvanized  iron.  % 
Catalogue  and  information  free. 


THE  AMERICAN  STEEL 
ROOFING  CO. 


RENWICK,  ASPINWALL  &  OWEN,  ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORK 


NEVER  PAINT  A  SHINGLE 

Oerter  'Brothers*’ 

Cngltsty  Single  ^tatng 

STRIKE  INTO  THE  WOOD  AND  PRE¬ 
SERVE  IT;  ARE  FAR  MORE  ARTISTIC 
AND  COST  MUCH  LESS  THAN  PAINT. 

ASK  YOUR  ARCHITECT  ABOUT  THEM. 

Sample  Boards  and  Color  Plates  on  application  to 

Dexter  Brothers 

103- 105- 1 07  BROAD  STREET,  -  -  BOSTON 

The  following  firms  act  as  our  Agents:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  57  W.  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Hueston,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York  ;  W.  W.  Lawrence 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Smith  and  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Henry  Seim 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Gerald  Lomer,  Montreal,  Can.;  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
220  Race  St.  Philadelphia. 


FREESTONE 
PHOTO  EN¬ 
GRAVING  CO. 


e  n  ohaveiu 

DBjiONEKj 
ILLU3TIU  ATOIU3 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PRINTED  IN 

House  and  Garden 

SHOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR 
HALF  TONE  PLATE  WORK 


723  JANJON  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  BUYERS  REFERENCE 

Containing  Names  of  the  Leading  Firms 


ART  METAL  WORK. 

Hecla  Iron  Works,  North  Eleventh  and  Berry  Streets, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Richey,  Browne  &  Donald,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Tyler  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jno.  Williams,  544-556  West  Twenty  seventh  Street,  N.  Y. 
BRICKS 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BURLAPS  AND  BUCKRAMS 
Richter  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenatly,  N.  J. 

CEMENTS 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

CHECKING  SPRING  HINGES 
J.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

COLUMNS  (PATENT) 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE 

The  American  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  South  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Chapman  Decorating  Co..  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Pa. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co., 333  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
DOOR  CHECKS 

I.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  925  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Reading  Hardware  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.  (New  Britain,  Conn.),  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
DOOR  KNOBS,  WOOD 

J.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 
Francis  Bros  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURES 
Horn  &  Brannen  Mfg.  Co.,  427  North  Broad  Street,  Philada. 

ELEVATORS 
Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

ENAMELED  BATH  TUBS 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

The  Yantacaw  Mfg.  Co.,  800  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FIREPROOFING  AND  MATERIALS 
J.  O.  Ellinger,  200  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

FLOOR  POLISH 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

FOUNTAINS  AND  SUPPLIES  (ELECTRIC) 
Darlington  Electric  Fountain  &  Supply  Co.,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

FURNACES  (HOT  AIR) 

Abram  Cox  Stove  Co  ,  Philadelphia. 

Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FURNITURE 

Chapman  Decorating  Co.,  1417  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Karcher  &  Rehn  Co.,  1608  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Petry  &  Reid,  1205  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Rose  Valley  Shops,  Moylan,  Penna. 

The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

GARDEN  POTTERY 


Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Merrimac  Pottery  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

^  GREENHOUSES 


Hitchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 
Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
GUTTER  HANGERS 


Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HARDWARE  (BUILDING) 
Bayer-Gardner-Himes  Co.,  159  W.  29th  St.,  New  York. 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  925  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  617  Market  St.,  Phila. 
Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  19  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9-13  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

HEATERS  (STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER) 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 


Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
The  Makin-Kelsey  Heating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1717  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Vapor  Heating  Co.,  917  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HINGES  (SPRING) 

J.  Bardsley,  147  Baxter  Street,  New  York. 

Bomrner  Bros.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANTELS,  TILES  AND  MOSAICS 
Craft  &  Smith,  1430  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Sami.  II.  French  &  Co.,  fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Sharpless  &  Watts,  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 


The  Tiffany  Glass  &  Decorating  Co.,  333  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

MOLDERS  AND  CARVERS 
J.  Franklin  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  212  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NURSERYMEN,  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS 
Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  49  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  II.  Moon  Co.,  702  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
PAINTING 


F.  A.  Black  &  Son  Co.,  612  S.  Washington  Square,  Phila. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  II.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets,  Phila. 
Ino.  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Nice,  272  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

PAPERS  (BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES) 

Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  20  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
PARQUET  FLOORS 

Geo.  W.  Koch  &  Son,  467  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTOGR APPIERS  (ARCHITECTURAL) 
las.  L.  Dillon,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Burr  McIntosh,  20  E.  33d  Street,  New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Rau,  1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PIPE  FASTENERS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PLATE  MAKERS  (ILLUSTRATIONS) 

Electro  Tint  Engraving  Co.,  1227  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Keystone  Photo  Eng.  Co.,  723  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PLUMBING  GOODS  AND  SANITARY  SPECIALTIES 
McCambridge  &  Co.,  523  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Meyer-Sniffen  Co.,  Ltd.,  5  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
New  York. 

Stambach  &  Love,  50  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

POLISH  “FLOOR” 

Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
POTTERY 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PRISMATIC  LIGHTS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  1222  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lane,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

PUMPING  ENGINES 
American  Machine  Co..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
PUTTY-LESS  WINDOWS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
RADIATORS 

Philadelphia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Ninth  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.  (Westfield,  Mass.),  704  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

REDWOOD  DOORS 

E.  A.  Carlisle,  Pope  &  Co.,  2  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROOFING  TILES 

The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
ROOFING  TIN 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 

Merchant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Brooklyn. 

N.  &  G.  Taylor  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

RUSTIC  WORK 

Dunne  &  Co  ,  54  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York. 


SASH  CORDS 

Samson  Cordage  Works,  Boston,  Mass. 

Silver  Lake  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCULPTURED  LEATHER 

The  Busse  Sculptured  Leather  Co.,  1105  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SHINGLE  STAINS 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Cabot,  70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dexter  Bros.,  103  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SNOW  GUARDS 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  237  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPRINKLERS  (AUTOMATIC) 

Francis  Bros.  &  Jellett,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
TERRA  COTTA 

Wm.  Galloway,  3216-24  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  24  South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALVES  (WATER  REDUCING) 

Watson  &  McDaniel  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

VARNISHES 
Berry  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sami.  H.  French  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
Puiladelphia. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Gibbsboro,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Waterall  &  Co.,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

WATER  PLANTS  (SUBURBAN) 

Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WATER  TANKS 
W.  E.  Caldwell  Co..  Louisville.  Ky. 

WAX  FINISH  FOR  FLOORS 
Butcher  Polish  Co.,  356  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 

WIND  MILLS 
Stephen  B.  Church,  Seymour.  Conn. 

WINDOW  SCREENS 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.  (Portland,  Me.),  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

WINDOW  STOP  ADJUSTER 
The  II.  B.  Ives  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 


The  Originators  of  IAPES1ROLEA 

Treatments  of  Burlaps  and  other  good  and  useful  textiles 
for  artistic  interior  decoration  so  good  as  to  be  considered 
“Standard.” 

Decorators'  Canvas, Drapery  Stuffs, Metallic  Effects, Colored 
Buckram,  Colored  Cheviots,  Herringbone,  Ceiling  Canvases, 
Tapestry  Canvas,  Aluminum,  Dutch  Metal  Leaf,  Artists’ 
Canvas,  Sign  Painters’  Canvas,  Absorbent  Canvas,  Buckram 
Bookcloth. 

RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

DYEING,  FINISHING  AND  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Represented  in  N.  Y.  City  at  No.  20  E.  21st  St. 
Latest  “  Glimpses  of  Tapestrolea  **  sent  on  request. 


THE  PAPER  USED  IN 
THIS  MAGAZINE 


COSTS  BUT  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  SO- 
CALLED  “CHEAP”  MAKES  THAT  SEEK  A 
SALE  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE  OBTAINABLE 


DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


MAKERS  OF 


OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 

20  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  PROMPTLY  ANSWERED 


YOU  SHOULD  USE 


Roll’s  Patent  Lock-Joint 

COLUMNS 

For  piazza  and  interior  decorations.  They 
are  specified  by  most  prominent  architects 
everywhere,  and  will  not  check  or  open 
like  the  old-fashioned  built-up  columns. 
Made  in  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  any  diam¬ 
eter  over  six  inches  andi’any  length. 

Send  for  catalogue  P. 

Hartmann  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Western  Factory : 

Henry  Sanders,  77  to  85  Weed  Street,  Chicago,  Ill 
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We  make  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 

BUILDINGS,  INTERIORS  OF  RESIDENCES,  GROUPS 
MACHINERY  AND  MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS 

JAMES  L.  DILLON 
1017  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 


We  Send  Skilled  Wen 

with  fine  cameras  and  all  apparatus,  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  of  your  residence,  both  interiors  and  out¬ 
side  views,  with  figures,  groups,  horses,  carriages, 
etc.,  as  desired.  Such  negatives  are  always  availa¬ 
ble  for  additional  prints,  and  grow  more  valuable 
every  year.  Call  and  see  some  beautiful  specimens 

WILLIAM  H.  RAU,  Photographer 

1324  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


Ornamental  Terra-Cotta, 
Fancy  Front  Brick,  Enam¬ 
eled  Brick,  Fire  Brick, Fire¬ 
proofing,  Roofing  Tile  and  all 
Clay  Products 


o.  w. 

Ketcham 

Builders’ 

Supplies  in 

ClayProducts 

24  South  Seventh  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  following  well-known  and 
authoritative  writers  contribute  to 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

Frank  Miles  Day 
Wilson  Eyre 
Thomas  H.  Mawson 
Russell  Sturgis 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 
Elmer  Gray 
C.  R.  Ashbee 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
E.  Guy  Dawber 
Alice  Morse  Earle 
W.  Max  Reid 
Bertram  G.  Goodhue 
Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis 
Chas.  Mulford  Robinson 
Helen  Milman 
Kenyon  Cox 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr, 
Clarence  H.  Blackall 
Sylvester  Baxter 
Janet  Ross 
John  Galen  Howard 
A.  G.  Bradley 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 

Oglesby  Paul 
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FIREPROOF 
1  CONSTRUCTION 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE 
SYSTEM  De  VALLIERE 


/,  a  ELLINGER 

ENGINEER  and  CONTRACTOR 


PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 


200  S.  12th  Street t  Phtla.. 


TAYLOR  OLD  STYLE 
The  tin  that  resists  all 
conditions  of  weather 
and  atmosphere. 

Your  roof  is  sound  for 
all  time  if  covered  with 
this  brand  of  tin. 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia 


BEAUTY  DEFINED 


“  Beauty  if  definable  at  all, 
may  be  defined  as  harmony. 

Its  essence  lies  in  the  power 
of  attraction.  It  should  not 
merely  allure,  it  should  also 
detain.” 

Lucas’  Sample  Cards  show 
harmonies  of  analogous 
colors  and  complementary 
colors.  They  make  ugly  im¬ 
possible  and  pretty,  artistic 
homes  the  rule.  Ask  to  see 
them. 


JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO. 


PAINT,  VARNISH  AND  COLOR 

MANUFACTURERS 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 


&  A 


WirF  LIQUID  &  PASTE 
WoOD  FILLERS 


Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Agate  Finish -for  Floors 

Standards  for  Quality — All  of  Them 


Eugene  E.  Nice 


PHILADELPHIA 


WARREN 


WEBSTER 


q  ^  ^  Main  office  and  worksi 

«  L.U.  CAMDEN,  N.J 


THE  “WEBSTER  SYSTEM” 
OF  STEAM  CIRCULATION 
FOR  HEATING  PURPOSES 


INSTALLED  AND  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 
IN  UPWARDS  OF  NINE  HUNDRED  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  HOTELS,  APARTMENT  HOUSES 
AND  “SKYSCRAPER”  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  IN 
ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA.  NO  BACK-PRESSURE,  NO  HAMMER¬ 
ING,  GREATEST  EFFICIENCY,  LEAST  EXPENSE. 


PEERLESS  MORTAR  COLORS 
DEXTER 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


THE  WEBSTER  “VACUUM” 
FEED  WATER  HEATER, 
PURIFIER  AND  RECEIVER 


OVER  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND  HORSE  POWER  IN  USE. 


Philadelphia  Office: 

1105  Stephen  Girard  Building 


THE  NEW  STANDARD 


Send  for  Catalogue 


ip 


Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers 

York  Ave.,  Fourth  and  Callowhill  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 
322  Broadway 


'N.  /rVj 


BOSTON 

■  7213  Tremont  Building 

PITTSBURGH 
604  Monongahela  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA  DENVER 

431  Equitable  Building  822  Seventeenth  Street 

BUTTE,  MONT.  CHICAGO 

51  East  Broadway  1507  Monadnock  Building 


ttv'  j 


PIPE  COVERING 


FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


NORRISTOWN  COVERING  CO. 


NORRISTOWN,  PENNA. 
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